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The Social Organisation of the 
Peasantry : The Economic Basis of 
Kinship 
by . 
Claude Meillassoux* 


This paper is mainly concerned with 'traditional' peasant 
organisation in West Africa. The first two parts deal with 
the social organisation of peasantries on two levels: that 
of the productive units and that of relations among these 
units. Finally, it deals more briefly with the transformation 
of the social organisation of agricultural production under the 
impact of market development and capitalism. A basic 
contention is that the social organisation of the peasantry 
is built around the relations of production as they grow from 
the economic constraints of agricultural activities and around 
the need for reproduction of the productive unit. 


My own knowledge of the peasantry is far too limited to support 
generalisations suitable to all types of peasant organisation, geo- 
graphically and historically. The present paper is widely influenced 
by the field of my investigations which are restricted to West 
African rura! populations, and by the scope of my research through 
which | try to reconstruct peasant social organisation prior to 
colonisation and the development of the market, as the point of 


departure for further change. So-called ‘traditional’ peasant organisa- 


tion will provide, therefore, the main part of my paper. ~ 

In the first two parts, 1 will examine the social organisation of the 
peasant on two levels: that of the productive unit and that of the 
relations of these units among themselves. In conclusion, | will 
briefly mention the transformation of the social organisation of 
agricultural production under the impact of market development 
and capitalism. 

A definition of peasantry requires first a specification of the 
historical period we are referring to, not as a dated moment of 
history, but as a period characterized by the development of the 
productive forces. Prior to European colonisation and-the develop- 
ment of the market, West African agriculture was, in general, 
dominated by the following features: 

— use of human energy in agricultural work; 
— use of individual means of production requiring little labour 
investment; 


— non-methodical division of labour, but rather an allocation of 

*Chargé de Recherche, Centre National de la Recherche Sclentfique, Paris. This article 
will appear in Relations of Production: Marxist Approaches to Economic Anthropology 
edited by David Seddon, to be published by Frank Cass in 1974. 
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tasks between the members of the productive cells; 


— immediate accessibility of land and raw materials; 
— self-sustenance (the community produces to satisfy its own 


needs and finds within its reach the necessary objects and 

instruments of labour and the necessary raw materials.) 

In this context, we will define peasants as people living off &he 
land through their agricultural labour, cultivation being the dominant 
activity. (Dominant because it determines the overall social 
organisation of the community, other activities, however useful 
or necessary, being subordinated to the dominant one.) My con- 
tention is that the social organisation of the peasantry is built, 
first around the relations of production as they grow from the 
economic constraints of agricultural activities, and next, around 
the necessity for reproduction of the productive unit. 

E 


The Economy of Production 
| have shown in a previous paper [Meillassoux, 1967] that the 
radical difference observed between a foraging-hunting economy 
and an agricultural economy is related to the fact that the first 
uses land as a ‘subject of labour’ while the latter uses it as an 
“instrument of labour“, The use of land as an instrument of labour 
means that labour is invested in the land with the expectation of 
a later return. For botanical and climatic reasons, the output is 
delayed, not only until the end of the process of investment but 
beyond, until the maturity of the crop, that is, for a period of time 
which ís not under the control of the producer. The agricultural 
cycle is divided into successive productive and unproductive 
periods. It starts necessarily with an unproductive period, which 
means that the agricultural enterprise cannot be undertaken unless 
the cultivators have some resources at their disposal to survive 
during the preliminary, preparatory work. Such resources come 
either from subsidiary activities, such as gathering or hunting, or 
more often, from what is left over from the previous crop. Agricul- 
ture requires, therefore, either a combination with a different mode 
of production and/or storage and management of the product. 

If we eliminate the first case, we see already the main character- 


' ‘istics of agriculture: delayed production, accumulation and stgrage 


of the produce, managed redistribution. 
Because of delayed production, cooperation in agricultural 
activities is a lesting one, if not everlasting. Cultivation creates 
bonds between people on two counts: first, between people who 
work together from the time of the preliminary tasks to the time 
of harvesting and who have a vested interest in remaining together 
.to benefit from thair combined labour; second, and this is even 
more important, cetween the successive teams of labourers who, 
at each season, depend for survival during the unproductive period 
and for preparation for the next cycle on the food produced during 
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the previous productive period. From this engle, the agricultural 
cycle appears as a continuously renewed cycle of advance and 
restitution of food (and seeds eventually) between the producers 
of each successive season: each successive seasonal team is 
advancing food (and seeds) to the following one. Of course, in 
the short term, most of the labourers are likely to remain the same. 
But as time elapses, the composition of the working team is bound 
to change gradually: the older ones disappear, while younger people 
take their place. This amounts, in the long run, to a change of 
generations. 


The changing composition of the team explains the hierarchy 
that we find in agricultural communities. The actual hierarchy 
relates to ‘people who come before’ and ‘people who come after’. 
Hierarchy rests on a notion of ‘anteriority’. The first are those to 
whom one owes food and seeds. They are the elders. Among them, 
the oldest member of the community owes nothing, but to his 
ancestors, while all his junior partners are indebted to him. Because 
of his apex position within the community, the elder is logically 
appointed to collect and store the product of the community. He 
will also be in a position to manage it. The necessity of this 
management to ensure the reproduction of the productive cycle 
creates a function, while the structure of the productive unit points 
to the one who must fulfil it. The cycle of advance and restitution 
which we mention above is going to take place between the elder 
and his junior partners along a prestative-redistributive circuit 
which is the dominant mode of circulation within such communities. 
We have here the relations of production in their essence. They 
create life-long relationships between members of the community; 
they generate a hierarchical structure based an anteriority, or age; 
they contribute to the emergence of well-defined social cells, with 
a membership, a structure and a leader. 

Beyond the reproduction of the productive cycle, the cultivators 
are faced with the problem of reproducing the productive unit. Tse 
perpetuation of the distributive cycle, which means the opportunity 
for the members of the group to benefit in the future from their 
past labour, is subordinated to their capacity to recreate the social 
organisation along a» repeated scheme and along the same 
structures. 1 

One of the main requirements, from this point of view, is to 
keep within the community a proper balance between,the number 
of productive and unproductive members and, among them, a 
sufficient number of offspring of both sexes to reproduce the 
productive unit in number and proportion. Given its limited extent, 
the agricultural community can hardly find within itself the 
necessary elements for an harmonious reproduction; coexistence 
at all times of nubile partners is unlikely. An opening towards other 
communities is necessary. 
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The Economy of Reproduction , 
Relations with other communities start from a factual situation: the 
lack, at a given time, when she is needed to mate with a young 
male of marrying age, of a nubile woman within the productive unit. 
A woman of proper age will be sought in a group where she is 
without a male partner. 

Now, there is nothing that can compensate for a pubescant 
woman in her reproductive function but another pubescent woman. 
Whoever is yielding a girl expects another one in return. But for 
the very reason that such a transaction takes place, exchange of 
women cannot be immediately reciprocated. Most of the deals are 
time-bargains, regulated by a dowry system. Only people in a 
position to return a woman in the foreseeable future can enter 
into such a deal. For this reason, the elders must keep absolute 
control on the destination of the women of their respective com- 
munities. But if exchange of women requires greater authority over 
a group of women as large as possible, it also allows for manage- 
ment of a larger group. While management of food might soon 
become cumbersome when extended to an increased number of 
people, matrimonial policy is easier and more efficient when dealing 
with a large population. The social corporate unit is bound to be 
of larger size and to include several productive units through a 
decentralisation of the contro! over subsistence. In other words, 
segmentation can take place at the economic level while cohesive- 
ness is maintained and increased matrimonially at the level of an 
exogamic enlarged cell. 


; 
i 


If the group could be restricted to the size of the strict productive 
unit, it would probably not need to enforce incest prohibition, since 
(besides the fact that opportunities are scarce) the authority of the 
elder rests on the control of subsistence. But because such a unit 
must reproduce structurally and open itself towards the outside to 
secure women, the power of the elder shifts from control over 
subsistence to control over women. From then on, the elder's 
authority rests on his capacity to deal with the outside, and since 
marriage is the main and dominant reason for exterior relations, 
preservation of this authority requires that marriage be prohibited 

"within the group. Paradoxically, this prohibition is all the more 
necessary as the group becomes larger and its capacity for endojen- 
ous reproduction greater. (Preference marriage may be considered 
as a lead towards autonomous reproduction, although endogamy 
never becomes the rule in an agricultural community, except in 
aristocratic lineages for reasons beyond the scope of this paper). 

Assuming at this point that nubile women are available and 
evenly distributed among the male members of marrying age of the 

. community, a balanced reproduction is still not ensured. It would 
be still less ensured in the case of strictly endogamous reproduction 
of the community. The need for exchange of people would be even 

greater and lead necessarily to relations with other communities. 
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Differential fecundity, an unbalanced sex-ratio, ‘and premature death 
are bound to bring an uneven distribution of sex and age. Genetic 
reproduction is inadequate to fit the reproduction and growth, of a 
functional agricultural community: communities derive from agricul- 
tural relations and" not the reverse. Genetics ensure the natural 
reproduction of the population on a large scale, not the structural 
reproduction of the limited functional unit. Natural reproduction 
must be corrected ceaselessly through cooption of members born 
outside the community. Adoption of children, of war captives, 
clientage, sometimes the gift of a spouse are means to correct an 
unfavourable balance. S 

Social reproduction of the community is consequently a political 
endeavour and not a natural process. It favours on all counts the 
authority of the elder. 

We perceive here the logical gradation of social organisation from 
the productive unit, which generates the authority of the elder, to 
the reproductive cell, which grows from this authority on the basis 
of its capacity to ensure the reproductive cycle. Unlike the pro- 
ductive cycle, the latter is not self-sufficient. In both cases neverthe- 
less, authority rests on the control of the means of human repro- 
duction: subsistence and women. > 


Kinship Expression of Social Relations 

Kinship is usually considered as the basis of social organisation 
in so-called ‘traditional’ or ‘primitive societies’. Often it is under- 
stood as an expression of genetic relationships. It is, however, 
above all the expression of the relations of production and of 
reproduction of the peasant community as we have defined it. Most 
of the relationships built on the functional requirements of the group 
can fit the kinship description. 

Cultivation does not require a large group of cooperants and this 
group can be made up of labourers of various strengths, i.e. various 
ages and sexes, such as can be found even in the nuclear family. 5 

Planting agriculture, which does not require seeds, favours a type 
of disseminated storage of the product in the fields, sometimes in 
the ground. Women, who are the main cultivators, retain more 
easily control of production, and we may speculate that matrilineal 
relationships are perpetuated in this context. On the othàr hand. 
cereal agriculture requires stocks gnd care, and centralisation of the 
product in the village. Men can exert their contro! without over- 
stepping women's prerogatives. Here are possible grounds for a 
patrilineal family and for the enlargement of the productive unit 
towards the extended family. Cooperation in agricultural enterprises 
leads to life-long relationships between the partners, as we find 
familial relations to be. 

The reproduction of the cycle generates solidarity and hlerarchy 
between successive generations; notions of anteriority and 
posteriority preside over social relations. It does not mean only, 
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"therefore, a relation between the genitor and his offspring, but also 
between older and younger brothers (a reason why the notion of 
"brother" as a kinship term is less frequent probably than the 
distinction between elder-brothers and junior-brothers), patrons 
and clients, host and foreigners. 

Management and redistribution of the product leads to the 
election of the elder as the logical leader of the family group. He 
acts, in so doing, as the foster-father of all the junior members. 
The father is he who feeds you and who has a claim on your labour 
and your product. In his function as regulator of social reproduction 
the father is also he who marries you. If such relations of production 
and reproduction are severed, so is dependency. Adoption on the 
other hand carries with it such material and social relations between 
the parties. In the process of adjustment to the economic require- 
ments, kinship is treated as a social relation extendable beyond 
sheer natural relationships. Kinship expresses genetic relations only 
to the extent that they fulfil actual functional relations. But the 
confusion is not without significance. Beyond the functional 
relation, kinship expresses also an apologetic of the social system 
and, as we shall see later, it is loaded with ideology. 


The Organisation of the Communities between themselves 


If the structure and organisation of the community are the grounds 
for centralisation of authority, relations between communities seem 
on the contrary hardly capable of generating a coordinated power 
structure. 

We know, by now, that agricultural activity contributes to the 
formation of social and political units by the gathering of a number 
of people around a given product, resulting from their combined 
labour investment. We also know that such productive units can be 
incorporated into larger exogamous structures. For demographic 
or political reasons these units need to open themselves to the 
outside to secure the means of their reproduction through relations 
with other communities. If we accept our premise that communities 

are self-sustaining and therefore without need for economic 
'exchange, this search for women is bound to be the dominant 
reason for external relations. X 

The means of securing women can be violent or peaceful. Rape 
or elopement, though practicable and practised, lead to war and 
consequently to two dangers: they might bring the death of young 
warriors and therefore a possible imbalance of the social structure. 
It is a major concern of people in this type of community to limit 
.war casualties to a minimum and to seek compensation. Captives 

* or hostages are often used to restore impaired demography. Rape 
and elopement lead also to the increased political importance of 
the younger men in their capacity as warriors and a correlative 
decrease of the dominant position of the leaders in their capacity 
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as policy-makers, particularly as matrimonia? policy-makers whose 
purpose is precisely to organise the reproduction of the group. In 
both cases, war may be self-defeating and a regulated exchange 
of women between communities is bound to take place. 

As we know, quests for women lead to time-bargaining between 
the parties, based, in essence, on bilateral agreements. The natural 
evolution of the system is to extend itself to a population large 
enough to contain mating partners in sufficient number. Through 
dowries, bilateral agreements evolve towards multilateral agree- 
ments. So are constituted matrimonial areas, without definite 
limits, resting on the intricate and changing networks of these 
matrimonial agreements. These areas are without political unity or 
identity. Marriage regulation is left to the uncoordinated decisions 
of the numerous heads of exogamous cells constituting the area. 
Eventually, the numerous claims and quarrels generated by 
marriage transactions lead more often to war than to unity unless 
they give rise to a precarious procedure of conciliation and to some 
local Solomons. But rarely do we witness the elaboration of central 
power on the basis of this judicial function. By and large, the 
need for matrimonial conciliation does not outweigh self-sustenance 
and the constitution of separated individual units without corporate 
interest. 

Besides this cause of weakness, agricultural communities are 
vulnerable on many counts: sedentariness, the necessity to store 
the product and to protect it, dissemination of adults during the 
productive period and so on. They are easy prey to external powers. 
Not that military conquest is easily made — the history of colonial 
conquest often testifies to the opposite — but they are poorly 
protected against pilfering, the lifting of people or cattle, sieges, , 
etc. They need protection against those who are after their product 
and they have to pay for it. 

Several exogamous corporate units may cluster into a single 
residence and constitute a village, sometimes made of related 
lineages, sometimes of independent ones. The village fulfils several 
functions: common protection, common hunting enterprises, 
exchange of agricultural labour and so on. Common problems are 
debated between the, representatives of the lineages. Still, it is a 
well-known fact that no concentrated power emerges from the 
function of arbitration between conflicting interests. Sometimes 
military protection will be sought through alliances with neighbour- 
ing villages, but since proximity and matrimonial» relations are 
usual causes of conflict such alliances may prove uncertain. Efficient 
protective organisation will probably not come from an under- 
standing between the parties belonging to the same matrimonial 
area, but from the domination of one lineage (often a foreign one) 
over the others. 

Paradoxically, kinship shows up again at this stage to support an 
ideology of power. Whenever political domination is established 
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over such communities, it is expressed in terms of kinship, even 
though the domination is a foreign one. The sovereign is assimilated 
to an elder (seigneur) or the father. He is entitled to "eat" his 
subjects as his own children, i.e. to receive part of their labour 
or the product of their labour. Conversely he is expected to protect 
them. A redistributive system of some sort is set up between the 
leader and his subjects as between the elder and his dependents. 
In some cases, the leader gives away spouses according to an 
elaborate matrimonial organisation. In other words the sovereign 
fulfils at the level of his kingdom the functions — sometimes 
symbolic — of the elder within his community. Such relations 
are often supported by an ideology which relates people to a 
mythical single ancestor and into a common sib. But once we have 
a social structure where one corporate group dominates and exploits 
other corporate groups we are dealing with a class system in which 
the above rules of social relationships will change again with the 
change of the productive relations. 
. Kinship is transformed here into an ideology whose 'raison d'étre' 
is not so much to express the relationships generated from the 
growth and organisation of the society as to justify and even 
support a domination imposed from outside. We could relate this 
ideology to the new rules of kinship which develop in the aristo- 
cratic lineages and which are different because they obey political 
rather than economic constraints. 

When kinship reaches a religious dimension, it may gain enough 
strength to be considered as the basic justification for domination 
and exploitation. The situation is inverted: people, instead of being 
kin and dependents because of the relations of production they are 
in, are integrated into such relations because of an alleged ideo- 
logical kin relatión. Hence the emphasis on 'blood' relationships in 
some cases, or on religion in others. 
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The Impact of Market Development and Capitalism 
With the development of exchange and the ríse of the market 
economy, kinship, as the main expression of peasant social organisa- 
tion loses its actuality. The change can be related to the new 
relations of production arising from the transformation of the 
product into a merchandise. While the product, in the self-sustaining 
economy, is not an object of appropriation (it cannot be alienated 
but only ‘advanced’) it becomes property once it is traded. While 
products have no exchange-value within the community or between 
allied communities, it gains one, once it is confronted for exchange 
alongside other merchandise. The value of the merchandise is soon 
conveyed to the agents of production. First to the producer himself. 
- Once a product can be sold, the producer can be bought. Man is 
3 the first factor of production to whom property is transmitted, due 
to the fact that control over people is more developed at this stage 
_ than control over the other means of production. Slavery, as a mode 
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of production, can develop. Slaves are attached to the community 
on the basis of personal property, the instrument of labour being 
mingled with its human support. In the capitalist economy the 
elements of production are dissociated further and each becomes 
an object of property: land, tools, means of production and the 
labour force — now distinguished from the producer himself — are 
becoming merchandise. Relations of production revolve now around 
the means of material production and not any more around the 
means of human reproduction; between landlords and tenants, 
capital owners and labourers. The structural reproduction of the 
productive enterprise is not related any more to human reproduction 
but to the reproduction of capital, as a means of perpetuating and 
enlarging the relations of production. 

Furthermore, agriculture is no longer the unique or dominant 
mode of production. Accumulation of capital takes place in the 
industrial and banking sectors, to which agriculture becomes com- 
pletely subordinated. The relations of production within the agrarian 
sector also reflect the relations of this sector to the industrial one. 

Change takes place in agrarian communities where production is 
turned towards the market. Land becomes a, matter of business 
transactions, and kin dependents give way to wage earners. But 
beyond this change, in the overall process of transformation, the 
rural sector is also providing the capitalist sector with labourers. 
In so doing, it fulfils the important function of reproducireg the 
labour-force used by capitalism. Unlike the domestic economy, 
capitalism does not fulfil all the needs of the labourer. Historically, 
the economic superiority of capitalism over the feudal economy was 
that it did not take charge of the unproductive. In underdeveloped 
areas, capitalism is again applied in its crudest form to realise anew 
what Marx called primitive accumulation i.e. the transfer of wealth 
from the precapitalist to the capitalist sector. Through low wages 
and precarious employment the labourer is periodically expelled 
from the capitalist sector and sent back to the rural area. The 
maintenance of an economy providing collective security is an 
absolute requirement for these labourers. The solution is either to 
perpetuate the obsolete domestic economy or set up some form 
of integrated rural economic organisation able to fulfil such needs. 
In this case the function of protection will be emphasised and take 
a religious and paternalistic turn. 

Integration of peasant agriculture into the capitalis? system is a 
long and painful process for the reason that while agriculture should 
provide the necessary surplus to feed the industrial sector and 
require therefore the highest degree of productivity, its obsolete 
organisation is maintained as long as possible by capitalism as a 
means of cheap reproduction of the labour force. According to 
the balance that capitalism realises between these two functions, 
the degree of integration of agriculture will vary and the social 
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organisation of agricultural production will change from the family 
to big industrial business. 

The key to this transformation is not to be found in “natural 
causes' like demography, psychology or ecology, but, beyond their 
ideological representations and distortions, in the relations of pro- 
duction which are, | believe, a safer lead towards the understanding 
of the functioning and transformation of society. ; 
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A Note on the Definition o? Peasantries 


by 
Sidney W. Mintz* 


> 
More important than an abstract definition of ‘the 
peasantry’ is the development of typologies of rural socio- 
economic groupings. Such typologies should facilitate con- 
trolled comparisons between societies whose rural sociology 
reveals broadly similar structures. They might include the 
following features;*the internal composition of the so-called’ 
peasant sector;“the relationships of different parts of that 
sector to other, non-peasant rural groups; “the social- 
relational uses made of traditional cultural forms in rural 
community life, for handling linkages between different parts 
of the,peasantry and between peasants and non-peasants; 
and Yhe historical development of the peasant sector. 


A frustrating aspect of the growing vogue for the study of 
peasant societies has been a persisting lack of consensus among 
scholars about the definition of the peasantry’. In a recent paper, 
Shanin [1971a] has sought to summarize briefly some of the main 
intellectual traditions within which the study of peasantries has 
advanced, and to offer a general definition, based on four principal 
characteristics of such groups. To this discussion he adds an 
enumeration of seven (or better, eight) ‘analytically marginal 
groups’, such as agricultural labourers, tribesmen, frontier squatters, 
etc., whom he sees as sharing some of the characteristics of the 


peasantry, though not all [cf. Wolf, 1955]. Finally, he proposes a j 


list of sources or forms of change—the spread of market relations, 
professional specialization, etc.—which are intended to help the 
scholar understand the peasantry as process, rather than as type, 
and thus to avoid the tendency of typological systems to become 
static. o 
Shanin's contribution is a helpful addition to previous attempts at 
definition and description, among which may be mentioned those 
of Redfield [1956], Thorner [1962], Foster [1967], Geertz 
[1962] and particularly Wolf [1955; 1966; 1969]. While he may 
go too far in attributing anthropology's interest in peasantries to 
the specter of technological unemployment—the disappearance of 
‘primitive’ societies—Shanin is justified in noting that anthropolo- 
gists turned to the study of peasantries for the most part faute 
de mieux. |t can be added, furthermore, that the invisible ladder of 
ethnographic prestige continues to rise from the depths of the 
peasantry to the heights of what one anthropological colleague has 
* Professor of Anthropology, Yale University. The author is very grateful to Mr. Kenneth 


Sharpe, Department of Political Science, Yale University, for critical comments and advice 
on earlier drafts of this paper, though full responsibility for its contente remains hia own. 
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ithe uncontaminated McCoy. Be that as it may, anthropo- 
studies of the peasantry — however we may eventually 
f | define peasants—are here to stay, and date from at least 
Mas Robert Redfield's Tepoztlán [1930]. In fact, it is not 
gy, so much as political science and sociology, that have 
Phind in ‘discovering’ the peasantry, particularly if we haye 
the agricultural sociology of world areas outside the Euro- 
Artland. Historical, sociological and economic contributions 
idy of European peasantries are, of course, of extremely 
"st&riding, as Shanin points out. But anthropology's recent role 
has been useful precisely because its practitioners concerned them- 
selves with what is now fashionably referred to as the Third World, 


and were perhaps the first to notice that in that world, as in Europe 
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the rulers or the bourgeoisie. e 

Debates about who peasants are, or how best to define peasan- 
tries, like certain other debates, in the social sciences—the contro- 
RI econ nj and ‘substantivists’ in the study of 


verBy 

a i 
Ni i $gconomies, for ihstance—promise to be unending.2 It 
would erve no useful purpose to recapitulate again the major 
differences among definitions of the peasantry. Hence this contri- 
bution will concern itself with several aspects only of the defini- 
tional problem, as follows: 

1) the internal composition of the peasant sector, and its significance both 


for definitions of the peasantry and for f z 
iati urther analysis of 
societies; y peasant 


2) the relationships of the peasantry, or of specifiable sub-groups within 

the peasantry, to other, non-peasant rural sectors; 

3) the use of the concepts of “traditional culture’ and ‘small community' 

in defining the peasantry [Shanin, 1971a: 295-296]; 

4) the ‘significance of history for the development of a typology of peasant 

societies, and more operational definitions of the peasantry. 

It will be immediately apparent that a thorough treatment of any 
of these points would exceed the limits of this paper — not to 
mention the competence of its author. But some discussion of each 
^" of them in turn may clarify the need for middle-range definitions 
| of peasantries and of peasant societies: definitions that fall some- 
where between real peasant societies 'on the ground,’ so to speak, 
and the widest-ranging level of definitional statement, adequate to 
describe all of them. Hence there is no intention here to qualify 
the genuine need for definition, but to make a step toward bridging 
the gap between the realities of the daily life of peasant people 
on the one hand, and the highest level of definitional abstraction 
on the other. Shanin is right in finding it 'amusing, if not grotesque' 
[1971: 294] that scholars have so far failed to agree on whether 
the peasantry exists. But the continuing discussion has certainly 
| iluminated our understanding of the problems of definition and 
k of the complexity of peasant societies — however they may be 
3 ultimately defined. The aim here, then, is simply to raise some 


itself, political convulsions did not always originate with either |“ 
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general questions about definitional features, employing substantive 
data, in the hope that a critical response to such questions may 
reveal issues that still remain relatively unclear. 

Shanin appears to follow Wolf in making the 'underdog' position 
of the peasantry one of the critical diagnostic features of peasant 
status: “The political economy of peasant society has been, gener- 
ally speaking, based on expropriation of its ‘surpluses’ by powerful 
outsiders, through corvće, tax, rent, interest and terms of trade’ 
[Shanin, 1971a: 296]. Again, in his discussion of 'peasantry as a 
, process,' he notes that ' .. . [structural] changes in peasantry have 


been determined (or at least triggered off) by the impact of non- *“ 


peasant sections of society, a situation which can be explained“ 
both by the character of the peasant social structure . . . 
the very fact of peasant domination by powerful outsiders' [Shanin, 
1971a: 298]. This emphasis is well taken, and represents a step 
forward from earlier descriptions of the content of peasant society 
that dealt too little with structural relationships of peasants to 
nonpeasants. In Wolf's treatment, the central defining characteristic 
is taken to be the exactions of agricultural productivity by outside 
forces: 


The peasant . . . does not operate an enterprise in the economic sense; 
he runs a household, not a business concern (Wolf, 1966: 2]. . . . In 
primitive society, surpluses are exchanged directly among groups; 
peasants, however, are rural cultivators whose surpluses are transferred 
to a dominant group of rulers [1966: 3-4]. . . . A peasantry always exists 
within a larger system [1966: 8]. . . . there exist in more complex oocieties 
social relations which are not symmetrical, but are based, in some form, 
upon the exercise of power. . . . Where someone exercises an effective 
superior power . . . over a Cultivator, the cultivator must produce a fund 
of rent. /t is this production of a fund of rent which critically distinguishes 
the peasant from the primitive cultivator. . . . So far, then, the term 


‘peasant’ denotes no more than an asymmetrical relationship between E: 


producers of surplus and controllers [1966: 9-10]. 


But it is nonetheless insufficient to characterize the peasantry 
as a 'part society' [Kroeber, 1948: 284], and to describe it in terms 
of its asymmetrical relationships to external power. The fact is 
that peasantries nowhere form a homogeneous mass or agglom- 
erate, but are always and everywhere typified themselves by internal 
differentiation along, many lines. Neither Shanin nor Wolf is, of 
course, unaware of this, and Shanin's full-length stady of the 
Russian peasantry [Shanin, 1972a] and the results of Wolf's early 
fieldwork in Puerto Rico [Wolf, 1956] make it entirely clear. 
Peasantries commonly function within systems “where certain 
activities are exchanged for payment in goods, in kind, in labor or 
in cash; where such exchange may (and often does) involve a 
status differential, although the activity itself is connected to the 
land; and where the worker engages in such labor, at least in 
part, because his own access to land is dependent upon it, or 
because he has too little land of his own. Those involved in such 
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Marx on "Peasants 


by 
Michael Duggett* 


This paper discusses the writings of Marx on peasants, and 

„argues that the characterisation of him as ‘against’ the 
ipeasant overlooks the central ambivalence in his theory. It 
considers Marx's relevant writings on Asia, Ancient Greece 
and Rome, European feudalism, and, more specifically, 
England, France and Russia, and attempts to account for 
the development of his views over time. The aim is to put 
the notorious epigrams and passages into the full context 
of his thought. 


Some people know only that Marx spoke of peasants as ‘rural 
idiots’. Some know that he also compared French ones to potatoes 
in a sack and described them as representing ‘barbarism within 
civilisation‘. And many will have read David Mitrany's Marx against 
the Peasant (1951). There exist therefore several different levels of 
knowledge on the matter of Marx on peasants, and if it is neces- 
sary to confront the notorious epigrams, it is even more necessary 
to examine the theory that lies behind them. That this in an 
important element of his work seems to me as eVident as that we 
still lack an adequate account of it. This is not to say that Mitrany's ' 
book is without value. First published in 1951, it is a scholarly and 
moving account of what he saw as the disaster that had overcome 
peasants in Eastern Europe and Russia as a result of the antipathy 
between them and Marxists, so that they had been defeated Dy 
the Right in the interwar years (as a result of a division between 
peasants and workers) or destroyed by the Left, as in Russia. The 
whole problematic was a result of his actual experiences in Eastern 
Europe in the 1920s and 1930s, and the subtitle—'A Study of 


were against peasants because of the original Marxist's dogmatic 
beliefs.! The whole argument depends, in other words, upon the 
interpretatión of Marx. Now Mitrany's Marx is undoubtedly Marx 
as he was understood in that period, the Marx of the Communist 
Manifesto, Capital, and the Eighteenth Brumaire (these are the main 
works Mitrany refers to in his brief, six-page account of the 
‘Agrarian Theory of Marx’, [1951: 23-8]). Today, however, we have 
*Junior Research Fellow, University College, Swansea. Tnis article is a 
shortened and amended version of my Oxford 1972 B.Phil. thesis, written under 
the supervision of Professor J. P. Plamenatz. | would like to thank him, Pro- 
fessors Teodor Shanin and Eric Wolf, Mr Henry Tudor, Mr Philip Corrigan and 
Mr Gavin Williams, for reading the thesis and providing comment and advice. 
Of course, responsibility for error lies with me alone. 


us b. "a Dogmatism'—underlined the thrust of the title, that Marxists 
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access to works of his that Marxists in the late nineteenth and. _historical one, and because understanding of a social group whose 
early twentieth centuries did not know of, especially the Grund- = place was not to be of any importance in present and future his- 
risse, manuscripts that are of critical importance in understanding ~ torical events was low on his list of priorities. The peasant, who 
Marx's views on peasants, and it is from these manuscripts that | had played little positive part in the dynamic events of capitalist 
any interpretation must start. It is to be the argument of this 2% . development jn England and elsewhere, had a basically negative 
article that, although Mitrany's characterisation of Marx as ‘against’ $. part to play in the historical drama, as Marx saw it. He was to 
the peasant basically holds true, there are many contrary passages . % be released from rural idiocy and turned into a proletarian or in 
us justify the use of the term ‘ambivalence’ instead. Thus there S. some cases a bourgeois. Peasants were most interesting for Marx 
seems to be emerging a till-now-hidden Marx that may enable us ^ : when they were ceasing to exist as such, their expropriation from 
to comprehend the paradox that seems to have been involved in the land constituted “the prelude to the history of capital' [1961: 
the post-1945 leadership of peasants by Marxists towards revolu- ~ 762], and that is of immense significance. But to wish for the 


tion in much of the non-industrialised world. Our perspective is ` perpetuation of them upon their land would be to wish for the 
necessarily different from Mitrany's, and the new textual evidence ~ perpetuation of ‘universal mediocrity’ [ibid]. History for him was 
makes a different interpretation possible, as well as desirable. not about the mediocre or the defeated—Marx did not wish, like 


E. P. Thompson,? to rescue the inevitable victims of progress from 
oblivion. 


This brings us on to another important point, Marx and capital- 


ə» 


1. Marx's Theory and, Peasants 
Let us proceed to look at the general problem of Marx's conception 


of the peasant. It was not simply the result of an attitude or ee ism. Although it may seem strange to talk of him as an apologist 
~~, prejudice, but the necessary conclusion of a certain view of the "57" of capitalism, whenever he came to compare it with the stagnation B 
E, world. [His basic categories for explaining modern. capitalist ~. of rural life, he became, at least in his early years, little short of A 
society—bourgeois and proletarian, the former living by their cap- — ~ ecstatic. In the Communist Manifesto [1968: 31-63], as is well H b 
ital, the latter by the sale of their labour-power—were essentially .- |. known, capitalism is described as an all-conquering force, destruc- i3 
based on the difference between those who own, and those who =. tive of the fixed and narrow, creative of a world market, demystify- t i i 
operate, work within, a mode of production.) Peasants, however, — ing and liberating up to a certain point. In this context (and this i. | 
combine both of these properties into one social group. Hence the was the context of the ‘idiocy’ remark) peasants seemed to him M | 
peasant to some degree a worker, to some degree an owner of _ . the epitome of backwardness. His belief in the technical superiority q | 
the means of production, falls in between his vital categories. (The 4E ofthe capitalist mode of production in both agriculture and industry, "B 
use of a term like ‘petit bourgeois’ is to some extent an admission | a8 against the pre-capitalist, was seldom shaken [see Marx, 1961: D 
of this). Insofar as he maintains the monism of his thought, and ~~ 505), although, as we shall see, he did come to have some doubts 


insofar as he has nonetheless to write about peasant-dominated as to whether it was always better to uphóld capitalism against 


societies in which ‘the worker is a proprietor, or in which the . _ peasants, or whether to use their help in overthrowing it. But this 
proprietor works’ [Marx, 1973: 497; 1964: 97] ambivalence is the _ < was later, in the peculiar circumstances of the Russian problem. 
inevitable result. However, Marx did not consider this to be a SK. Marx remained then, above all, a hard-liner for progress. 
vital problem. The categories of bourgeois economy are valid for . ; ý 2 
all other social formations and hence one can discuss the peasant © €. Peasants in Pre-Capitalist Societies: Oriental, Ancient and 
in this way, as 'two persons. As owner of the means of production Germanic 
he is capitalist; as labourer he is his own wage-labourer' [Marx, in the relevant. section of the Grundrisse entitled "Forms which 
1969a, i: 408]. But this statement needs to be „qualified, firstly. _ precede capitalist production’ [1973: 471; 1964: 67] Marx does 
because the categories if so used have to be taken ‘with a grain ^ not speak of 'peasant societies' as such. But this section- of the 
of salt’ [Marx, 1973: 106] and secondly because Marx elsewhere 下 > manuscript, however, was essontially about the presuppositions . 
says only that this kind of operation, using capitalist categories | of capitalist production and first among these was the, destruction, 
to explain non-capitalist societies is done ‘to a certain extent not | in his view, of social forms in which 'the worker is a proprietor 
incorrectly’ [Marx, 1909: 1021]—which is little more than faint or in which the proprietor works' [1973: 497; 1964: 97], and 
praise. The point is that Marx does not anywhere deal explicitly A although this also includes small craft or artisan workers of the 
with this methodological problem, and that this resultant ambiva ) medieval type, most of his argument relates to peasants of various 
lence was not cleared up. Evidence, | would suggest, that the —. |^. kinds. He separates the main pre-capitalist societies into three 
matter was not of great importance to him. types, which he refers to as Oriental, Ancient Classical and Ger- 
This was the case because his theory was also essentially an Š manic. Each of these preceded the capitalist mode but was, in its 
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way, more advanced than the first mode of human self-production, © 4.4: ` social state into never chanoin enne desta pulo E 


which he describes as ‘pastoral society’ [1973: 472; 1964: 68] which 3 Indian.peasants thus stood accused of historical stagnation and | 
is essentially a clan living a migratory life, herdsmen and hunters, parochialism, they were a standing denial of all his theories of | 
endlessly mobile. Each of the three forms is further than this along A historical development. d 
‘the road to fully developed private property, although some are - In his disoussion of the Orient in the ‘Forms “ Marx deals 
more developed than others. And all of them are primarily agri- at length with the problem of why this state of affairs has come 
. cultural societies, in which ‘landed property and agriculture form _ about. Although he realises that his initial Bernier-inspired insight 
,"«the basis of the economic order’ [ 1973: 485; 1964: 80]. í ig a simplification, he discusses the way in which peasants in the 
;* Let us look at his account of the three forms in the Grundrisse 3 |" Orient can be said to ‘own’ land. Certainly they do not, and this 
It is a rather disembodied and elliptical account, for it is, after all, “is meant to apply to all societies, own their land in their capacity 
only about forms rather than contents, and these were no more ss ^ as individuals, for the presupposition of any ownership is, obviously 
than notebooks filled for self-clarification in 1858-9. Hence at some © enough, the existence of a community— Property therefore means 
points his arguments need to be supplemented by other of his . ‘belonging to a tribe (community) . . . and by means of the rela- 
writings, as in his account of Oriental society, for example. By © 3 tionship of this community to the land, to the earth as its inorganic 
this he meant the societies of Imperial China and of India. His JW. body, there occurs the relationship of the individual to the land’ 
emphasis, in this as ig all of the'cases, was upon the level of. (1964: 90; 1973: 492]. Hence in Oriental forms, private property, 
the village community, the level at which land was owned and’ although not non-existent, was underdeveloped and conditioned 
worked, the social base, rather than the level of politics. (He of | PE by its social environment. In each village, again, as he says 
course knew that there were important differences between the > . Characterized by ‘a combination of manufacturers and agriculture 
societies, but these were less important, in terms of his implicit. < -within the small commune, which thus becomes altogether self- 
comparison with the capitalist West, than the similarities, as with: -^. sustaining’ [ 1973: 473; 1964: 70], there was little connection With 
Max Weber). The Orient always remained something of a mystery or need of, other villages. But the immense need for irrigation, 
to Marx, as a fossilised form of life that had existed unchanged, . 8nd the inability of the vilages to co-operate to do it themselves, 
while elsewhere societies had risen and fallen. The problems he. ; leads to the State having immense power, but of a profoundly 
was concerned with in all his discussions were these 一 why had this: . Superstructural kind. It is not Oriental despotism that leads to 
form of social organisation not developed over time, what was weak private property, but the means of production in the villages 
the origin of the peculiar mode of government (Oriental depotism), 3 ^ The relation between these is complex," but in terms of historical 
and what form did property take? These were discussed first in i ~ impact, the Oriental State has been ineffectual, its cities have been 
his letters and artiqles of 1853. At this point he conceived that | ^" merely parasitic, have had no modernising impact have been little 
the characteristic feature of Oriental Society was its total lack of * more than centres for tax-collection—‘royal camps works of 
anything that could be called private property (‘the real key, even ^ - artifice erected over the economic construction proper“ [1973: 479: 
to the Oriental heaven’ [1965a: 81]) as noticed by travellers like ` ^... 1964: 78]. But, the problem of historical stagnation also needs to 
Bernier. He communicated this fact in a letter to Engels, who in; be considered at the ultimately determining level of the village 
hís reply, produced what has by now become familiar as the argu- community. The ‘communal property and private possession’ [1964: 
ment for strong central government and weak property from irriga« © : 75; 1973: 477] is itself part of the explanation—the tight Societ] 
tion [see ibid.: 82]. Marx more or less accepted this, and quoted . ae control in the villages, the lack of Opportunity, means that the Asian 
him at length in an article of his own in the New York Daily Tribune, — = villager remained a non-Faustian undynamic individual; such a 
but also added an argument about the low level of civilisation in. = closed society leaves ‘little chance for anyone to break through 
the East necessitating governmental intervention; and the self- — Social customs, to take over other people's land. There is bat 
sufficiency of the village communes there, which are characterised ~ here for the villagers as peasants—‘In the Oriental form this loss 
by the ‘domestic union of agricultural and manufacturing pursuits’ [of property] is hardly possible . . . since the indivicual member 
[1969b: 92]. He also went on to argue that the English would. of the commune never enters into the relation of freedom towards 
disrupt these communities in India because the Hindu cotton trade 5 it. . . . He is rooted to the Spot, ingrown’ [1973: 494; 1964: 94]— 
would be undercut by the Manchester one—‘blowing up their | but the historical progress of the Orient has suffered thereb ‘The 
economical basis’ [ibid.: 93]. And this did not sadden him, for s Asiatic form necessarily hangs on most tenaciously and Ka the 
he went on to attack these communities in no uncertain manner— o longest time . . . there is a self-sustaining circle of production' - 
‘this undignified, stagnatory, and vegetative life... subjugated "| 11973: 486; 1964: 83]. Only an outside force can break the vicious 
man to external circumstances . . . transformed a self-developing i circle, and Marx saw,the British Empire in India. and European 
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imperialism in general, as a progressive force insofar as it brought 
the Orient into history, and thus ultimately into the realm of his: 


theory. 


Ancient, or Classical society, as he calls it, is also talked about. 


at some length in the ‘Forms. . . .' He placed it after the Asiatic 


as a progressive epoch in the economic development of human: 


society in his famous 'Preface' of 1859 [1971: 21). This placing, 


however, did not necessarily suggest that it evolved out of it, for. 


his theory does not really allow for a social system that gives 
birth to another to outlive its product by thousands of years. 


For it was obvious that whereas the Asiatic form still remained a: 
problem of contemporary politics in Marx's own day, Ancient © 
society posed only theoretical problems. But this very fact about à 
Greece and Rome 一 that they had declined and fallen, not only: 
under external pressure but for internal reasons—gave them the: 
pathos of change. Marx was more interested, more charitable, to 
children destined to become old, than he was to the eternally. 


young, the retarded. 

He saw the characteristic feature of Ancient society as a con- 
tradiction so built into its basic structure that it was doomed to 
collapse. The basic method of production in this form was peasant 
farming on individual property, an individualism, however, that 


was tempered by the need of the communities in which the peas- 


ants lived to defend themselves against other communities. The 


communities here consisted of cities that lived by farming the 
land around them, cities of soldierly peasants. Here it was not 


irrigation that the communities needed as a precondition -of life, 
but warfare: “War is therefore the great comprehensive task, the 


great communal labour’ [1973: 474; 1964: 71]. But thereby the | 
community comes to be experienced by the individual in only @ © 


negative way, and the development of a private-property perspective 


is assisted by the method of production: ‘Their relation to the - 
natural conditions of labour are those of proprietors; but personal . 
labour must continuously establish these conditions as real con- : 
ditions and objective elements of the personality of the individual Y 


[1964: 73; 1973: 476]. For the households are independent: ‘small 
agriculture working for direct consumption; manufacture as dom- 
estic side occupation of wives and daughters’ 71973: 475; 1964: 
73]. These small communities of equal soldierly peasants „are 
affected by differentiation from within and by imperialistic impulses, 
inherent in communities that live by warfare (his examples are the 
Greeks, the Romans and also thé Jews [1973: 476; 1964: 73]). 


The formation of a soldierly class outside in the Empire, the peas- ~ 


ants who have left their land to conquer, is matched by the 
creation of a new leisured and politicelly powerful class at homa. 


The solidarity of the old community is lost, and the commonly: — 
owned land is steadily taken over by the patrician group [see Marx, 


1973: 479; 1964: 77]. So instead of 'equality among its free self. 


MARX ON PEASANTS 


(for although psasant expropriation and the creation of a proletariat 
is a necessary precondition of capitalism- it is not a sufficient 
condition) but which nonetheless made it a precursor, in some 
sense, of the modern development. This was the point he made 


- later on, in 1877, in the famous letter to a Russian journal f 1965a: 

311]. Whether his account is historically valid, as opposed to 
-— fascinating, is another matter. It probably helps us to understand 
> Marx rather more than it does Roman history. One cannot match 
-his twenty sentences against Gibbon.$ 


*Feudalism' occupies a more strategic position in Marx's writings 


* than does any other social system except capitalism, and he says 


rather more about it than he does about socialism. His writings 
do not try to convey any kind of insight about the meaning of 
life in it at the level of Bloch's Feudal Society [1965] or Huizinga's 


Y The Waning of the Middle Ages [1924]. He does not try to under- 


stand it, as it were, for itself, but only as the sole pre-capitalist 
form that gave birth to capitalism. In the 'Forms . . . he deals 
with the basic structure of the village, whìch, as with the Asian 
form, ultimately determines the social: structure, and in the first 
volume of Capital with its transformation, as in the case of England, 
into a fully capitalist society. In the ‘Forms . . .' Marx talks about 
the 'Germanic system' as the third precapitalist form to evolve 
out of the primitive state of human existence. It only becomes 


~ accurately described as ‘feudalism’ when it also includes towns 
© end landlords, which exist over and above the village communities 


and live off their surplus. The account of» the mode of farming im 


"the village, which is called ‘Germanic’ for no chauvinistic reason 
but probably out of homage to Hegel, whose Western post-Homan 


civilisation is also so-called is again frustratingly sketchy and + 
elliptical. His vision is of individual families settling down in the 
vast forests of Europe— The economic totality is, at bottom, con- 
tained in each individual household, which forms an independent 
centre of production for itself [1973: 484; 1964: 79]— whereas, 


^ in the Orient, the ^evel of independence was at the commune, in 


Classical Society at the level of the warrior-city. Thus there is 
& much greater degree of «individual autonomy: ‘The commune 
exists only in the inter-relations among these individual landed 
proprietors as such. Communal property as such appears only as 
a communal accessory to the individual tribal seats' [1973: 484; 
1964: 80]. The community is needed only for war, religion, or 
disputes and judgments. The communally-owned land does exist, 
end it is used for grazing or hunting, but it is used by the peas- 


"ants in their capacity as individual members of the commune. 


In its early forms,’ Germanic society is distinct from the other 
3 / ><a 


ee a 


" sustaining peasants’ [ 1964: 73; 1973: 476] one has patrician-owned  . 
Aatifundia operated by slaves. He saw this kind of process: of . 
peasant expropriation as in some sense typical, a process that in 
“Rome did not lead to the establishment of a fully capitalist society 
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two in that it lacks cities. When itidoes develop them it creates ~~ 


a peculiar form of city that is ultimately destructive of itself. The 


combination of individual, almost fully-developed private property, E 


and the emergence of groups within it that are dependent upon 
the peasants but separate from them, lords and bourgeois, is the 
crucial process. The mere fact that feudal lords ruled over peasant 
villages in order simultaneously to exploit and defénd them was 
not of particular significance to him. No more than conquest or 
enslavement did this become a significant fact until the 'relationship 
of domination’ [1964: 102; 1973: 500] becomes used to alter the 
mode of production. And while the serfs are bound to their soil 
by the sword of their master, they are, nonetheless, owners of it 
insofar as they work it and are allowed to keep some of the fruits 
for themselves, as he says later in Capital of fourteenth and fifteenth 
century England: 'the immense majority of the population con- 
sisted . . . of free peasant proprietors—whatever was the feudal 
title under which their right of property was hidden [1961: 717]. 
It is only their being freed from this land, not just from their lords, 


that is the crucial change, and as long as this society remains: © 
orientated towards the production of use values, with no larger |. 


market than the lord’s court, it remains stable. Under the classic 
feudal system serfs are too valuable as soldiers to be disposed of. 
But the lord’s power over them ‘forms a necessary ferment for the 
development and the decline and fall of all original relations of 
property and of production’ [1973: 501; 1964: 102-3] as he later 
demonstrates. The city, too, in a way that he does not thoroughly 
describe in the ‘Forms . . .’, is also destined to overcome the 
peasants around it, and absorb them: ‘the Middle Ages (Germanic 
period) begins with the land as the seat of history, whose further 
development then moves forward in the contradiction between 
town and countryside; the modern (age) is the urbanisation of the 
countryside’ [1973: 479; 1964: 78].8 


3. Peasants and Capitalism—England and France 

Let us now leave the purely theoretical realm of the Grundrisse 
and proceed to look at the account Marx gives in his other writings 
of the relationship between peasants and capitalism in three differ- 
ent countries—England, France and Russia. He..wrote on France 
in the context of Bonaparte’s seizure of power in the 1840s and 
1850s, and later, at the time of the Paris Commune in 1871. His 
writings on England, and by this | mean Capital rather than any- 
thing else, were done in the 1860s. He wrote on Russia in occa- 
sional letters in the 1850s, but the most interesting things were 
written at the very end of his life, in 1877 and 1881. Russia will 
be dealt with last. | propose, howeves, to talk about Marx on 


England before Marx on France, although this is chronologically . 
incorrect. But it makes sense for two reasons, firstly because it is. 


convenient at this stage to follow through the development of 
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feudalism into capitalism begun above aiid the English experience 
as presented in Capital is the epitome of this, and secondly because 
it is convenient to examine the French experience in the light of 
the English one. : 
The first» volume of Capital is about mankind in general, but its 
arguments and examples are drawn from the English experience. 
It was there that peasants were first expropriated on a large scale 
and became the first proper proletariat in history. (In Rome the 
expropriated peasants became a mob of ‘do nothings’—see his 
1877 letter [1965a: 311] ). It was in England that the peasant, both 
worker and owner, with his rights in common land, was split into 
two men, and the separate concepts of ‘labour’ and ‘capital’ were 
created. The chapter of Capital / entitled ‘The So-Called Primitive 
Accumulation’ is about how capitalist methods of farming have 
destroyed the English peasantry. It is written with a serious polem- 
ical intent, to mock and jibe the English bourgeois economists into 


-an awareness of the reality behind such bland phrases as ‘primitive 


accumulation’ or, ‘establishing the foundations of the capitalist 
method of production’. Although, in Marx's eyes ‘in the tender : 


annals of Political Economy the idyllic’ reigns’ [1961: 714] the fact /.“ - 


is that the key 'moments', as he puts it, in the process of primary 
accumulation, are those when 'great masses of men are suddenly 
and forcibly torn from their means of subsistence and hurled as - 
free and “unattached” proletarians on the labour market. The ex- 
propriation of the agricultural producer, of the peasant,,from the 
soil, is the basis of the whole process’ [1961: 716] «He is arguing į _ 
here that the English peasants were expropriated, that this was a | 
necessary precondition of capitalism, that it happened with a good | 
deal of violence, and that it was nonetheless progressive. Marx | 
wanted to expropriate the expropriators, not prevent the peasants | 
from being expropriated in the first place. He would not have had 
it not happen—he merely wishes to make it clear how it did. 

Marx's account of this, long historical process focusses upon » 
the importance of political power—that of lords over their local 
subordinates, and that of the central government. In the fifteenth 
century, as Marx sees it, the old feudal nobility were destroyed 
in the Wars of the Roses and replaced by a new one, with a 
bourgeois sensitivity to the possibility of commercial enrichment. 
Land now came to be seen as a possible source of'cash income 
from sheep grazing, and the peasants as less valuable as soldiers 
than before. In the period that followed, the impact, as Barrington 
Moore has put it, of ‘Royal peace and wool’ [1967:°7] was two-fold. 
First, the armed retainers, no longer of value in the piping times 
of peace, were disbanded, and secondly, the lords began to make 
initial attacks upon the common land, of critical importance in the 
structure of the village economy. The new nobility, ‘the child of 
its time, for which money was the power of all powers’ [1961: 718] 
thus came into conflict not only with their own people, but with 
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'' only from the outside, but from within. Peasants remained, but : 
in the sixteenth century the process had begun, and there appeared > 
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the B one. At this time the Tudor State saw its prime need to defend 


the peasants, as it needed. soldiers and feared social disorder. So.“ 
on behalf of their stout yeomanry, the King and Parliament fought : 
against the lords. But land was taken over nonetheless, for, Marx ' 


says, the capitalist system required expropriation, and the govern- 
ment were fighting a historical current. Since there was also an 
A T PERA a 9 

internal process of differentiation going on, some peasants bought 


up the land of their neighbours and became prosperous yeomen, 5 


although still tenants. This was, after all, an example of his 
‘Germanic system’, and the wall of custom was broken down not 


in the countryside not only paupers, but the man-eating sheep of 
More's Utopia [1965:46]. 


It was the Civil War and the 'Glerious Revolution’ of the seven- | 


teenth century that wére the crucial period. Before the peasant 


could be put in his place, his defender, the Monarch, had to be put ; 
in His. In this sense these constituted a bourgeois revolution, in < 
that power passed to a Parliament dominated by the ‘landlord and 三 
capitalist appropriators of surplus value’ [Marx, 1961: 723]. Now it ` 
was possible to use the legal mechanisms and power of the State ~ 
to take over peasant land, to enclose the commons, and from . 
the eighteenth century onwards continued the process, of gradual “| 
theft: "The parliamentary form of the robbery is that of Acts for ~ 
enclosures of Commons, in other words, decrees by which the 

landlords grant themselves the people's land as private property, | 


decrees of expropriation of the people' [ibid.: 724]. Hence 'About 


1750, the yeomanry had disappeared, and so had, in the last decade . 
of the eighteenth century, the last trace of the common land of the .: 


agricultural labourer’ [ibid.: 723]. So the English countryside 
possessed a new structure of big landlords, tenant farmers and 


landless wage-labourers, and agriculture could be carried on in 8 © 
new and rationalised fashion. Capitalism in the countryside. meant ~ 
that The irrational, old fashioned methods of agriculture ara | 


replaced by scientific ones' [ibid.: 505]. 

The disappearing of the English peasantry has since prompted 
immense controversy as to its cause, its duration and its con- 
sequences. Marx's account, with its stress upon cómpulsion, upon 
the enclosure movements, and upon dramatic transformation M 
social structure, has been more or less upheld by many writers, 
not all Marxists, although there is of course an opposing school.” 
The strength of Marx's account is his emphasis upon the connec- 
tion between technological advance and political power, and the 
Social costs incurred in raising productivity. The implications of his. 


claim that the process of accumulation in England involved the — 
use of ‘reckless terrorism’ [ibid.: 732-3] would require another | 
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sees it, dripping with blood. He certainly has, at this point, a tragic 
; vision of the contradictions of progress. 


Capital |, as | have said, is mainly about England, and its argu- 
ment, although applicable to all countries in Europe, fits England 
best. There are*some references to France in it, especially a footnote 
in which Marx argues that 'A similar movement is seen during the 
last ten years in France; in proportion as capitalist production there 


“takes possession of agriculture, it drives the “surplus” agricultural 
. population into the towns’ [ibid.: 693n], and he goes on to claim 
that whereas the rural percentage of population was 75.58 in 1846, 


it was down to 71.14 in 1861. In other words, he expected the 


"future social structure to be roughly similar to that in England. 


Although his famous 'De te fabula narratur' [ibid.: 8] was directed 


: ito Germans, it might as well have been said to the French. But 
* while he might have expected future events to be similar, he knew 
“very well that France had several peculiar features derived from 


her history. For although in her bourgeois revolution a monarch had 
lost his head and feudal property relations had been overthrown 


^ and replaced by bourgeois ones, it had not been the peasantry who 


had been freed from their land but rather the rural upper classes, 


“and the peasantry survived as the rulers of their soil. Hence one 


had a completely different social structure, with a dominant bour- 


= geoisie, a small but growing proletariat, and a numerous peasantry 
` whose weight, if they chose to use it, was decisive. In his capacity 
-85 a strategist of revolution he perforce had to consider them. 


The problem for him was this—would the peasants become a 
worthwhile ally of his chosen class, the proletariat, against capital- 


; ism, and would they be able to act as a class at all? Would these 
_ ‘Hobbesian’ men be able to act in a ‘Marxian’ manner? 


Marx's writings on French peasants in the 1850's were his first 


confrontation with the problem of peasant political action as a 
^ contemporary issue, and they remain perhaps his most oft-quoted 
< and notorious. In these writings—the ‘Class Struggles in France, 


1848-50' [in Marx, 1950, i: 128-220] and the ‘Eighteenth Bruntaire 
of Louis Bonaparte' [in Marx, 1968: 95-180]—he comments upon 


the role of the peasants in the 1789 Revolution, that they were 
. ‘gratuitously freed’ by it [1950: 196], which does not suggest a 
very active role. Bus, active or not, they were beneficiaries of it, 
- were ‘transformed’ from ' semi-villeins into freeholders' [ Marx, 1968: “ 


173]. Their main function during the Revolutionary period and after, 
was to defend the soil of their country, now also their own, in the 


_ &rmies of France, which they did, in Marx's view with much eager-“ + 
— Hess, full of a ‘youthful passion for property’, the gift of a Revolu- 


lon that had meant for them both ‘liberation and enrichment’ 


-[ibid.: 173-4]. But by the time Marx was writing, the bourgeoisie, 
“the former ally of the Revolution, had become an oppressor as 


vicious as the old nobility, although through different mechanisms. 
Now it was debt, the burden of usury, that weighed upon the 
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peasantry: ga 
placed by the mortgage' [ibid.: 


was horribly exploited upon it. Marx accepted this, but believed 
that the consciousness of oppression would grow, and that the 
peasant would become an anti-capitalist in time, because, although 
like the bourgeois, an owner, of property, he had, ky the 1850s, 
through the effect of increased population, subdivision of the soil 


and indebtedness, ‘sunk to the level of the Irish tenant farmer— ~ 


all under the pretence of being a private proprietor’ [7950: 197]. 


In what way did peasants act politically as a result of these con- ` 


ditions? 
Marx discussed this in the context of Louis Bonaparte's rise to 
power, a rise that seriously disturbed his sense of reality. It always 


seemed like a sick joke to him, that such a small man could . 


become so powerful, and all of the events that he describes in such 


loving (or rather, contemptuous) detail that preceded Bonaparte's . 


taking absolute power were only ‘politics’ to him, in the weak 


superstructural, sense. But more, Bonaparte was a profound puzzla ' 


to him (he was always solving riddles, finding keys and discover- 
ing secrets, because his immensely comprehensive paradigm threw 
these at him all the time, and because he always tried to see behind 


appearances to reality). He connected Bonaparte and the peasants . 
in several ways—it was apparent to him that the massive peasant | 
vote for Bonaparte had been decisive and had to be explained—: 
and the first of these is of deep psychological interest. This is the’ — 
famous passage in which he admits that both peasants and 


Napoleon baffle him and that hence the one represents the other, 
,that Louis Napoleory 'clumsily cunning, knavishly naive . . . an 


a 


s this symbol bore the unmistakable physiognomy of the class that 


a represents barbarism within civilisation’ [ibid.: 159]. Journalistic, E 
Hegelian and splenetic, this piece of writing, famous as it is, should — 


ts not perhaps be taken too seriously. But if a man chooses to make 
epigrams he must be judged by them. From this passage it is evi- 


dent that Marx despises Louis Napoleon, and that he also, in. a 
more abstract sense, despises French peasants, who are seen as | 


”barbarians but cunning, a kind of "Sancho Panza' stereotype. 


Mitrany's thesis about social dogmatism find plentiful support in : 


this kind of outburst, and the sweeping judgment of ‘barbarisni 
within civilisation’ is hard to accept, carbuncles notwithstanding.” 
Of course Marx was capable of better than that. He also analysed 
peasant Bonapartism in terms of their distinct interest as an econ- 
omic group—that the other ruling houses of France in the nine- 
teenth century represented classes hostile to them, the Bourbons 


the landed nobility, the Orleans the capitalists, and that memories ~~ 
of the first Napoleon suggested to them that Bonaparte was their ` 


man. A vote for Napoleon was hence a vote against the old régime 


cc 


‘the feudal obligation that went with the land was re-“ 
174]. Xt remained a fact, however, _ 
that in 1850 the peasant loved and clung to his land, even if he 


` Napoleonic and the private property illusions, 


undecipherable hieroglyphic for the understanding of the civilised— — . 136], very much Marx's view, he does not see much evidence of 
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and the capitalists that were sucking them?dry: ‘Napoleon was to 
the peasants not a person, but a programme. . . Behind the 
Emperor was hidden the peasant war' [ibid. 759]. He further 
believed that this trust, once given, would as soon be taken away 
when Napoleon «proved manifestly unable to defend the peasants 
against the consequences of trying to be petit-bourgeois in a cap- 
italist society, and that this loss of faith in Napoleon would also 


:. lead to a loss of faith in their own small scale property as a way 


of life and so 'the entire state edifice erected on this small holding 
will fall to the ground'; the peasants, disabused of both the 
would become 
revolutionary and anti-capitalist, 'and the proletarian revolution will 
obtain that chorus without which its solo song becomes a swan 
song in all peasant countries' [Marx, 1968: 177n]. 

This optimism of Marx's as to peasant disbelief in smallholdings 
seems to me, and not only in hindsight, excessive. Did he really 
believe that disillusion with Napoleon meant disillusion with their 


~ piece of land, meant alliance with the townsmen against capitalism 
“and private property? Certainly there is some evidence that Marx 


had doubts about the imminent appearance of the peasant ‘chorus’. 
Seventeen years after the first (1852) publication of 'Eighteenth 
Brumaire', Marx's new edition in 1869, omitted the crucial passage 
referring to the 'chorus'. Perhaps he had doubts by that time that 


the chorus would appear, or perhaps he did not believe it any longer 


necessary. The idea certainly remained correct for all peasant 


countries. We shall return to this in a moment, but let us continue 


to consider Marx's optimism about revolutionary peasants in 1852. 
For although in his recent book Zeldin has said of the nineteenth- 
century French peasantry that ‘Debt was their great scourge’ [ 1973: 
class-consciousness or radical political action, whereas Marx 
believed that the peasant of the future would be willing to over- 
throw the old social order, including his land, and strike out 'beyond 


_ the condition of his social existence, the small holding’ [19§8: 
= 172-3]. 


Nonetheless, the question of how the peasants, as a class, would 


_ be able to act in a revolutionary manner remained to be resolved, 


for he had often expressed doubts as to the ability of. peasants , 
10 carry out even successful revolts; he says in 1846: "rhe great / 
risings of the Middle Ages all radiated from the country, but equally; , 
temained totally ineffective because of the isolation and consequent | 
erudity of the peasants' [1965b: 66]. Were they in fact a class at 
all? (It is immaterial that he used the word loosely of them, as in 
‘class that represents . . .'). Now a class, for Marx, is more than 
& group of individuals that share the same relation to the means of 
production, and it is more than the possession of a consciousness 
of common interest—the crucial factor is a common political organ- 
isation directed against other classes and actively engaging in class 
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struggle. Only then is full 'classness' achieved: What the French 
peasants have in common, however, has the paradoxical but in- 
evitable effect, given their way of life, of dividing rather than 
uniting them. They have.some of the prerequisites: ‘Insofar 88^ 
millions of families live under economic conditions of existence - 
that separate their mode of life, their interests and their culture from ` 
those of other classes, and put them in hostile opposition to the < 


latter, they form a class’ [Marx, 1968: 172]. But their individual self- * 


sufficiency, like that of the Germanic villages he was to talk about | 
in the Grundrisse, reduces the amount of community feeling and 二 
need, and hence their solidarity as a class is equivocal, in the sense 
that ‘potatoes in a sack form a sack of potatoes’. More precisely, 
and less epigramatically: ‘Insofar as there is merely a local inter- 
connection among these small-holding peasants, and the identity of 
their interests begets no community, no national bond and no: 
political organisation amóng them, they do not form a class' [ibid.]. : 
On the one hand they are, on the other they are not. This unhappy 
conclusion (from our point of view only; for Marx this fact was 
explanatory of the peasant need for Bonaparte and paternal govern: - 
ment, unable to represent themselves they had to be represented) 
is an inevitable consequence of his class model, normally appro- 
priate when dealing with workers in factories in towns, or with 
the bourgeoisie in their clubs, but less appropriate to peasants 
spread over a large country. The question of French (or any) 
peasant classness is not resolved here—Marx almost seems to be 
agreeing with the recent argument of Shanin that perhaps one 


definition of peasants is that they are aimost incapable of definition < 


in terms derived from other social contexts and historical exper. d: 
iences [Shanin, 1971: 239, 254]. 23 
The remarks of Marx in Capital, in 1867, have already been 
mentioned, and the 1869 sudden doubt in peasant militancy has 
already been referred to. His treatment of the potential of the | 
French peasants during the Commune, in 1871, however, reveals - 
_ that he still considered them important. The problem was, how- 


ever, that they had not acted to assist the Paris Commune. This P 


was not, Marx thought, because they were opposed to its social 
programme but because they were unaware of it, and kept unaware 
by the bourgeoisie. By 1871, the ‘chorus’, so long !ooked for, had 
almost appeared, and the proletariat had a good deal to offer ta 


their prospective allies in revolution. The Commune, Marx says, “| 


'alone was able, and at the same time compelled, to solve in favour 
of the peasant, viz., the hypothecary debt, lying like an incubus 
upon his parcel of soil, the prolétariat foncier (rural proletarist), - 
daily growing upon it, and his expropriation from it enforced, 8t | 
a more and more rapid rate, by the very: development of modem 
agriculture . . .” [1968: 296]. He argues, further, that the Napole- 
onic, small-holding illusion was rapidly breaking down (it was 
supposed to have been doing this in the 1850s) and thet, crucially, 
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three months’ free communication of Communal Paris with the 

‘provinces would bring about a general rising of the peasants’ [ibid.: 

297]. 4 

(In other words, his vision in 1871 is of a peasantry that only; 

` requires (although it does require it) a stimulus from the centre, 

~ a concrete programme, to rise in revolution. But this peasant revo- 
lution would be, as he says, aimed at overthrowing the rule of 
the bourgeoisie, not in order to build socialism, but in order to 
remove the incubus of mortgage and debt from their private patches 


of land, so that they could live a little better but in the same old „1 


way. Is this the same result as that desired by the putative prole- , 
terian government? How long could such a régime survive sur- 
rounded by a sea of newly liberated peasants, and would not the 
 proletarian/peasant alliance break down after the future revolution, 
`. as a result of class interest, in just the same way that the bourgeois/ 
peasant alliance of 1789 had broken down 一 as Marx saw? This 
as, after all, a real problem in Russia later on.13 Marx did not 
carry the argument through. It is one thing to call for the peasants, 
fike spirits. from the deep—but will they come when you do call 
lor them? And, if they come, what do you do with them then? ) 
2 AJ 
4, Peasants and Revolution in Russia 
As we have seen, when confronting a society in which peasants 
still constitute a large percentage of the population, Marx is quite 
«ble to consider them rationally as potential allies of the proletariat 
against capitalism. The point is this, however: if it is a necessary 
grecondition of capitalism that peasants become proletarianised, 
that their land is freed for rational methods of farming, and if this 
is a progressive historical process that is to be applauded, how 
"can one seriously envisage allying with them against this attack 
on their way of life when the result will be the overthrowing of 
tapitalism before it has done its rationalising work and when this 
will mean that a proletarian government will have to do the work 
“that should already have been done (replace small-scale inefficient 
-paasant farming by large-scale efficient farming and so on) in the 
$wth of the opposition of the peasants who have just helped to 
meko your revolution and who can therefore only be overcome by 
A massive use of State*power? Not to carry out this histaric task 
~ would be to condemn socialism to inevitable failure. This was 
~ the essence of the problem. Marx does not discuss the tactics 
öf the »ost-revolutionary dilemma, but it is implicit in his writings, 
Cert he is aware that a pre-emptive strike against capitalism, in 
“countries where it does not yet dominate the mode of production, 
hus costs for socialists that have to be considered. His ambivalence 


Sa the desirability of this kind of revolution is well illustrated in 


y 


Jes treatment of Russia. Only becoming industrialised in his life- 
ime, this distant country became more and more important to 
at the end of his life. He learned its languaga, corresponded 
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174 : 
with its earnest intellectuals, and talked of making it the model, . 
as England was of volume one, of the second part of Capital. 
Also, since revolutions had failed, or not yet occurred, in England, 
France and Germany, Russia seemed a logical land of hope. 

He had first referred to it in the ‘Forms . . . section of the 
Grundrisse at a couple of points, as possessing, in»the Slavonic 
village community, a form that closely resembled the Oriental, with 
'common property and communal production' [1973: 490; 1964: 
88]. It was this village community, as a pre-capitalist institution 
still alive in modern times, that held his interest the whole time. 
From the beginning, his views were formed in a debate with the 
figure, and after 1866 the ghost, of Baron von Haxthausen, whose 
discovery of the 'mir' in his Russian Empire [1856] presented some- 
thing new. to the eyes of Europe» a social institution that had 
died elsewhere and thàt might be able to save Russia from the 
horrors of industrialization and of having proletarians in her cities. 
This seemed something special and unique to Haxthausen, if not : 
to Marx [see Marx, 1971: 33n]. i 

Haxthausen also argued that the commune was an essential prop 
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for the political stability of the Tsarist Empire. Marx doubted that .- 


this was the case. In the first place he seemed to believe that in 


fact there was an active anti-Tsarist potential in the peasant ^ 


communes, In 1858 he wrote to Engels: 'in Russia the revolution 
has begun. .. . As soon as the business there develops somewhat 
more perceptibly, we shall obtain proof of how far the worthy 
State Councillor Haxthausen allowed himself to be taken in by 
the "authorities" a»d by the peasants trained by the authorities 
[1965a: 110-11]. Later on, in 1860, he compared the Russian 
Emancipation to the American slave rebellion, both being anti-feudal, 
bourgeois revolutions insofar as slavery and serfdom were being 
destroyed, even if the Russian was a revolution from above rather 
than below [ibid.: 121]. 

In the second place Marx had the advantage over the Baron 
in that he knew that if the Russian régime wished to modernise 
itself, it would be forced by the logic of capitalism to break up 
the mir as a form of peasant control. For if development was to 
proceed, the conservative political function of the institution, that, 
as Haxthausen put it, ‘no proletariate can be formed so long a8 
they exist with their present constitution' [1856, i: 124] becomes 
an economic handicap for precisely that reason, and they must 
be broken up. By 1868, Marx seemed to have enough evidence . 
that this was occurring, and it was a loss that he did not seem 
to mourn. In a letter to Engels he said that the commune was not 
at all democratic, but patriarchal in character, and that it dis- 
couraged peasant initiative (as he had argued in the Grundrisse | 


of Oriental communes [ 1973: 486, 1964: 83]) so it did not concem — 


ari 
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: t » 
“him much that ‘the whole foul mess is in process of collapse’ 


[1965a: 217]. 

So then, by 1868 it looked as if Marx had written off the com- 
mune as in any way useful either to oppose Tsarism or to build 
upon, because it was being destroyed by a newly arisen capitalism. 
But if he had, others had not. The debate between Easterners and 
Westerners in Russia inevitably called forth correspondence to the 
master to adjudicate whether she had to follow the path of Europe. 
His theory, after all, had no obvious geographical halting-point, and 
Capital had first appeared in Russia, in 1869, before it was even 
translated into English! His letter of 1877 to a Russian journal 
(never sent in his lifetime but forwarded in 1884 by Engels to 
Vera Zasulich, of whom more later) was written to define his 
position. It is a fairly long letter, but the ‘meat’ of it is contained 
in this passage: ‘If Russia continues to pursue the path she has 


~ followed since 1861, she will lose the finest chance ever offered 


by history to a people and undergo all the fatal vicissitudes of the 
capitalist regime’ [ibid.: 312]. Now this sentence, because of its 
‘If... then’ form would seem to have the inestimable advantage 
of ambiguity. It suggests that an opponent of capitalism must 


`. also oppose the régime, and must try to ensure the survival of 


the mir. But it also suggests that there is a good deal of historical 
momentum, sixteen years, in the direction of capitalist development 
and that, if not stopped soon, this would become irreversible and 


~ the chance lost. Hence the Easterners would have to act soon or 


forever hold their peace. Marx argues that then, Russia would 
experience the 'pitiless laws' [ibid.: 313] of capitalism like every- 
where else. But it ought to be noticed that he does not now seem 


| quite so sure that the mir is no more than a foul mess. 


In 1881, Vera Zasulich, a Narodnik, wrote him an anxious letter 
about the fate of the Russian peasantry, and his immense difficulties 
with the reply (as well as his much greater knowledge on the 
matter) are revealed in the humber of drafts he wrote. The final 
letter is only the tip of an iceberg. In it he says that the thrust 
of his argument in Capital | was that in order for capitalism to 


: flourish, small, self-earned (peasant) private property had to be 


replaced by large-scale private property, whereas in the case of 


“Russia the first of these does not yet exist, and she has ia the mir 


8 common-property form that has not yet been individualised. 
Hence, he says, the analysis there given is not relevant to Russia— 
that story is not told of you. a 

This seems an extremely odd argument, for two reasons. The 


- first is that although in Capital his argument was that it was small 


peasant property that in England had to be transformed to allow 


the dominance of the capitalist mode of production in agriculture, 


itis also true that in the very first paragraph of the “Forms . . .' 

section of the Grundrisse he had written that the presupposition of 

“this was ‘dissolution of small, free landed property as well as of 
) is 
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communal landownership' [1973: 471; 1964: 67]. In other worda "aware that the peasant commune is being already, influenced by 
if the type of property in England had to be altered, so too did it developments in Russia: 'A certain type of capitalism . . . wishes 
in Russia. And it could also be argued that the transforming of: “to annihilate the community’ [ibid.: 224] which will disappear 
common property, which he says must happen first in Russia and. through the effects of differentiation, migration and. so on 'unless 
which he has said nothing about in Capital, is in fact dealt with. "itis broken by,a powerful counterforce . . . only a Russian revo- 
therein, in his account of the destruction of common lands in: -lution can save the Russian village community’ [ibid.: 226]. It is 
England by enclosures. So Marx is a little unfair tò himself—he: “inside Russia that the decisive events, in this context, will occur. 
does in fact say a good deal about the problem in Capital and Rut what kind of a revolution would this be? The answer seems 
elsewhere. Secondly, it is odd to see Marx so undecided. In the ‘to be clear enough that it was to be a revolutidn in the towns that 

‘Forms . . “ he had little time for the Oriental village which had) “was to save rural Russia, and whether bourgeois or proletarian, 

not self-developed, which had been historically stagnant. But when: . the important point is that nowhere does Marx suggest that the 

asked to choose, in 1881, between a neo-Oriental system and ita: i peasants might save themselves, or that the solidarity produced 

transformation into something closer to the Germanic progressive” “by the commune might be a revolutionary factor in its own right. 

form, he refused. For the Russian commune may, he says, become. ~ “As in 1871 in France, the motive force had to come from the city. 

the ‘mainspring’ of Russian development, even though it is attacked Marx did not seem able to decide the issue very clearly. The best 


by ‘deleterious influences’ [1965a: 340]. All of this becomes à: 
little more comprehensible if one looks at the drafts of the letter. 


The several drafts contain an extended discussion of the natu 
and prospects of the Russian village community. By 1881, Ma 


Kom had read and been influenced by Morgan's Ancient Society [1877] k 


he now talks of “Gentile society and distinguishes between thé. 
'archaic organisation" [Marx, 1953: 219] of society and the com-* 
mune, which is, he argues, a transitional stage between primitive 
communalism and individual private property: ‘It is easy to ses 
that the dualism inherent in the structure of the village community: 
can endow it with a vigorous life. . . . But it is no less evident 
that this very dualism may transform itself into a germ of decom: 
position’ [ibid.: 220]. It can evolve in an individualistic or in $ 
collectivistic direction. And what will decide this, Marx thinks, is 
the “historical environment' [ibid.: 221]. 


Now Marx had argued that capitalism in its development in the - 


West was, in a sense, collectivist, insofar as it had to overcome 


small private property and rationalise production. If socialism | 


triumphed in Russia, then the machinery developed in the capitalist 
West could be transplanted, immediately, to the fields of a country 
that was not troubled by many irrationally small plots: ‘It can 
gradually supplant the tilling of the soil by lots, by collective 


agriculture, with the aid of machines’ [ibid.: 220].'^ If socialism $ 


does succeed in Russia, then she will be able to leap-frog a stane. 


So he can envisage a historical situation in which the communs, Y 
insofar as it survives, can become the ‘direct point of origin’ [ibid.: 
222] of socialism. This would have gladdened the heart of Vera - 


Zasulich, had she been able to see it. it is almost the Narodnik 


position; it is strange to hear him talk of the vigorous life of the | 
commune in Russia, meaning its survival over time, when it wes 


the same survival of Oriental communities that had so aroused his 
historicist contempt. 


But this is only one theme in the drafts. Because Marx is als& | 


way to heip the peasants would seem to be by organising a revo- 
lation in the cities. If there is a revolution now, the peasantry might 
ba an ally, but the main point is that their social organisation would 
be fine material for the development of socialist farming methods. 
“But here is the problem—if you have a revolution now then you 
have very few proletarians to work on, whereas, if you have a 
revolution later, then you have plenty of proletarians, ex-peasants, 
hut the peasantry will have become more individualised and hence 
not only political enemies but economic obstacles. Faced with this 
perspective, it is not surprising that Marx was ambivalent. | do not 
“think he could have envisaged a situation in which Russia had not 
only a proletariat but a peasantry still living in their communes 
and attached to them. He thought the choice was between capi- 
talism and the mir, that you could not have both at once—and 
hence he spans both the position of the later Narodniki and anti- 
Marxists (the commune is admirable, there are strong norrnative 
“arguments for saving it) and that of the later Marxists like Lenin 
{tha commune is being differentiated out of existence). In this 
sense Marx is unable to decide whether he is ‘for’ or ‘against’ the 


^ Russian peasant. His was a manful attempt to confront the prob- 


"lem, but | do not think one can conclude other than that Marx's 
answer to the intellectuals was to leave matters to history, and 
ultimately to the Wast of Europe. Perhaps it was right that a 
` German theorist living in London should leave question3 of revo- 
“ tutionary strategy in Russia to, Russians. His last word to them 
‘was, in effect, to wait and see. Someone else was needed to tell 
them what was to be done. ? 


158. Conclusion 
(The underlying theme of this article has been Marx's ambivalent 
attitude to peasants throughout his work. This, it has bean argued, 
follows from his basic, and vital categories of bourgeois and pro- 
letarian, which he uses to understand modern capitalist society, and 
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in which terms peasants cannot be understood without ambiva- 
lence and continual “on the one hand . . . on the other hand forms 
of argument.}For the peasant is at once a worker and a proprietor. 
This ambivalence manifests itself in two ways 一 In his difficulty, 
as observed above, in maintaining a consistent attitude at any one 
time when analysing particular peasantries in detail (as on France 
and Russia) 一 and in his gradual change of mind over time, so 
that by 1881 he had developed a more sympathetic attitude to 
peasants, and particularly backward ones at that, than was evi- 
denced in his famous 1848 reference to 'the idiocy of rural life 


[1968: 39]. The first of these has, it is hoped, been demonstrated in ` 


the course of the argument. The second will now be examined more 
closely. M war 

In 1848 a cheap insult sufficed to describe the majority of the . 
world's population; peasants were no more to him than a residual 
category in the process of world-history. But study of France in 
the 1850s revealed to him their potentia! importance, as political 
actors in countries where history had not yet driven them off the 


stage, and although his belief in their cultural level remained low * 


('barbarism') he could see their value as an ally of the proletariat 


against capitalism. In effect, he argued that French peasants would 


become proletarian, since their land would only be theirs in an: 
equivocal sense, and thus their interests would be identical. 
Peasants proper, e 
immense contempt for, as in his 1853 articles on India, wherein 
England's brutal imperialism is approved of insofar as she is acting” 
as a tool of history and breaking up the stagnant village communi. 
ties, bringing change to the unchanging, economic revolution ta“ 
the*Hindoos. When his choice is between the liberating effects of 


bourgeois civilisation and non-European peasant society, he is pe 
unhesitatingly for the former. Even when writing about the Taiping © 
rebellion, in 1862, the tone is uniformly contemptuous and the - 


writing disappointingly unanalytic, journalistic, even if it is @ 


newspaper article, for he does not mention any social cause of T 


content of the rebellion — opium and European intervention the 
cause, hooliganism and plunder the content {see Marx, 1969b: 
443-4] and although no doubt he had a problem of information, 


one does not get the impression that he cared about a peasant - 
rising with such religious, non-rational trappings. In the first volume | 


of Capital, in 1867, although there is an awareness of the social 


costs incurred in progress, costs borne by the English peasantry < 


(and this is an awareness he certainly did not seem to have for 


the Asian peasantry), the needs of progress are paramount, 8% — 


has already been said; he would not „have had it not happen. 
Wherever, as in Europe, peasants are to be identified with smali- 
scale private property, then the advance of capitalist property 


relations—'The transformation of scattered private property, arising 


from individual labour, into capitalist private property’, although 
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transformation of capitalist private property 
` property’ [ 1967: 764]—is supported unhesitatingly by Marx. Where 


and non-European ones at that, he still had ` 


| 


fan 
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3 » 
‘protracted, violent, and difficult’ and much more so than “the 
inte socialist 


there is already a powerful proletariat to act as ally and leader, 


“then resistance may be possible, he did envisage in 1871-2 some 


sort of alliance against an already established capitalist system in 


_ the case of France. But where capitalism has not yet begun to do 
„its work of modernisation, then the problem s more difficult. At 
` the end of his life, it seems that he began to have some doubts 


about the desirability of capitalism conquering all over the world, 


“and the possibility of a pre-emptive strike against it, in particular in 


Russia, began to haunt him. For the aim of this attack would have 
to be revivification of the Russian peasant community, and although <; 


he had in 1868 called this a 'foul mess', it had the advantage of NER 


not yet having reached the stage of small-scale private property. 
Hence doubts about the civilising mission of capitalism (and about 


its willingness to carry out the mission) and hopes about a social 
form that in some ways resembled his socialist ideal, combined 


in a hesitant approval of rescuing these peasants from their his- 


-torical fate. Not that they could actually rescue themselves. 


Thus, by 1881, it was no longer so clear that Marx was unambig- 


—'wously against the peasant, even if he was hardly unambiguously 

‘for him. He was still contemptuous of the type of life that peasants 
—'WHved (or how he thought they lived)—happy to stagnate upon 
- their possessions in the circle of sowing and harvesting, spring, 
^-^ summer, autumn, and winter, a life always the same, for it was 


good enough for their fathers, going nowhere, non-teleological, and 
the certainty that this, how life is ,is how it must always be, for 
how could it be different? All this was anathema to Marx, his 


«cultural contempt seems to be a constant. But he also grew to 
despise, almost as much, the capitalist Europe of his day, with 


its complacency, and its failing drive for change elsewhere. Hence 


he tunnelled in the Blue Books to unearth the horror behind the 
“respectable bourgeois facade, and the more he knew of capitalism, 
the more he despised it.!*5 Out of the balance between these two 


tontempts—for the rural idiot, the barbarian egotist, the potato 
in à sack—and for the bourgeois, in another man's phrase, fumbling 


dna greasy till—comes a grudging admission that the former may 


: he a useful ally for the proletarian against the latter, although only, 
"in the short term. 


This later vision of Marx's, a different one from that he had 
«erlier, never became as well known as his views in the major 


h works, the ones that Mitrany talks about. For men like Lenin, at 
‘She end of the century, it was the impact of capitalism that was 
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à t ae " X H j H » 
code GONE Marx's last words on this subject are acquiring . extent, duration and compliance. For it could be argued that the most 
a new relevance and even a new pathos. Like all of his words, they | grective feror le the least manifest that England eau GEDD ere 
) $ - ; skilful in its use, whereas its use by, for example, the Soviet régime 
bear a heavy burden of historical consequence. ; during collectivisation, was clumsy and inefficient. ° 
As with ‘rural, idiocy’, the problem with this phrase is that it conflates 
NOTES - an insult aiid a serious idea. With ‘barbarism’ the conception is of French 


à À ey peasants as representing a particular stage in evolution, a kind of 

1 The original article was published in 1927 (see anes A scene’ ES agricultural method, 'barbarians' in the technical, if not wholly value- 
[1927]) and he spent Imach e SO eod the M MIO Batson free. gel Binereenth century anthropology. Marx read much of this, 

u " i 

ihe pile SE In STAGE to explain “the division which | foung 11972: 98] oci Aine pas. RSA et £16771 jon raged 
everywhere | was taken far back into ideological disputes of the secon: of savagery and barbarism’ as a statement of fact. With ‘idiocy’ the 
half of the nineteenth century [Mitrany, 1951: 11]. ^ asm : serious reference is of course to the notion of Aristotle (one of Marx's 

2 This issue was well discussed by Chayanov. As he says, the Po RU. favourite authors) of man as essentially a zoon politikon, that a human 
family farm 'can a E wit the, sid. GM eh pu ade picuant up puede the polis was only one in an equivocal sense, not 

itali o ired labour. / , u uman or t istoti y X i b 

PE ti 全 ET y adult [see Aristotle, 1962: 29, Bk. 1 ch. 2 or Marx, 1973: 84]. 


r ne Iti And foreseen by Rosa Luxemburg in 1917. She thought the Bolshevik 
both the entrepreneur capitalist and, the worker he is exploiting. It is approval of land seizures by the peasants ‘has created a new and 
possible that this fiction ought, in fact to be preserved in the interest9 N powerful layer of popular enemies of socialism in the countryside’ 


of the monism of economic thought’ [1966: 41]. He himself firmly rejected 这 [Luxemburg, 1961: 46]. 
this approach. Marx never fully confronted the problem. —  . ? : Compare this to Trotsky's ‘law of combined development’ [Trotsky, 1967, 

3 See Thompson [1968: 13] for his concept of rescue' in historical work. — E i: 23]. 

4 Marx first discussed types of ownership in history in the German Ideology | For a similar argument see Lichtheim [1963: 98]. His growing interest 
in 1846 [1965b: 33-6], but there he only has two post-primitive forms, in pre-capitalist societies at the end of his life is evidenced by his reading 
the Ancient and the German, he does not speak of the Orient at all. | of anthropologists like Morgan, Maine, Phear and Lubbock [see Krader, 
It is a solely European, typically Hegelian, version of world history. The |. 1972] a preoccupation continued by Engels afte? his death. At his death 
1858-9 analysis in the Grundrisse is equally abstract, but much more : he ís reputed to have left two cubic metres of material and statistics 
thorough and convincing. f neh “on Russia /McLellan, 1973: 422] and it seems unfortunate that he never 

5 The two factors, State and village, are expressly said to explain the completed anything substantial on that country. 

‘stationary character’ of the area by their interaction in his letter of 
June 14, 1853. Krader's claim that Marx did not see the Oriental monarch 
anal i 1972: 39] flies in the face of REFERENCES 
as responsible for public works [Krader, 1972: 39] | i a uy A 3 
his direct testimony in this letter that this is his view, in 1853,if not ^. ; ; ristotle, 1962, The Politics, Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 
in 1880-1 [Marx, 1965a: 85]. A Bloch, M., 1965, Feudal Society, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

6 Whose History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire was published gne, DA G. E. Mingay, 1970, The Agricultural Revolution 1750-1880, 
?j in six quarto volumes. i E ; 

7 NEU 11963: 208] discusses Hegel's use of the term ‘German’ fot — 1. Chayanov, A. V., 1966, The Theory of Peasant Economy, Homewood, Ill.: Irwin 
the European post-Roman age and concludes that its use is relatively — 这 for American Economic Association. 

‘harmless’ and lacking in overt nationalism. Even more is this the case | p. uon H. Eno of Gregory. 1927, Essays in Economics in Honour of Edwin 

i rx. d ge. 

8 ECA he uses an almost exactly parallel phrase in the German —— 1€. Duggett, M. J., 1972, The Marxist Conception of the Peasant, Oxford B.Ghil. 
Ideology: "If antiquity started out from the town and its little territory, f thesis, unpublished. ) 
the Middle Ages started out from the country’ (his emphasis) [1965b: 35]. 二 Hammond, J. L. and Barbara, 1911, The Village Labourer, 

9 The idea, of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries as 8 time in Green, 
which great changes were not made but in which there occurred & 多 Haxthausen, A. V., 1856, trans. R. Farie, The Russian Empire, London: Chapman 
‘breach in the walls of custom’ is implicit in Marx, but the phrase comes Tg Hall. ME í 
from Tawney [1912: 173]. i _ Huizinga, J., 1924, The Waning of the Middle Ages, London: Edward Arnold. 

10 This debate in English historiography, which really began at the tym p A. H. 1909, The Disappearance of the Small Landowner, Oxford: 
of the century, has been summarised in a recent paper by Joan Thirsk larendon Press, 

[1974]. She does not refer to Marx, nor did most of the participants, i Krader, L., 1972, The Ethnological Notebooks of Karl Marx, Assen: Van Gorcum. 
but the accounts of the writers of this period are similar to Marx's; ssa ; 3 Lenin, V. l., 1960, Collected Works, vol. 3, London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond [1911], A. H. Johnson [1909], and R. B. ~ Lichiheim, G., 1963, ‘Marx and the Asiatic Mode of Production: St. Antony's 
Tawney [1912]. While more recent accounts have tended to dispute the ! Papers, 14, London: Chatto and Windus. 
arguments and therefore, implicitly, Marx's too, like J. D. Chambers and = peor, R., 1961, Leninism or Marxism, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
. E. Mi 1970]. D . 

11 d o itin by Marx and it deserves serious consideration, for = McLellan, D., 1973, Kar! Marx, London: Macmillan. 
other processes of accumulation have occurred since that involved Cone Marx, K., 1909, Capital, vol. Ill, Chicago: Charles Kerr and Co. 
siderably more manifest terror than the English one. Primarily, this Marx, K., 1953, ed. P. Blackstock and B. Hoselitz, The Russian Menace to 
would involve an elucidation of the concept of ‘terror’ and variables fik Europe, London: Allen.and Unwin. 
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. due to the Russo-Turkish War of 1769-1774? 


Peasant Leadership and the Pugachev 
Revolt 


by 
Philip Longworth* 


This paper examines the leadership of the Pugachev revolt, 
the vast peasant uprising which took place in Russia 
between 1773 and 1775. It is also concerned with certairi 
general issues, particularly those concerning the raising and 
subsequent sustaining of large-scale peasant movements in 
‘pre-industrial’ societies where peasant organisations beyond 
village level are lacking. The Pugachev revolt had peculiar- 
ities which are of intrinsic interest, but it also provides 

significant parallels and.contrasts to other peasant uprisings 

(not only in 'seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Russia) 

and generally serves to highlight the problems of the articula- 

tion of rural protest in backward societies. 


N a 
\ 


1. The Context \ 


. The great uprising of 1773-5 was \the last and largest of its kind 


to take place in Russia before 1905.\It involved the population of a 
‘vast area comprising the eastern provinces of European Russia and 
Western Siberia—at the very /least, 2 million people.! It was led 
largely by non-peasants, was/radical in its social programme, gave 
serf-owners and government a considerable fright but ended in 
complete defeat. i N 

Russia at that time was still overwhelmingly agrarian and gen- 
erally primitive in its use of farming techniques; literacy rates were 


irket relatively poorly 
developed. The rising/itself' was the product, on the one hand, of 


~ various long-term dévelopments, notably the ens tfment and in- 


creasing exploitation of the peasantry, and, on the other, of various 
&hort-term factors, notably increases in taxation and conscription 


\ 


Following the pattern of its three great precursors (the Bolotnikov 


revolt of 1605, Stenka Razin's rebellion of 1670 and ‘the Bulavin 


rising of 1707) it originated in the borderlands; began in a Cossack, 
not a peasant, community (in this case that of the aik or Ural, 
Cossacks), and derived its fighting core and many of its leaders 
[including Yemelyan Pugachev himself) from among the Cossacks.3 

Only about 3,000 Cossacks, however, virtually all of them from 
the Yaik (though Pugachev himself came from the Don), were 
involved in the rising. Primarily frontier warriors in State service, 


uthor of The Cossacks. 
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of reviews, we intend to develop a full, critical and up-to-date 
review section, including review articles. 

The section entitled Peasants Speak will include extracts from 
literary sources, descriptions of peasant life, folksongs, proverbs, 
documents and news of peasant movements. We inaugurate this 
section with the three letters from shepherds and herdsmen written 
earlier this year to the first issue of a peasant union bulletin in 
Peru, and three peasant sayings from Guinea-Bissau, told to Basil 
Davidson by Ami car Cabral shortly before his assassination. 

The purpose of the section called Concepts and Terms is 
explained on page 107: for a future section, Notes and Comments, 
we rely on our readers for contributions. 

Simultaneous with the launching of this journal, a Library of 
Peasant Studies is being started under the same editors and guided 
by the same principle. An anhouncement listing the first titles 
appears at the end of this issue. . i 

We hope that the Journal of Peasant Studies will be of outstand- 
ing interest to social scientists and other scholars; but we also 
hope that it will interest and inform the increasing number of 
people, outside the academic field, who are conscious of the 
importance of this huge section of mankind. 


The Editors. 
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Peasants and Politics 


by 
h E. J. Hobsbawm* 
a Ons pam 


This paper discusses the political relations of ‘traditional’ peasants 
to groups and institutions outside their docal community, with 
special reference to situations in which they encounter the political 

ovements and problems of the twentieth century. It stresses the 
separation of peasants from non-peasants,-the general subalternity 
of the peasant world, but also the explicit, confrontation of power 
which is the framework of their politicsY The relative isolation of 
local communities, and their consequent ignorance, does not confine 
peasant politics only to parish pump or undefined millennial 
universality. However, it makes certain forms of nation-wide peasant | 
action without outside leadership and organisation difficult and | 
some, like a general 'peasant revolution', probably impossible) The 
political problems of a ‘modern peasantry are briefly touched upon 
in conclusion. 


The subject of this paper is vast, and moreover implies some 
definition both of peasants and politics. A good deal of the effort 
of definition is, of course, significant for theoretical rather than 
practical purposes. It may well be a very complex matter for a 
zoologist to define a horse, but this does not normally mean that 
there is any real difficulty about recognizing one. | shall therefore 
assume that most of us most of the time know what the words 
‘peasants’ and ‘politics’ refer to. 

Nevertheless, a few initial clarifications are useful. The politics: 
with which we are concerned in this paper are those in which; 
peasants are involved with the larger societies of which they form! 
part. That is to say the relations of peasants with other social) 
groups, both those which are their economic, social and political| > 
'superiors' or exploiters and those which are not, workers for 
instance, or for that matter other sections of the peasantry, and 
with more comprehensive institutions or social units—the govern- 
ment, the national state. | shall not be concerned with the kind 
of micro-politics which fill so much of the horizon of villagers, as 
they do of students, professors and other inhabitants of closed 
or partly closed little worlds.(She distinction between micro-politics 
and macro-politics in. peasant communities is not easy to draw in | 
practice, for the two overlap very considerably, but may never- 
theless be properly made: 

As for peasants, | merely wish to suggest—-or rather to recall— 
two points: first, that there are profound differences between 
various forms of family-based agrarian production which any 
generalisation risks underestimating—for example between pastoral 
and tillage economies—and second, that beyond a certain point in 


the socio-economic differentiation of the agrarian population the 
* Professor of Economic and Social History, Birkbeck College, University of London. 
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term ‘peasantry’ is no longer applicable. That point itself is often j 
P 


difficult to establish, but it is evident that, for instance, neither :y ^52 families. The strength of the ‘community’ may vary enormously. 


| (Nevertheless ia is difficult to conceive of a ‘traditional’ peasantry, ` 


the commercial 
proletarians of some large-scale plantation economies in the tropics 


efore and after the ‘Great Transformation’ which, in Europe 
i industrial 


a 


century from all 
agriculture. 

We may place peasants somewhere on a continuum between two 
eene, ideal types, the first represented by something like the 
m century communal peasantry of Central Russia, leading 

e sort of life well described by Dobrowolski for 
[Dobrowolski, 1958], the second represented by something like 


Oi EET tp erber factors. It does not imply egalitarianism 
perhaps in conjunction with such institutions 
as those of feudal lordship) it implies some mechanism inhibiting 
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the unrestricted accumulation of resources by individual peasant 


outside certain very special situations, without this collective 
element. )Insofar as there may be regions where it is absent, the 
following discussion evidently does not apply to them. It will deal 
primarily with ‘traditional’ peasants or those in the process of ! 
transformation, i.e. of social and economic class differentiation. 

Broadly speaking the 'Great Transformation' also transforms 1 
politics, including the politics of the popular masses, inasmuch as 
the sovereign territorial 'national-state', with specific institutions 
including, with growing frequency, nation-wide elections, becomes 
the standard framework for political action, insofar as new forms 
of political organization and movement with specific, and increas- 
ingly secular, ideologies develop, etc. It should be stressed that; 
ithe difference is not one between ‘traditional’ societies 'without| 
i politics’ and ‘modern’ ones with politics. There is politics in both. 
Nor is it a difference between an era when politics is the preserve 
of the superior classes and one in which the common people, 
including the peasantry, become permanently active factors in 
politics. Nevertheless in Europe the politics of the period before 
and after the French Revolution are distinct in their procedures 
and their setting. Most of history is that of traditional peasants in 
traditional politics, but what this paper is chiefly concerned with 
is what happens when traditional peasants get involved in modern 
politics: a transitional situation, but one which for many parts of 
the world is of practical and not merely of historical interest. e : 

Let us next turn to the question which is basic to the problem E preže 


pe charg ? 


of peasants in politics: how far can we speak of the peasantry as: 
a class? Of course objectively it can be defined as a class ‘in itself’ Si 
in the classical sense, namely a body of people who have the 
same kind of relation to the means of production as well as other « etd 
common economic and social characteristics. But as Shanin haske «^^ 
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to the gentry or lords (where there is lordship), but to traders 
and townsmen, except perhaps to the peasants' kinsmen who 
briefly visit towns without actually becoming townsmen them- 
selves. Of course in the twentieth century this situation has 
changed, and the sharp distinction between town and country can 


no longer be maintained, given the mass ‘Landflucht’ of the > 


peasantry. Still, traditionally peasants tended tó distrust and dis- 
like all who were not peasants, because most other people appeared 
to belong to a conspiracy to rob and oppress them, and stood 
above them in whatever social hierarchy was established. 

Leonardo Sciascia, the Sicilian writer, recently published a har- 
vest song discovered in some obscure local journal of 1876, in 
which the peasants, while harvesting, go through a litany of hate 
against anyone who is not a peasant holding a sickle, a song 
of hate — but also of self-hate and hopelessness, because the 
peasant is chained to the social order of which his exploiters are 
part [Sciascia, 1970: 80-83]?. It is the voice of those of whom 
La Bruyére wrote in the France of Louis XIV: 


Scattered across the countryside one may observe certain wi i 
male and female, dark, livid and burnt by the sun, attached Va C AUR 
which they dig and turn over with invincible stubbornness. However, 
they have something like an articulated voice and when they stand up 
they reveal a human face. Indeed, they are human beings. . . . Thanks 
boim ihe ether human beings need not sow, labour and harvest in 

ive. That is why they ought not to la i 
have sown [La Bruyre, 1688: 292.3]. PO ki ny 


Such explosions of hatred ,may be rare—though they are not 
surprising in , 19th-century Sicily—but the underlying sense of 
Separation and rancour of those who feed the others but are 
regarded by them as sub-human, is not unique. Countrymen, 
indeed, are often physically different from townsmen, even when 


there is no difference of race, colour, language or religion. Their | C^ 


behaviour, their costume are different. In Sicily the ‘caps’ (the 
wearers of the old stocking cap or Phrygian bonnet of the French 
Revolution) are the class enemies of the ‘hats’. In Bolivia, on 
the rare occasions when the peasants asserted themselves collec- 
tively against the townsmen, as in the rising of 1899 [Condarco | 
Morales, 1965: 290], they attacked all those ‘wearing trousers’ and | 
imposed the costume of the peasants (ie. Indian dress) on the ' 
townsmen. j 
sense of a common 


toms, to recognize each other as ‘peasants’ at least in personal 
relations. Just as among the ‘labouring poor’ in general, a sense 
of ‘they are poor bastards like us’, or ‘it’s the poor who help the 
poor’ is found, SO among traditional peasants. The Communist 
Party guerrillas of Marquetalia (Colombia), a pure peasant move- 
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Separation from non-peasants may have | QUAM 


T 
ie] a vague “peasant consciousness’ enabling even peasants pvo" 
rom different regions, with different dialects, costumes and cus- 
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ment, roving after their expulsion from their bases in 1964-5, 
enjoyed this sort of spontaneous recognition and support among 
other countrymen in a way in which student guerrilleros would 
not automatically do. “Their leaders had great prestige among the 
peasants, even in Conservative areas. . . . The peasants believed 
that they had magic powers which made them invulnerable, but 
in no case did they seem to see them as asmeans of taking power, 
not even to occupy the land. They appeared rather as other poor 
peasants, persecuted unjustly by the powerful, by the urban 
interests, and to whom it was necessary to give the solidarity of the 
helpless’ [Gilhodés, 1970: 445]. 

This vague consciousness of 'peasantness' as a special sub- 
variety of subalternity, poverty, exploitation and oppression, has 
no specific geographical limits, since it rests on the mutual recog- 
nition by peasants of the similarity of their relation to nature, to 
production, and to non-peasants. Ideally humanity is the limit of 
this consciousness, and the political action which corresponds 
to it is the brief but vast millennial sweep or surge which, in theory 
at least, embraces the whole world. But such sweeps are neces- 
sarily as brief as they are ecumenical in scope, precisely because 
they are based on a recognition of similarity or identity, rather than 
on the firmer base of a concrete system of economic or social 
interrelations. The unit of such interrelations among traditional / 
peasants is much smaller and more restricted—the 'community'/ 
or more generally the "little world’ within which transactions: 
between people are systematic. Where millennial surges are 


, genuinely spontaneous, they therefore spread characteristically by 


‘contagion’ from one community to the next, and the curve of their! 
spread is similar to that of epidemics. - 区 3 
The ‘little world’ may indeed vary considerably in size, population 
and complexity. The basic unit of traditional peasant life, the , 
community, forms only one part of it. Within this area—large or 
small, more or less complex—people know of one another and 
the social division of labour, the system of exploitation and strati- 
fication are visible. A full peasant 'class consciousness' is conceiv- 
able here, insofay as differentiation within the peasantry is 
secondary to the common characteristics of all peasánts, and their 
common interests against other groups, and insofar as the distinc- 
tion between them and other groups is sufficiently clear. And this 
may indeed happen: the solidarity of all peasants against third 
parties may outweigh the internal conflicts among them [Shanin, 
1972: 161]. In the valleys of La Convención and Lares (Peru) 
during the early 1960s a unified peasant movement against the neo- 
feudal lords developed, though its participants included peasant 
groups which exploited one another [Craig, 1969; Hobsbawm, 1965, 
1970]. On the other hand both the lateral divisions within such 
an area—e.g. between peasant communities—and the personali- 
sation of social relations — e.g. through clientelism and artificial 
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5 hogol, because | believe they have problems 
kinship (compadrazgo)—inhibit a permanent class consciousness. eerie Fe ur T Riobamba to the CEDOC and we told them 
The trader or labour recruiter is not merely a type but a person, what the people had told us in Guabo, and asked them whether may 
kin or compadre of those with whom he deals, and whom he could deal with our problem. Thay said, weil, these ANE lado 
exploits. The community may be in dispute not only with the to Senator chaman hey, GoIS was t diee OG o O Gus mq 
CEO NON EO taken) its common land, but with other comi Held 2 lat tomorrow, maybe tomorrow he'd answer. So ! 
munities over its boundaries, and it may at times be politically 
expedient to ally with the estate against its neighbours. 


stayed there in Riobamba in an inn... . [ibid; 13]. 
lati ish country of perhaps 5 
Nevertheless, whatever the size and complexity of the "little — . The above quotations come from a smallis ry of p 
world' it is always known not only to abut on or overlap with other ke“ 


million inhabitants and from the present de Mcr UE 

i eas | 
analogous ‘little worlds’, but to form part of a much wider world. element of sheer ignorance and helplessness of p | 
A. crucial problem for the politics of traditional peasants is the: 
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the confines of their region is even more operan to a meS 
tw s : rear s : BN e 

relation between the microcosm and the macrocosm. By themselves standing of their politics in earlier periods ry 

they cannot solve this problem, since their unit of political action 


is either (in practice) the region or (concéptually) the human 


race: the parish pump or the universe. But in fact the area of major | 
developments and decisions lies somewhere inbetween, and neither 7 
its boundaries nor its structures are determined by the economy ) 


OF society of the peasant microcosm. 


Nor, indeed, are they actually known except, as it were, by} 


hearsay. This is obvious for the ecumene. Journalists who asked 
Peruvian peasants Organised under Castroite slogans where Cuba 
was, were told ‘in another department of Peru’. A peasant recently 
arrived in Cuautla (Mexico) from a village in his native Oaxaca, 
who interrogated me about my country, found it impossible to 
situate ‘Britain’ in any geographical sense. It was in Europe—but 
what and where was Europe? It was across the ocean. But what 
Was the ocean and what did «he distance mean? He could only 
conceive of it,as being “near Russia'—a country of which he had 
heard. It is less evident, but equally true, that the peasant's 
knowledge of the nation Or state under which he lives is likely 
to be almost equally uncertain and patchy: a matter of personal 
enquiries and acquaintances. 

Knowledge of the country itself: 


Here on this course I've learned to talk to the fellows from the coast 
and those from the hills. Well, up to now those from the coast haven't 
told me anything. On the other hand those from Cañar have talked to 
me and told me what their problems are, and that's a comradely thing 
to do, and those from Chimborazo, they've also talked. But the fellows 
from the coast, they've told me nothing about their country. . . . You 
Come out of the church in Quito, and those from the coast stick with 
each other, and so do those from Cañar with others from Cañar . .. 
none of them said to me “let's go somewhere together'. So | had to ask 
them to explain things to me. | asked a fellow fiom Cafiar to tell me 
what was going on in their Country, and he did. But now the technicians 
have explained things, and I'm content, because that way | can follow 
what this course is about better [Hammock and Ashe, 1970: 19-20]. 


Knowledge of the country institutions: 


Me and another comrade, we decided to find out and went to the 
provice of Chimborazo to ask the communities belonging to the Parish 


e Mu 


states. 


I 

Bearing this in mind, let us consider whether there can be such 
a thing as a national peasant movement or a national peasant eR 
or uprising. | very much doubt it. Local and regional action, m 
is the norm, türns into wider action only by external force—na a 5 
economic, political or ideological — and only when a very oe 
number of communities or villages are simultaneously move 
much the same direction. But even when such widespread genera 
action occurs, it rarely coincides with the area of the aes (as 
seen from above), even in quite small states, and it will be oe 
a single general movement than E conglomerate of M ane 
regional movements whose unity is momentary and fragile. i 
men from the coast and the men from the mountain may be too 
different from each other to meet more than briefly on the sama 
round. y 
P The greatest peasant movements all appear to be regional, or 
coalitions of regional movements. Alternatively, if peasant move- , 
ments develop all over a state's territory, unless sponsored A 
organized by the state authorities, they are unlikely to be simul- 
taneous or to have the same political characteristics or demands. 
In the worst case this composition of large peasant movements 
from a mosaic of small ones may create merely a series of scattered 
enclaves which do not affect the rest of the country. Thus in 
Colombia quite powerful agrarian movements, mostly organised 
by the Communist Party, developed in the 1920s and 1930s in 
certain types of zones—in the coffee-growing tracts, in Indian 
areas, which had their specific problems, in frontier or new settle- 
ment areas among squatters and colonists, and so on. Even the 
national coordination of the Communist Party produced not a single 
peasant movement, but a scattering of 'red' peasant areas often 
far distant from each other; nor has a nation-wide movement 
developed from these scattered areas, though some have proved 
capable of spreading their influence regionally. Of course nar E 
political or guerrilla cadres may emerge from these isolated an 
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often enduring little nuclei, but that is another matter. 
In the best case, such peasant movements may occur in one or 
two strategically placed regions where their effect on national 
politics is crucial, or in areas capable of producing powerful mobile 
military forces. This was very much the case in the Mexican revo- 
lution. The bulk of the peasantry in that country was not much 
involved in the revolution of 1910-20, though as a result of the 
revolution's victory several areas became organized. Still, the 
largest mobilisation of the Mexican peasantry connected with the 
revolution was almost certainly, as it were, the wrong way round 
—the movement of the ‘Cristeros’ in the 1920s which rose for 
Christ the King against the secular Agraristas. Subjectively, theirs 
was undoubtedly a peasant revolution, though both its timing and 
its ideology made it objectively counter-reVolutionary [Meyer]. 
Nevertheless between 1910 and 1920 two regions happened to 
exercise enormous political effect. One was the frontier region of 
the North, with its footloose armed men—cowboys, prospectors 
bandits, etc.—wnich produced Pancho Villa's army with its mobility 
and capacity to range widely — a Mexican equivalent to the 
Cossacks. The other was the much more solidly based communal 
revolution of Emiliano Zapata in Morelos, which had purely local 
horizons but the enormous advantage of being situated next door 
to the capital city of Mexico. The political influence of Zapata's 
agrarian programme derives from the fact that his peasant levies 
were close enough to occupy the capital. Governments in large 
and loosely-administered states such as early 20th-century Latin 
American republics are resignsd to losing control of outlying pro- 
vinces from time to time to local dissidents or insurrectionaries. 
What really worries them is insurrection in or in the backyard of | 
the capital. 
: Where peasant revolutions do not have this advantage, their 
limitations are much more obvious. The great peasant movement 
in Peru in the early 1960s is a good example, being probably the 
biggest Spontaneous mobilisation of this kind in Latin America 
during that decade. There was at this period nation-wide unrest, 
including unrest among the workers and the students. The agrarian 
movement was active both in the coastal plantations — which 
cannot be classified as belonging to the peasant economy but are 
better called by the local name of 'agro-industrial complexes'—and 
in the peasant highlands. Within the highlands, again, there were 
very extensive movements both in the Southern and the Central 
highlands and patchier outbreaks of land occupation, strikes, the 
organisation of peasant unions and so on elsewhere. No adequate 
account of this movement has yet been written. However, two 
characteristics may be noted. First, though more or less simul- 
taneous—the movement was at its height in 1962-4 and reached 
its peak in late 1963 in the centre and a little later in the south 
一 the regional movements were not really linked with each other, 
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or effectively with the non-peasant movements. Second, there were 
curious gaps. Thus the traditional area of ‘native risings in the 
South, the DeSartment of Puno, was notably inactive. The tradi- 
tional type of movement was no longer central or relevant, though 
as recently as 1910-21 it had been very active indeed. In Puno the 
peasant movement took the form of the estgblishment of a political 
machine by local kulaks and traders, which soon after showed 
remarkable political strength [Dew, 1969]. Meanwhile, immediately 
to the north, in the Department of Cuzco the direct action of 
peasants organising unions and occupying the land, inspired by 
the success of the frontier peasantry in La Convención, was pro- 
ceeding on a massive scale, though the men of La Convención 
themselves, having already achieved their main objectives, were 
militant chiefly in defence of their conquests. The widespread 
Peruvian peasant movement in 1962-4 produced unrest rather than 


revolution. 


| am therefore inclined to think that the idea of a general peasant) , 
./ «movement, unless inspired from outside or even better, from above, ` 


is quite unrealistic [Alavi, 1965; Wolf, 1971]. lt is a myth, both 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary. For conservatives also 
have this myth, as witness the fear of a new 'Pugachevshchina 一 

a general peasant insurrection on the model of the Pugachev rising 
of the 1770s — which played so large a part in the thinking of - 
governments and reactionaries in Russia before the emancipation ' 
of the serfs. Perhaps there was more basis for such fears in Russia, 
for certainly in 1905-7 the Russian peasant movement was ex- 
tremely widespread, affecting between 80 and 100%, of all districts 
in six Russian regions. Even so the inter-regional variations were 
substantial in the remaining six regions (omitting the Baltic pro- 
vinces and Transcaucasia); disturbances ranged between 387, 
(Urals) and 74% (Lithuania) [Perrie, 1972]. Incidentally, the orig- ; 
inal Pugachev movement itself was regionally based rather? than 
national, its power consisting more in the potential threat to 
Moscow than in its geographical extent. 

This is not to underestimate the force of such conglomerate 
movements. If unified by some outside force—a national crisis 
and breakdown, a sympathetic reformist or revolutionary govern- 
ment, or a single nationally organised and effective party or organi- 
sation, they may make the difference between success and failure 
for major revolutions. Even by themselves they may make an 
agrarian system or the structure of rule in the countryside unviable, 
as the 'Great Fear' of 1789 did in France [Lefebvre, 1973] and 
the Peruvian wave of land-occupations did in 1962-4. There is good 
evidence that sometime between June 1963 and February or March 
1964 the bulk of the estate owners and lords in the central and 
southern highlands decided to cut their losses, faced with a general 
peasant mobilisation, and began to liquidate their assets and think 
in terms of compensation for expropriation under some sort of 
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agrarian reform. This did not make agrarian reform automatic. It 
took another five years and a military coup to impose it; but it 
merely buried the corpse of a highland landlord economy which 
had already been effectively killed by the peasant movement. 


» 


The potential power of a traditional peasantry is enormous, but , 
its actual power and influence are much more limited. The first | 


major reason for this is its constant, and in general quite realistic, 
om of its weakness and inferiority. The inferiority-is. social. and 
V cultural, for instance as illiterates against the ‘educated’: hence 
the importance to peasant movements of locally resident and 
friendly intellectuals, especially the most formidable of village intel- 
lectuals, the primary schoolteacher. Their weakness is based not 


only on social inferiority, on the lack of effective armed force, but 


“Pon the nature of the peasant economy. For instance, peasant agita- 
tions must stop for the harvest. However militant peasants are, 
the cycle of their labours shackles them to their fate. It is worth 
speculating about the role of the potato-economy of lreland—a 
crop which requires little regular labour—in making possible the 
notorious frequency of ‘agrarian outrage’ in that country of the 19th 


century. But at bottom, peasants are and feel themselves to be _ 
. With rare exceptions they envisage an adjustment ini 


subalt 
the social pyramid and not its destruction, though its destruction is 
easy to conceive. Anarchism, that is, the dismantling of the super- 
structure of rule and exploitation, leaves the traditional village as 
a viable economy and society. But the times when this utopia can 
be conceived let alone realised, are few. 


A A A f 
. Jt /In practice, of course, it may not make a great deal of difference ~ 


whether the peasants are fighting for an entirely different and new 
society or for adjustment of the old, which normally means either 
the defence of the traditional society against some threat or the 


restoration of the old ways which, if sufficiently far in the past, “ 


may merely amount to a traditionalist formulation of revolutionary 
aspirations. Revolutions may be made de facto by peasants who; 
do not deny the legitimacy of the existing power structure, law, 
the state and even the landlords. We have examples of peasantries 
which appear to deny totally the legitimacy of landlord property, 
in Tsarist Russia fcr example, though hardly ever the legitimacy 
of the supreme ruler's rights over all property. We do not, of 
course, know what precisely this denial implies in theory or meant 
in practice. What «difference is there between the Russian serfs 
. who held that thay belonged to the lords but the.land was theirs 
and not the gentry's, and the Andean Indians who believed labour 
service to Inca rulers and Spaniards to be legitimate but resented 
payment of rent in money or kind [Wachtel, 1971: 159] and whose 
descendants appear not to have challenged the existence of large 
landed estates as such? We can only speculate. A movement which 
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only claims to 'recuperate' communal lands illegally alienated may 
be as revolutionary in practice as it may be legalist in theory. Nor 
is the line between legalist and revolutionary an easy one to draw. 
The Zapatista movement in Morelos began by opposing not all 


> haciendas, but merely the new ones which had been introduced 


‘in Porfirio Diaz’ time, since the bench-mark years used to define 
-the good and legitimate old days, which eincluded the fact that 
gentry were superior to peasants. It did not remain within these 
limits. Ape CREE ooa 
/ The major difference lies not in the theoretical aspirations of the 
peasantry, but in the practical political conjuncture in which they 
operate. It is the difference between suspicion and hope. For the 
normal strategy of the traditional. peasantry is passivity. It is not 
an ineffective strategy, for it exploits the major assets of the 
peasantry, its numbers and the impossibility of making it do some 
things by force for any length of time, and it also utilises a favour- | 
able tactical situation, which rests on the fact that no change is 
what suits a traditional peasantry best. A communally organised ; 
traditional peasantry, reinforced by a functionally useful slowness, 
imperviousness and stupidity—apparent or real—is a formidable 
force. The refusal to understand is a form of class struggle, and 
both 19th-century Russian and 20th-century Peruvian observers 
have described it in similar ways [Field, 1967; Martinez Alier, 1974]. 
To be subaltern is not to be powerless. The most submissive peas- 
antry is not only capable of ‘working the system’ to its advantage— 
or rather to its minimum disadvantage—but also of resisting and 
where appropriate, of counterattack. The stereotype of the Russian . 
mujik in the minds of educated Russians, which is very similar - 
to the stereotype of 'the Indian' in the minds of Andean whites, 


is largely a reformulation of something which the upper classes 2 


cannot understand because they cannot control it: 'credulous, , 
devoted to the tsar and prone (though naturally submissive) to 
unreasoning violence’ [Field, 1967: 49]?. In fact there is a system 
in such behaviour. Jie ec lly sp art 

(Passivity is not, of course, universal. In areas where there are 
no lords or laws, or in frontier zones where all men go armed, the 
attitude of the peasantry may well be very different.-So indeed it 
may be on the fringe of the unsubmissive. However, for most of 


Lc 


the soil-bound peasants the problem is not whether to be normally ^^ 


passive or active, but when to pass from one state to the other. 
This depends on an assessment of the political situation. Broadly 
| speaking, passivity is advisable when the structure of power— 
local or national — is firm, stable and 'closed', activity when it 
\appears to be in some sense changing, shifting or ‘open’.) 

X Peasants are perfectly well able to judge the local political 
situation, but their real difficulty lies in discerning the wider move- 
ments of politics which may determine it. What do they know 
of these? They are normally aware of belonging to some wider 
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polity — a kingdom, an empire, a republic. Indeed the familiare”? 
peasant myth of the remote king or emperor who, if only he knew, }s ` 
would put matters right and establish or re-establish justice both j~ 
reflects and to some extent creates a wider framework of political | 
action. At the same time it reflects the normal remoteness cf the | 
national government from the local political structure which, what- f 
ever it may be in theory, in practice consists of state power and 
law exercised by and identified with the local men of power, their 
kin, clients or those whom they can bribe and overawe. What else | 
they may know varies widely with the actual political system. Thus , ~ 
if national courts exist, which is by no means always the case, | 
litigation may well bring even remote communities into some ` 
relation to the national centre, doubtless via a chain of intermediary 
urban lawyers. The Peruvian community of Huasicancha, some 4000 
metres up in the mountains, could hardly be physically more remote ' 
—but since it obtained its first judgment in the viceregal court 
at Lima against a usurping Spaniard in 1607, it has never ceased 
to be aware of at least some dimensions of the wider polity of 
which it is a distant part. 

As we approach the present, the details of national politics 
become increasingly important and known 一 for instance when 
elections and parties enter the scene, or when the direct inter- 
vention of the state in the affairs of localities and individuals requires 
some knowledge of its institutions and their operation. Moreover, 
with mass emigration the village is likely to possess direct links 
with the centre in the form of colonies of its own people settled 
in the capital or elsewhere, Who know city ways. But long before 
this happens peasants are aware of changes within the system, 
even if unable to describe or understand them precisely. War, civil 
war, defeat and conquest may involve the peasants directly and 
open new possibilities when they put the the national rulers at 
risk and change the local ones. Even lesser events in the politics 
of the ruling class such as elections and coups d'état, which hardly 
affect them directly, may be rightly read as encouraging or dis- 
couraging. They may not know exactly what is happening in the 
capital, but if family A ceases to provide the local senator while its 
rival family B appears to be riding high, there will be considerable 
local reappraisals, doubtless first among the townsmen, but also 
eventually in the villages. The Mexican revolution—even in Zapata's 
Morelos—did not begin so much as a revolution but as a break- 
down of the long-established local political balance which in turn 
depended on the smooth operation and permanence of Don 

. Porfirio's system of national government. ; 
a If any major national change may open new local possibilities or 
- close old ones, then a fortiori news of reform or otherwise favour- 
able change mobilises peasants. Thus when a reformist government 
supported by the APRA party came into office in Lima in 1945, 
communities which had operated on the assumption of stability 
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promptly changed their tactics. Santa Rosa, which had been nego- 
tiating boundary treaties with the neighbouring estates, announced 
that ‘now with the new government we can do what we want 
and we denounče the existing treaties with Ganadera’ (Sociedad 
Ganadera del Centro) [Hobsbawm, forthcoming]. Marc Ferro 
points out that the resolutions sent by the peasantry immediately 
after the February Revolution in Russia, doubtless drafted by the 
village intelligentsia, unlike those of the workers, ‘demand’ very 
much more frequently than they ‘complain’ or ‘petition’, and also 
that they ‘express more frequently than the workers the desire to 
punish the masters of the old regime’ [Ferro, 1967: 186]. It is as 
though the villages, always conscious of potential strength even 

„within their subalternity, required only the assurance of goodwill 

v/ or even mere toleration from the highest authorities to straighten 
their backs. Conversely, of course, any hint that power will once 
again stamp on them encourages them to retreat into their shells. 

As the 1945 reformist government led to a wave of agrarian unrest 
and organisation, so the imposition of the military government in 
1948 brought land invasions and peasant unions to a brusque stop “ 
—until under a new government after 1956 the peasants gradually 
become aware that the situation is once again rather more open. 

x This sense of constant potential or actual confrontation of force 

V7 may perhaps derive from the very exclusion of the traditional 
{ peasantry from the official mechanism of politics or even law. 

Relations of force—either real trials of strength or ritualised ones 

Í —replace institutionalised relations. Señor Fernandini s reluctance 

to expel an encroaching Indian community adjoining his hacienda 
is interpreted by the peasants as fear: "There is no Indian around, 
this region who does not say that they can take any advantage they 
wish from taita Eulogio, because taita Eulogio is afraid of them' 

, [Martinez Alier, 1974]. On the other hand, as Daniel Field rightly 
recognizes [Field, 1967: 54] if the peasants wanted to attract the 
notice of the authorities they had no effective way of doing so 

V, except by challenging authority through direct action, since there 

| was no political machinery for making themselves heard. This was 

risky, since punishment was normally sure—but certainly peasants, 
and probably even lords and government, would calculate the dose : 
of violence offered. In the invasions of 1947 it was the inexper- 
ienced communities who stayed and were massacred when the 
soldiers came. Huasicancha, with centuries of «experience of 
alternating litigation and direct action, evacuated the occupied 
ground quietly when the troops came, and temporarily made the 
best of what law could achieve. 

(Confrontation could thus be quite non-revolutionary: it is an VA 


aA | error to think of every incident of peasant challenge by force as a 


‘i rising‘ or an ‘insurrection’. But it could also, because of the very 
nakedness of the typical relation of force which it implied, lend 
itself to revolution?) For what if it looked as though the definitive 
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end of the rule of the gentry was at hand? At this point we are 
on the border between the territories of hard political assessment 
and apocalyptic hope. Few peasants would hope that their own 
region or village alone could achieve permanent liberation. They 
knew too much about it. But if the entire kingdom, indeed the;entire 
world, was changing? The vast movement of the 'trienio bolchevista' 
in Spain (1918-20) was due to the double impact of the news of 
the successive collapse of empires—the Russian, followed by the 
central European ones—and of an actual peasant revolution. ‘But 
how, asked Diaz del Moral ‘can you possibly believe that you will 
triumph? What about the Spanish government and army?’ and 
was answered: ‘But sefiorito, when Germany has collapsed, what 
can the bourgeois hope for from this Spanish government, which is 
not worth much anyway?’ [Diaz del Moral, 1967: 468]. And yet, 
the further the centres of decision were from the known and 
understood local power structure, the hazier the line between actual 
judgment, hope and myth (in both the colloquial and the Sorelian 
sense). The signs by means of which men foretold the coming of 
the millennium were, in one sense, empirical—like those by which 
they foretold the weather; but in another, expressions of their 
feeling. Who could tell whether there was really ‘a new law’ or 
a rider carrying the Tsar's manifesto in letters of gold giving the 
land to the tillers, or whether there simply ought to be? 

One might push hypothesis a stage further and suppose that, 
conversely, the disappointment of hope within a concretely assess- 
able situation would be less lasting than that of global or apoca- 
lyptic hopes. When the troaps came and expelled the community 
from the lands it occupied, it would not be demoralised, but wait 
for the next suitable moment for action. But when the expected 
revolution failed, it would take much more to restore the peasants' 
morale. Thus Malefakis [1970] has suggested that part of the 
tragedy of the second Spanish Republic of 1931-9 lies in the fact 
that the grassroots peasant movement did not become aware that 
a new era of possibilities was opening until 1933—by which time 
the best moments for pushing the republican government into 
agrarian reform had been missed. After the failure of the trienio 
bolchevista it took more than the fall of a king to revive their 
confidence. 
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IV 

We have so far considered the wider political’ structure simply 
as something which affects peasant action favourably or unfavour- 
ably. And yet, especially during the transition to modern politics, 
the peasants' own effects upon it must also be briefly observed. 
In pre-18th century Europe—perhaps in most of the world—they 
are normally negligible, except at periods of general revolution, 
when they may become decisive, either for the triumph of revolu- 
tion or for its defeat. Peasants appear to belong in economic or 
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social history, but rarely in political history, since rulers rarely have 
to bother for more than a moment about what happens in the 
villages. China may be the great exception, for in the traditional 
politics of that country peasant risings play an accepted and 
expected part in the end of one dynasty and the substitution of 
another. But in the transition to modern politics in Europe the 
countryside becomes significant, if only because of the frequency 
of revolutions or revolutionary threats, and with the development 
of systems of mass politics, electoral or otherwise, their attitude 
forms parts of the permanent calculations of politicians. 

The traditional peasants are integrated into the prevailing 
political system by means of three major ideological devices: the UR 
‘king’, the "church' (or other religious structures) and what must, © 
with hesitation and consciousness of the danger of anachronism, 
be called "proto-nationalism'. All three are politically ambiguous. 


The 'king' is both the keystone of the stable social structure which? ‘> =" 


rests on the backs of a loyal and uncomplaining peasantry and. 
the remote fount of justice who may be called upon against the 
real rulers, the gentry. The 'church' has a similar duality, though 
perhaps a more sharply distinct one: in Christian regions the bishop 
may belong to 'them', but the saints always to ‘us’. Proto- 
nationalism, often indistinct from religion (as may still be verified 
in the lrish national movement, where catholicism is at least as 
crucial a criterion of nationality as ethnicity), is less regularly 
identified with political integration, but where it coincides with 
king or church or both, the combination is powerful, as Napoleon 
discovered in both Russia and Spain. On the other hand, where it 
does not, it rarely has political implicatioas on a national scale,” 
at least in Europe before the 19th century. 

During the transition to modern European politics initially (with 
the partial exception of proto-nationalism) this ideology mobilises 
the peasantry on the political right, or fails to mobilise them on 
the political left, even when their aspirations are by our standards 
revolutionary. Modern politics (e.g. liberalism) belonged to the 
cities and the rich, and were either irrelevant or hostile to the 
peasants, and the defence of the old ways against the new implied 
the sort of revolutionary traditionalism which the Bourbons utilised 
to good effect in Southern Italy, though not in Sicily where they 


themselves were 'foreigners'(The interesting question is: when, iced o Kii 
B 


and under what circumstances do peasant movements come under 
\the leadership of the left, or more generally, come to be expressed 
lin a new political language? ) Thus it is evident that in the 1870s 
the Russian peasants, to the grief of the Narodniks, were still quite 
inaccessible both to them as non-peasants and to their idiom, but 
by the early 20th century they were far more receptive to new 
ideas and methods. (Economic changes, urbanisation, migration and 
so on are obviously very largely responsible for such changes.) As 
a 1908 survey in Russian put it: 
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The ‘ferment’ or ‘brain’ in the movement . .. were the peasants on side- 
earnings in the factories, in the mines and in the towns. As more 
developed persons they naturally became the leaders of the movement; 

/ in some cases they brought into the countryside—along with the news- 
papers—news about the agrarian and the workers’ movement in, other 
places and unconsciously propagandized the idea of the agrarian move- 
ment [Perrie, 1972: 136]. 

Still, we evidently have examples of traditional peasants who accept 

the leadership of the political Jeft (in Sicily and Southern Italy of 

Garibaldi, for instance) long before industrialisation and urbanisation 

had seriously ¿fected them. About this question we remain very 
much in the dark, and further research is needed. It must not, of 
course, be confused with the ready appeal which heterodoxy, 
including that of secular political revolutionaries, may have from 
an early stage to discontented minority groups, such as the 

Albanian settlers in Southern Italy or the tribals in modern India. 

One thing may, however be suggested. Contrary to what might 
be supposed, straightforward modern nationalist agitation is 
likely to capture the peasants rather later than social agitation, 
unless in the form of simple xenophobia which may be just as 
easily turned against outgroups belonging to the same ‘nation’. 


exercised their notorious ‘agrarian terrorism’ not only against the \ <1 
protestant English landowners, but against the Connaughtmen and "d 
Kerrymen who competed with them for land and work. And the 
clearest example of a popularly-based national movement in the ] 
19th century, the Irish Fenians, did not acquire a really solid peasant — .;-". 
base, overcoming the powerful hostility of the church, until the |' eo^ 
agrarian depression and the Land League had given them a social MU 
as well as a national programme. " 
A This paper has overwhelmingly dealt with the politics of tradi- 

tional peasants in traditional or transitional situations. It may be 

E. concluded with three brief propositions about peasants in modern 

| political situations. | omit the role of peasants in socialist coun- v 
| tries, for in these (with the possible exception of China) peasants $ «^ 
once again become a recessive and relatively passive force, though ^^ 

; the effectiveness o* their refusal to do certain things demonstrates 

that modern states and economies may be, if anything, more|-;;» 
sensitive to the traditional kind of feet-dragging in which peasants! 

are so experienced. 


| 
x 
1 
] 


he first proposition is that at some point, ef. economic differ4 AO) 4 


Thus the men of Tipperary in the first part of the 19th century .~ E 
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group, automatically tend to antagonise others. However, the 
political disintegration of the peasantry is postponed or concealed 
by the persistence of the traditional differences between town 
and countryside, of specific political interests which a very large 
range of people occupied in agriculture may have in common, for 
instance a state policy of high and guarenteed prices for farm 
products, and of traditional institutions and practices. Thus the 
'peasant community' of the 1970s may in fact represent the inter- 
ests of a group of kulaks or rural middle class within it rather than 
those of all its members, who in turn may now form only a small 
percentage of the local inhabitants. But it will nevertheless function 
as a community and be to some extent represented by its members 
as such. The village poor or the landless may continue to defer 
to their richer brethren, though modern politics and organisation 
may make them more effective as a group than they once were. 

v Insofar as this is true, it suggests that 'peasant' politics is more ji 
likely than not rich farmers’ politics. 

QA | The second proposition is that democratic electoral politics do 


not work for peasants as a class. Unlike ‘the working class party“, 
‘the peasant party’ is not the regular projection of class conscious- 
| ness into politics, but a historical freak phenomenon) for practical 
purposes confined to parts of eastern, south-eastern and central 
Europe between the world wars.(And even these ‘peasant parties’ 
were not necessarily very different from other parties with a largely 
peasant clientele, but which did not base their appeal officially on 
class.) Of the 2836 radical rural mayors in France no less than 
2600 were peasant cultivators in the early 1950s [Duverger, 1955:., 
225]. There are countries which never developed specific peasant 
parties, and indeed countries in which there is ‘no global correla- 
tion between the:percentage of the active population engaged in 
agriculture and the political behaviour of the area’ [Ibid: 157]. 
Thus the five most rural departments of France in 1951 gave their 
largest blocks of votes respectively to the Communists, to an 
alliance of Christian Democrats and Radicals, to an alliance of 
Socialists and Radicals, to the Gaullists and to the Christian Demo- 
crats. Moreover, evén when particular parties gain majority support 
among peasants, their cadres are hardly of peasant origin. The 
i Italian Demochristian legislators of 1963, though elected by 44% 
Ww of the peasantry, were overwhelmingly non-peasant in origin. Only 


V ur AB of their fathers had been peasant proprietors—c'triously 


‘enough almost twice this percentage had been workers [Tarrow, 


entiation ‘the peasantry’ as a political concept disappears, because|“ ET. ow 
conflicts within the rural sector now outweigh what all peasants. ent Ge Ca“ 1967: 134, 144]. (For comparison, almost one third of Italian 


Va 


: have in common against outsiders) This development has šome- Un A A 
times been hoped for by revolutionáries (e.g. the Russian Bolshev- eo i 
iks), but when it happens, at least before revolutions, is normally 47 ut 

"m 


to their disadvantage. The difficulty encountered by Indian com- ^" 
munists in their peasant work today is that they can effectively 
appeal to some but not all rural strata, and in appealing to one v^. 


Mee GODINE deputies had working-class parents in 1963, whereas 
M 40% of the French Communist deputies in the early 1950s had 
actually begun life as manual workers themselves). in terms. of 
{ithe national politics of bourgeois-democratic states, peasants tend 


J to be election fodder, except when they demand or inhibit i 
o cad PR RON Ts RT TEPE m 
| specialised political measures.) In terms of local politics the à 
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of course, much more significant. However, the sheer numbers of 
peasant electors, or the persistent over-representation of the rural 
electorate, are not to be neglected) 

J The third proposition is the one that Marx put forward in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire [Marx, 1852]. He argues that because of>their 


—_— ——————Ó——————M——— 


peculiarities as a class peasants are 'incapable of enforcing their 
class interest in their own name. . . They 
cannot represent 


me US ibe represented. The representative must 
at the same time appear as their master, or as an authority over 
them, as an unlimited governmental power that protects them 
against other classes and sends them rain and sunshine from above 
The political influence of the smallholding peasant, therefore finds 
its final expression in the executive powers, subordinating society 
to itself. Whether this argument applies only to peasants, or also 
to other classes and strata incapable of organising themselves as 
a class (e.g. the lower middle classes in the European sense of 
the word) need not be discussed here. It may also be argued 
that in many cases the apparently passive attitude of peasants 
to the central government conceals complex hierarchies of clien- 
telist relationships, based on tacit or overt bargaining, which 
stretch from the localities to the apex of state power [Powell 
1970]. It may also be held that the enormous de facto ‘veto power’ 
of peasant refusal to act make this relationship less passive than 
it seems at first sight. Nevertheless, Marx's argument probably 
explains more than the nature of mid-19th century Bonapartism. It 
need not lead to a right-wing dictatorship, though in a sense the 
rise of the Nazi party in Germany between 1928 and 1933 was the 
last genuine mass movement of peasants at least in the Protestant 
parts of Germany. Nevertheless, the importance of the political. 
father- or mother-figure, or the patron-state in the politics of peasant 
Rente today, is worth investigating with Marx's observation in 

However, the fundamental fact of peasant politics today is the 
decline of the traditional peasantry, and indeed increasingly the 
relative numerical decline of any kind of peasantry. Much of what 
has been discussed in this paper is already of historical rather than 
current interest. Nevertheless, since the mass of migrants into 
the cities in many parts of the world consists of men and women 
from traditional peasant backgrounds, who bring into their new 
world the modes of action and thought of their old world, history 
remains a current political force. It would be unwise to neglect it. 


1. Cf. a contemporary comment RET i between different rural strat 
ural stra 

ty Germany: “It is curious that the subjects of the are 

pee e irch should have rebelled against their lord, Gottfried Werner, 

! "a they could give no valid or urgent reason for their action. They 

simply claimed that, in the villages, they were overrun by the cottagers 

and day labourers who wanted to use the pasture-land, and that they 
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could not live on their farms in the old ways. But in fact, the majority 
of the labourers consisted of the sons, sons-in-law or close kin of the 
farmers’ [Sabean, 1972: 904]. 


2. The editors hcpe to publish a full translation of the Sicilian harvest song, 


with a commentary, in a future issue of the Journal. 


3. Field [1967: 49-50] suggests that even the Russian peasants' monarchism 


was largely a defensive trick: they had enough problems without saddling 
themselves with a reputation for disloyalty to, the state. This is prob- 


ably pushing peasant pragmatism too far, but there is a grain of truth 


in such a view. 
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literature here, just as many as in any other place, For instance, the 


Drama Critic of The Times Literary Supplement said. not long 


y aga that ‘the British People had decided to ignore O'Casey because 


of nis lamentable judgements.' There's one for you. And, Indeed, so 
they have, for it's little I get from them three times more from Ireland, 
and as much from Israel and Germany; but $5% of what I get comes 
from the USA. What in hell have you got to do with Zdanovism? Is 
England not big enough for You? The USSR has her sown way of 
walking, thinking, and hoping, and the Soviet People must'evolve from 
their own ‘environment and activities; England from Her’s, of which 
you are para Communism will come, Sconer or later, to all countries, 
but not necessarily in the same way everywhere. It hasnt come to the 
USSR yet; but,\[ believe, it is on its sgod way. What remains for all is 
to live in peace, and for each to work out its own salvation in its own 
way; and that is the way things will have to go now, for force no longer 
can be used without wiping out eve ything—Communism included. 
Zdanov is dead, out òf date now; an always was. But remember, the 
artist everywhere will have a hard task to get a living; good if he gets a 
loaf, a flask of wine, and girl. I myself have becn condemned by most; 
after Juno, the Sunday Werker in a letter referred me to a Judas; 
Mike Gold a prominent \Left-winger in USA, after Within the 
Gates appeared in New York, wrote a whole seething column of 
abuse; the other day, 20 year after, he wrote another one bubbling 
with praise. What do I care whéthér he praises or blames? He doesnt 
know a damn thing about literature or art. Read what Worsley said 
about Sunset and Evening Star. these lads had the power that 
Zdanov had, what would happen us? Let us remove the beam 
from our own eye before we busy irselves with the mote in our 
brother's. The USSR is now beginning tà prepare for the translation of 
my work—after 30 years of friendship. 1e never asked them to do it; 
or have I ever asked anyone to take an intcxest in me—bar once when 


. more than 40 years ago I sent an effort to GSB.S. for his opinion, and 


got a reply! This I acted on—'depend on yourself, and be published for 
your own sake'—I suggested he should write a ‘preface! By the way, 
the finest collection of Picassop is in the USSR, Whose collection of 
Modern Art—got when they hardly had a red rex (a penny)—is second 
to none. Brecht is, I think, now in Moscow. I had his Manager here the 
other day, who told me his “Ma Courage" is to be done there. The USSR 
has respect for Hauptman. D 

If you are going to write, write then, and dont bother about the 
gibbering Marx-theorists, who can prate like Poll, but dont understand 
in their minds what their mouths are spouting. This is the onc and only 
way I suggest. You do as I do—if you write, write, and to hell with all 
opinions as to how you do it. 

Are you doing N. Service in the mines? Must end now. The God of 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin (three geniuses) be with you. Sean O'C. 
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“In colonial countries the peasants alone are re volutionary, for they have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. The starving peasant, outside the 
class system. is the first among the exploited to discover that onl 'y violence 
pays. For him there is no compromise, no possible coming to terms... >“ 
That view of the revolutionary potentiality of the peasantry was 
expressed by Frantz Fanon, ideologue of the Algerian revolution. 
From time to time, throughout the centuries, the peasant has indeed 
risen in rebellion against his oppressors. But history is also replete with 
examples of peasantry which has borne silently and for long periods 
extremes of exploitation and oppression. At the same time occasional 
outbreaks of peasant revolt do raise, the question of the conditions in 
which the peasant becomes revolutionary. 

We cannot speak of the peasantry in this context as a homogenous 
and undifferentiated mass. Its different sections have different aims and 
social perspectives; for each of them is confronted with a different set 
of preblems. The constellation of peasant forces which participates in 
a revolutionary movement depends upon the character of the revolution 
or, as Marxists would see it, the “historical stage” which it represents. 
Thus, when a revolutionary movement progresses from the “bourgcois- 
democratic revolution" to the “socialiste revolution" the róles of the 
different sections of the peasantry no longer remain the same. 

As a generalization about the revolutionary potentiality of the 
peasantry, Fanon’s statement, thus, begs many questions. Equally 
question-begging are those generalizations which dismiss the peasantry 
as a backward, servile and reactionary class, incapable of joining hands 
with forces of social revolution. The peasants have in fact played a 
role, sometimes a crucial and decisive role, in revolutions. The Chinese 
revolution is a case in point. 

The question that needs to be asked, therefore, is“not whether the 
peasants are or are not revolutionary but, rather, under what circum- 
stances do they become revolutionary or what róles do different sections 
of the peasantry play in revolutionary situations. These are questions 
which greatly interest socialist movements in countries with pre- 
dor ‘nantly peasant populations. The main tradition -° Marxist theory, 
unti! ine turn of the century, took its stand firmly an uie dominant, or 
even exclusive, revolutionary rôle of the in? -rial proletariat. But Marx 

and Engels were painfully aware of the fact that if the industrial 
proletariat was to fulfil its historic tasks by leading the forces of 
241 
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; revolution it would have to mobilize peasant support, especially in 
“countries with predominantly peasant populations. For socialists, 
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moreover, the question is not merely that of mobilizing peasant support 
as a means for achieving success in their struggle. The question is not 
just that of urilizing the forces of the peasantry. The free and active 
participation of the peasantry in transforming their mode of existence 
and giving shape to the new society, in itself, must be an essential part 
of the socialist goal. Sum 
Lenin's concept of alliance of the working class and the peasantry 
was a major advance on earlier Marxist propositions; for it was based 
on a detailed analysis of the transformations that were taking "ace in 
the agrarian economy of Russia and the pattern of social forces that 
was emerging as a result. j.cnin based the Bolshevik strategy vis-à-vis 
the peasantry in accordance with that analysis and he modified it as the 
Russian revolution progressed through its different stages. But, in the 
event, the actual róle of the peasantry in the Russian revolution was 
somewhat different from that which was anticipated by the theory. 
The proletarian revolution did not begin in the countryside until the 
summer of 1918.? Despite Lenin's repeated calls, ever since 1905, for 
the independent organization of the poor peasants, the Bolsheviks had 
little success in achieving this. Despite the formidable combination of a 
brilliant, experienced and capable leadership, which was fully committed 
to the task of mobilizing the noor peasants, and the very promising 
background of peasant unrest, ‘ne Bolsheviks did not succeed in the 
task which they had set themselves. It is precisely this fact which makes a 
careful study of the Rassian experience so important; for the reason for 
the failure, such as it was, lay primarily in the conditions which govern 
the behaviour of the different sections of the peasantry in relation to 
revolutionary situations. 

By contrast, the peasantry played a decisive role in the Chinese 
revolution. Mao attributes this revolutionary energy largely to the poor 
peasantry, who, according to him, provided both the leadership and the 
main force of the peasant revolution. If this is true the Chinese accom- 
plished what the Russians were not able to achieve and what Lenin had 
said could not be achieved until after the proletariat had won political 
power.? But here again we find the facts do not bear out very accurately 
the theoretical propositions that were advanced. In the Chinese case, 
however, the gap between theory and practice, one might say, allowed 
the Chinese communists not to depart too far from the doctrinal 
demands of Stelin's Comintern while at the same time in practice 
following a policy which was in accord with the objective demands of 
the Chinese situation. In Asian countries there has been an awareness 
of the similarity in their situation with that of the Chinese. There has 
teena great respect for the Chinese success in bringing about a mobiliza- 
tion of the peasantry to participate actively in the task of transforming 
the countrys..<. Willingness to learn from the Chinese has not been 
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confined to communists. As an example one may refer to the report of 
a delegation sent by the Government of India to China, in 1957, just 
for this purpose.“ But if the Chinese example is to teach any lessons we 
shall find them not purely in their theoretical formulations but in their 

actual practice. What needs to be done, therefore, is to re-examins the 

theory and the facts. P 

In India it is sometimes claimed that the nationalist movement 
aroused the peasantry and took up its cause against feudal lords. 
Socialist and Communist critics of the government recognize the fact, 
however, that the ruling Congress Party draws its support in rural 
areas from rich peasants, whose interests it has tried to advance in 
implementing the land reform, at the expense of the middle peasants 
and the poor peasants. But the Left has not been able to bring about 
any direct action by the peasant masses in defence of their interests. 
Instead they rely on political agitation to take them along the peaceful 
parliamentary road to socialism? so that when they are voted into power, 
they w'!l implement land reform in the interests of the mass of the 
peasants. We shall consider some aspects of the peasant movement in 
India and the two major peasant uprisings which occurred in that 
country in recent years in order to assess the réles of the different classes 
of the Indian peasantry. We shall consider the problem of mobilization 
of the peasantry in the Indian situation and some of the difficulties that 
arise in.this respect in a purely parliamentary approach to the Socialist 
Revolution. 

.We propose, in this essay, to consider the rôles which different sec- 
tions of the peasantry have played in the case of Russia, China and 
India. We shall examine the pre-conditions which appcar to be neces- 
sary to bring about the revolutionary mobiližation of the peasantry to“ 
participate in the struggle for socialism, whether it be peaceful and 
constitutional or insurrectionary. We shall put forward certain hypo- 
theses which, in our view, throw a fresh light on certain aspects of our 
problem. These hypotheses need to be considered further, especially, in 
the ligh. of experience of other countries. We would like to emphasize 
at the outset that these propositions are being advanced tentatively and 
to open up a discussion on certain aspects of the problem which so far 
“appear to have been obscured. There are no easy answers to the ques- 
tions which have been raised. Nor will they be found in purely intellec- 
tual speculation. They must, in the final analysis, be learned from the 
experience of actual struggle. But one must raise the,questions before 
answers can be found. 

Our hypothesis concerns the respective róles of the so-called middle 
peasants and poor peasants and the pre-conditions that we find are 
necessary for the revolutionary mobilization of poor peasants. Before 
we procced further we must clarify the precise meaning of these terms; 
although they are in common use they tend to be used rather loosely. 
The fault perhaps lies with the terminology itself, It appears to focus 
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i attention on relative differences in wealth (or poverty), which can be owns a tiny patch of ‘and but depends for his livelihood mainly on n 
categorized only arbitrarily, rather than on class relations which must sharecropping for a landlord or working as a farm labourer, is a poor | 
be clearly defined. i se peasant; we woužd not regard him as a middle peasant even though he = E. 
The division of the peasantry into rich peasartts, middle peasants and owns some land. Again, a middle peasant who employs only occasional SR 
poor peasants suggests an array of the peasantry with the different strata casual labour, to cope with peak operations, would be regarded by us 
arranged, one over the other, in a single order. This is misleading; the as a miadle peasant rather than a rich peasant; for his livelihood does * 
| middle peasants, for instance, do not stand between the rich peasants not depend primarily on exploitation. pai 
| and the poor peasants; they belong to a «&'3-.^«: sector of the rural d DE. 
t economy. II 
1 In the transitional historical situations we sha!! deal with, a distinc- i 
E tion may be made broadly between three sectors of the rural economy. The peasants were given a definite place in the Bolshevik revolu- 
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Firstly, we have the sector of which the essential distinguishing feature 
is that the land is owned by‘/andlords who do not themselves undertake 
its cultivation. Their land is cultivated by landless tenants, mostly 
sharecroppers, who are classed as poor peasants. The second sector is 
that of independent small-holders, who own the land which they cultivate 
themselves. They do not exploit the labour of others. They are the middle 
peasants. A special case of middle peasants was that of the allotment- 
holding peasants in Russia who were obliged to work for landlords 
because of various disabilities, imposed upon them, which survived 
the “Emancipation” of 1861. The third sector is that of capitalist farmers, 
who are described as the rich peasants, who own subs:2^tial amounts of 
land. Their distinguishing characteristic is that their farming is based 
primarily on the expicitatic + of wage labour; although they often 
participate in farm work themselves. Unlike landlords, they undertke 
the business of farming on their own account and employ capital in it. 


used the latter set of terms, we cannot avoid using them, While using 
that terminology, however, we would like not to lose sight of the 
essential difference in the class situation of the independent peasant 
small-holders, i.c. the middle peasants, and the exploited mass of the 
peasantry, viz. the poor peasants, whether they be sharecroppers 
working for landlords or farm labourers working for capitalist farmers. 
Thus we have one sector of independent peasants and two other sectors 
characterized by a master and subordinate relationship. 

We should qualify this threefold classification by pointing out that 
ther is a great deal of overlapping between these categories, and the 
demarcation oevween them is not sharp and clear. But brcodis, a 
distinction between the categories is valid enough. Thus a pease i ho 


tionary strategy under Lenin’s slogan of “Alliance of the Working 
Class and the Peasantry.” However, the rôle of the peasantry in the 
Russian revolution is sometimes exaggerated out of all proportion. 
Thus, Lichtheim writes: “The uniqueness of Lenin—and the Bolshevik 
organization which he founded and held together—lay in the decision 
to make the agrarian upheaval do the work of the proletarian revolu- 
tion.” Neither the facts of the Russian revolution nor Lenin’s theoreti- 
cal formulations support such a judgment. It was in the towns and the 
cities that the Bolsheviks first seized power, for the class struggle in the 
countryside had not yet developed.’ That was the conclusion which 
Lenin had reached after the October revolution. His attitude towards 
the peasantry had evolved continuously, in response to the develop- 
ments that were taking place in the Russian countryside. From the 
point of view of the róle assigned to the peasantry in Bolshevik revolu- 
tionary strategy, one can broadly distinguish three periods, in sich of 
which we find a distinct theoretical stand. The first period was that up 
to the revolution of 1905, although we can see the change in Lenin’s = 
views already beginning to take place after the peasant upsurge of 1902. 
[he second period was that between 1905 and 1917. The third period, 
being one of re-assessment, was that after the October revolution. 

The central feature which determined the perspective of the first 
period was Lenin's view of the dynamic growth of agrarian capitalism 
in Russia and the decay of the feudal economy. As carly as 1893 the 
young Lenin had begun to see “New Economic Developments in 
Peasant Life," the subject of the earliest of his writings to be preserved. 
In 1899 he published his first major work, entitled The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia, two-thirds of which is devoted to a brilliant and 
thoroughly documented analysis of the capitalist revolution in the 
Russiar countryside, the decay of the feudal economy and the complex 
variety of transitional forms which had emerged. Without going into 
details uf the rural economy of Russia at the turn of the century, we 
must, for our purposes, point out some of its salient features. 

A crucial factor, which inflamed the Russian countryside both in 
1905-7 und again in 1917 was the peculiar problem of the allotment 
land ho'der, the Russian middie peasant, which was left behind as a 
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legacy of the Emancipation of 1861. By the edict of Emancipation the 


-serf had received as “allotment”? the land which he had cultivated 


before, but with a portion of it withheld by the landlord; such portions 
withheld were called the “cut-off lands." For Russia as æ whole the 
proportion of "cut-off" land is estimated to have been about a fifth of 
the peasants’ original holdings. But the crucial fact about the “cut-off 
lands" was not their relative size but the type of land which was taken 
away from the peasant, and its role in the peasant economy. They 
deprived the peasant of meadows and pastures, water courses and access 
to woods, which were all essential to the peasant economy. Moreover, 
the peasant was required to pay for the allotment land. He could ġo so 
by giving labour to the landlord or opt to make money payments 
which considerably exceeded the rental value of the allotment lands. 
The peasan: could terminate his “temporary obligation" by making a 
“redemption payment” which again was in excess of the market value 
of the land; moreover, the peasant had to borrow to make such pay- 
ments. The need to work off these obligations to the landlord together 
with the surviving feudal laws and institutions such as the commune, 
tied the peasant to the village and his land, and forced him to work for 
his landlord on unfavourable terms. This relationship between the 
middle peasant and landlords, a source of deep and direct conflict, 
was a feature peculiar to Russia. 

Much of the landlords' land was, however, cultivated by share- 
croppers—poor peasants—who had little or no land but who possessed 
some farm implements and horses. A distinction between the situation 
of such poor peasants and that of the middle peasants, as described 
above, is important. The middle peasant had a substantial allotment 
and had also access to communal grazing and woodland. His livelihood 
did not depend totally on the Jandlord; but his obligations to the 
landlord were an insufferable burden. In the case of the poor peasant, 
the sharecropper, his livelihood depended on his being able to get the 
Jand, from the landlord, for cultivation. Although he was exploited 
he was too dependent on the landlord to be able to oppose him as 
the middle peasant could. 

Some landlords’ lands were being cultivated by hired farm vei 
already a transition to capitalist farming. But it was the industrious 
Kulaks, the rural bourgeoisie, who conducted farming as a business» 
and employed wage labour, the rural proletariat. In the growth of 
agrarian capitalism in Russia, Lenin saw a powerful force for the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution which would open the door for the 
socialist revolution.? Plekhanov, and even more so some of the extreme 
Mensheviks, had looked exclusively to the growth of industrial capital- 
ism for the maturation of the forces of revolution. This offered a rather 
dismal prospect to socialists, of an interminably long interlude < f 
capitalist development before Russia could be ripe for the socialist 
revolution. The Mensheviks looked upon the peasantry as a con- 
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servative and reactionary force. Seen against the background of such 
ideas. the Narodnik view, that the peasant commune provided Russia 
with a unique' opportunity for a direct transition to a socialist order, 
was not altogether without its attractions. Even Marx and Engels were 
not without some sympathy for it.'? Lenin rejected this idea as utopian. 
He saw the commune as a survival of the old feudal order which was to 
be swept away. The middle peasant, the mainstay of the commune, 
was disintegrating as a class. With the inexorable advance of capitalism 
they were being pauperized and the peasantry polarized into two 
classes, the capitalist farmers and the rural proletariat. The immediate 
task, in his view, was to assist and speed up this process, by fighting 
for the removal of the survivals of feudalism which tended to slow down 
the advance of agrarian capitalism. 

Lenin, thus, looked upon the classes in the capitalist sector of the 
agrarian economy, rather than upon the disintegrating class of middle 
peasants, to provide the forces for the struggle against feudal survivals 
and the completion of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. However, 
in 1901, he tended to discount even the rural labourer as an effective 
revolutionary force. In his Iskra article of April 1901, which set out the 
agrarian programme of the Iskra-ists, he wrote: “Our rural labourers 
are still too closely connected with the peasantry, they are still too 
heavily burdened with the misfortunes of the peasantry generally, to 
enable the movement of rural workers to assume national significance 
either now or in the immediate future.” Thus, he argued, “the whole 
essence of our agrarian programme is that the rural proletariat must 
fight together with the rich peasantry for the abolition of the remnants 
of serfdom, for the cut-off lands.” It was for the industrial proletariat 
to provide revolutionary leadership. But in the agrarian field it was thé 
rural bourgeoisie who would provide the main force for the bourgcois- 
democratic revolution. 

The central issue of the agrarian programme was the demand for the > 
restitution of the cut-off lands and the abolition of the remnes:ts of 
serfdom. But Lenin over-cstimated the rôle of the rural bourgeoisie in 
this struggle and curiously ignored the róle of the middle peasant who 
was most directly concerned with it. The challenge of the kulak to the 
feudal system was an economic one—it lay in his greater efficiency, his 
ability to pay higher wages to the farm labourers and his competitive 
strength in bidding for land dvailable for buying or leasing. But he was 
outside the feudal : sector and was not directly involved in conflict with 
the landowners. He resented being accorded an inferior social status 
by the nobility. But this was not cause enough for him to engage in 

battle. 

When the great peasant upheaval began in 1905 it was the middle 
peasant who provided its main force in the fight for cut-off lands. Hot 
on the heels of Bloody Sunday, on 9 Januery, which inangurated the 
revolution of 1905, the peasants rose in revolt in February. Peasant 
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jacqueries flared up:all over Russia and continued to inflame the 
- countryside in 1905 and the two following years, long after the revolu- 


tion in towns had been extinguished. The respective róles of the different 
sections of the peasantry in this revolutionary upsurge is described by 
Robinson thus: “Such revolutionary leanings as existed in rural Russia 
had chiefly come out of the relations of small, land-short, farmers with 
large landholders rather than the relations of proletarians.and “‘half- 
proletarian” labourers with capitalist cultivators.... Sometimes the 
better-off peasants joined with the rest in depradations upon the 
estates, and particularly in the cutting and carting-off of timber and in 
the illicit pasturing of cattle. However, there were at least a few cases 
in which the attacks of the peasants were directed against the richer 
members of their own class*rather than against the landlords; and no 
doubt because of a fear of loss to themselves, the richer peasants. . . 
were often indifferent or openly hostile to the agrarian move- 
ment.... On the other hand the agricultur:i wage workers who had 
no land... were not usually the leaders of the agrarian movement in 
general or even of the labour strikes on the estates. . . . Indeed there 
developed in certain instances a definite hostility between the agricultu- 
ral proletariat and those peasants who divided their time between the 
landiords' fields and their own."!? (Emphasis added.) ` 
The kulak’s róle in the peasant uprising was ambivalent. He did not 
lead the attack on the landlords for the restitution of cut-off lands, for 
that was a matter which concerned the middie peasants. Indeed, as 


Robinson has pointed out, he was himself sometimes the target of 


attack and he was often indifferent or openly hostile to the peasant 
uprising. On the other hand, he often found the tide too strong not to 
go along with it, and he participated in the attacks on landlords' manors 
and the looting that followed. 

Until 1905 the Bolsheviks had looked upon the rural bourgeoisie, the 
kulaks, to provide the forces for the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in the countryside. They had not paid much attention to organizing 
the broad mass of the peasantry themselves. In the Iskra article he had 


Written in 1901 Lenin had virtually written off the rural proletariat as a’ 


force which was “still wholly in the future.” He added that “we must 
include peasant demands in our programme, not in order to transfer 
convinced Social-Democrats from the towns to the countryside, not 
in order to chain them to the village, but to guide the activity of those 
forces which cannot find an outlet anywhere except in the rural locali- 
ties. . .."!* But after the peasant upsurge of 1902 Lenin's outlook was 
changed, He wrote: “The purely practical requirements of the move- 
ment have of late lent special urgency to the,task of propaganda and 
agitation in the countryside." The basic strategy of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution still was that “the rural proletariat n ust fight 
together with the rich peasantry for the abolition of the remnznts of 
serfdom.” Only the completion of the bourgeois-democratic revoivtion 
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would ‘ead to the “final separation of the rural proletariat from the 
landholding pegsantry. 15 à 

By 1905 the bourgeois-democratic revolution was still far from being 
completed. But, with the peasant uprisings of that year, the Bolshevik 
attitude changed fundamentally. Writing in March 1905, Lenin gave 
the call to organize the rural proletariat in the same manner as they had 
organized the urban proletariat. He added: “We must explain to it that 
its interests are antagonistic to those of the bourgeois peasantry; we 
must call upon it to fight for the socialist revo!.::on."19 After this Lenin 
repeatedly exhorted the Bolsheviks to organize the poor peasantry; but 
they had little success in doing so. 

The basic unit of peasant organization was the traditional village 
assemtly. Ordinarily it was dominated by the rich peasants, the kulaks. 
In a revolutionary situation, however, at times of violent action, it was 
the middle peasants who carried the day. The poor peasants remained 
in the background. The peasa::s' organization at the national level was 
the All-Russian Peasants’ Union, which was largely under the infiuence 
of the kulaks. At its first congress in the summer of 1905, “the delegates 
themselves indicated that in most places the work of organizing the 
pessants had hardly begun as yet."!* The political leadership of the 
Peasantry was in the hands of the Social Revolutionaries who, also, 
represented primarily the rich peasant. The Bolsheviks never quite 
managed to get a firm foothold amongst the peasantry. 3 

By 1917 we find Lenin more cautious and less certain about the 
possibility of organizing the poor peasantry independently. In his 
historic “April Thesis" he asked that: “Without necessarily splitting 
the Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies at once, the party of the proletariat, 
must make clear the necessity of organizing separate Soviets of Poor 
(semi-proletarian) Peasants, or, at least, of holding constant separate 
conferences of peasant deputies of (his class status in the shape of 
separate fractions or parties within the general Soviets of Peasants’ 
Deputies.” But he was by no means confident that this task would be 
accomjished. In his “April Thesis" he continued: “At the present 
moment we cannot say for certain whether a powerful agrarian revolu- 
tion will develop in the Russian countryside in the near future. We 
cannot say exactly how profound is the class cleavage within the 
peasantry. ... Such questions will be, and can be, decided only by 
actual experience.?'15 

The pattern of the peasant upheavals which did develop in 1917 is 
rather complex. There were two sets of struggles, between peasants and 
landlords, and amongst the peasants themselves, in which the align- 
ments cut across each other. The main peasant struggle in 1917, as 
before in 1905-7, was tha: of the middle peasants against landowners 
for the cut-off lands and for the abolition of the surviving feudal 
restrictions. The intervening years had been ~ ‘atively quiet. Now, once 
more, peasant struggle was precipitated by tie ïy of agriculture, 
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depletion of stocks and food shortage, and high prices of goods. This 
“time the struggle was more intense and violent than in the earlier 
period; in some respects, but only occasionally, it was móre advanced 
in character. X9 
A factor which possibly contributed much to the greater militancy of 
the middle peasant in'the second period was the fact that Stolypin's 
agrarian policy had, in the intervening years, loosened ‘many of the 
feudal bonds which had tied down the middle peasant. He already had 
the taste of some more freedom. Also Bolshevik ideas had made a big 
impact on the soldier, the peasant in uniform, who participated with 
the industrial worker in making the socialist revolutic::. Deserters 
returning from the front carried with them the ferment of the new ideas 
and an attitude of mihtanty into the countryside. Now, as before, the 
struggle was concentrated on the meadows and forests; the most 
frequent forms of action consisted of seizures of hay and wood. Manors 
were looted and burned, more often than before. An advance on the 
previous situation, however, was that in some cases village Land Com- 
mittees (set up by the provisional government to mediate disputes 
between peasants and landlords) became vehicles for the seizure and 
-istribution of land. Maynard suggests that “there was, paradoxically, 
a certain system, even a certain order, in the proceedings. Peasants did 
not seize the land which had not been cultivated by them or their 
forbears. 1? It is more likely that in actuai practice the proceedings 
were not quite so orderly as Maynard imagines; there was little to stop 
the peasants from taking an optimistic view of their claims, excep? the 
competing claims of their fellows. However, the fact that the peasan: 
should, even in revolution, have invoked his claim to what was right- 
fully his, reflects his conservative respect for private property and the 
fact that, in the main, the seizures of land were confined to the cut-olf 
lands. Once again, it was the middle peasant who was in the forefront 
of the struggle. The attitude of the kulak remained, as before, a con- 
tradictory one—fear and even hostility combined with not too reluctant 
participation in sharing the loot, The rural proletarians similarly joined 
with the others in the footing. But they did not emerge as an independent 
force and did not rise against their masters, the kulaks. 

There was another, quite distinct, struggle in the rural districts, in 
which the middle peasant found himself mostly in conflict with the 
other two sections of the peasantry. This was the struggle of those who 

' wished to preserve the communes against the “separators.” During the 
inter-revolutionary years legislation had been promulgated providing 
for the dissolution of repartitional tenure in communes and the estab- 
lishment of hereditary holdings, which would make land a commodity 
and the physical consolidation of holdings which would make possible 
the establishment of individual farms free from communal restric’. .^s. 
The pressure to break up the communes came from the enterpri: ng 
“communal kulaks" (the other kulaks held their land outside the 
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communes) who wished to be free from communal restrictions. It also 
came from the poor peasants whose tiny holdings served only te tie 
them to the Village but gave them no livelihood. The middle peasant, 
however, had little to gain and much to lose by a breakdown of the 
commune. He staunchly opposed the “separators” and passions ran 
high. The middle peasants often resisted successfully the attempts to 
"separate" and in many cases peasants who had left were forced to 
return and pool their land again. Thus in these cases the middle peasants 
were, once again, the effective force in the village. : 
These divisions and conflicts amongst the peasantry, evidently, did 
not a:iow the formation of "revolutionary peasant committees," which 
L:vin had urged should be formed. The peasant Soviets, where they 
existed at all, existed at the county and provincial level and were mostly 
dominated by Right-wing Social Revolutionaries, the spokesmen of the 
kulaks. The róle of the peasantry in the Revolution was an indirect one, 
altheugb by no means an unimportant one. The Bolshevik formula was 
that they seized power in alliance with the peasantry as a whole. If the 
róle of the peasantry must be called an “alliance,” it was, from the side 
of the peasantry, u"< oclared, unorganized and without a clear direction. 
Moreover, it could hardly be called an alliance with “the peasantry as a 
whole," for the peasantry was deeply divided. In later controversy 
Stalin ‘argued that the proletarian revolution was carried out by the 
proletariat "together with the poor peasantry.” He supposts this by 
quoting Lenin's repeated calls, after 1905, for mobilizing the poor 
peasantry. As we have seen, this does n of course, mean that the 
Bolsi.oviks actually. succeeded in achieving that objective. Lenin's 
own post-revolutionary assessments make it quite clear that this was 
not So. E i 
In October 1918, looking back on the experience of the Revolution, 
Lenin explained the Bolshevik failure to mobilize the poor peasants: 
“Owing to the immaturity, the backwardness, the ignorance, precisely > 
of th: poor peasants, the leadership (in the Soviets) passed isto the 
hands of the kulaks.... A year after the proletarian revolution in the 
capitals, and under its influence and with its assistance, the proletarian 
revolution began in the remote rural districts.”: But why did the 
Bolsheviks fail to break down the backwardness and the ignorance of 
the peasantry, despite at least a decade of commitment to just that task? 
Lenir perceived the fact that the true explanation lay beyond the 
subjective factor. He became aware of the existence of what we have 
referred to as the necessary pre-conditions for the mobilization of the 
poor peasantry—although he expressed it in a form which refers only 
10 the Russian experience. Thus, in 1920, he referred to such pre- 
condis as “a truth which has been fully proved by Marxist theory 
and fuliy corroborated by the experience of the proletarian revolution 
in Russia, viz. although all the three above-enumerated categories of 
the rural population (i.e. the rural proletariat, semi-proletarians and 
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small peasants) . . . are economically, socially and culturally interested 
in the victory of socialism, they are capable of giving resolute support 
to the revolutionary proletariat only after the latter has won political 
power, only after it has resolutely dealt with the big landowners and 
capitalists, only after these down-trodden people see in practice that 
they have an organized leader and champion, strong and firm enough 
to assist and lead them and show them the right path."?*. Lenin was 
generalizing here from the Russian experience; he was not elaborating 
a Marxist text. The Chinese experience as well as examples from India 
show us, however, that the prior seizure of state power by the proletariat 
is only one of several alternative forms in which the necessary pre- 
conditions for the mobilization of the poor peasantry may be realized. 


II 


The Chinese Communist Party set out on its revolutionary course in 
the Leninist tradition. But in the first few years of its life its work had 
been concentrated largely on the urban proletariat, and students and 
intellectuals. Very little work had been done amongst the peasantry. 
Jane Degras quotes a report of the E.C. of the Comintern according to 
which, in 1926, the working-class membership of the CCP was 66 per 
cent of the total and peasant membership no more than 5 per cent.?? 
It was also amongst the industrial proletariat that Mao Tse-tung began 
his work, to use his own words, as a “practical marxist” after he had 
spent some time in study and writing as a “theoretical marxist." As 
secretary of the Hunan partv he organized miners, railway workers, 
municipal workers, etc. He did very little work amongst the peasantry 
at the time. It was not until 1925 that Mao became aware of the revolu- 
tionary potentiality of the peasantry. "Formerly," he told Edgar Snow, 
“J had not fully realized the degree of class struggle among the 
peasantry. But after the May 30 (1925) ‘»cident, and during the great 
weve of political activity which followeu it, the Hunanese peasantry 
became very militant. 1... began a rural organization campaign." 
A new chapter had opened in the history of Chinese communism. ° 

Peasant riots and uprisings had been endemic in China at the time. 
Several factors had precipitated such a situation, Perhaps the most 
important of them all was the constant civil war amongst war lords and 
the excessive taxes and levies extracted by them as well as by the 
Government tax collectors. Another factor of some importance was 
that in those “troubled times” many of the old “gentry” who had moved 
to urban centres were no Jonger present in the village to exercise their 
direct personal authority, which they enjoyed by viriue of their wealth 
as well as traditional social status. The removal of the men who had 
exercised power on the spot loosened social control in the villages, 
enabled the peasants to gain more confidence and allowed peasant 
militancy to develop. }’owever, perhaps the most decisive factor lay 
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in the operations of the "Revolutionary Army" which had been estab- 
lished in 1923 by the Kuomintang government of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
with the support of the Chinese Communists and with help from the 
Soviet Union. In February 1925 the Revolutionary Army launched its 
First Eastern Expedition, the first of several expeditions against war- 
lords. This was followed by the Southerm Expedition and, in the 
summer of 1926, by the famous Northern Expedition. It is significant 

that on the eve of the Northern Expedition nearly two-thirds of the 

nearly one million members of the peasant associations were in the 

Kwangtung province, which was one of the principal arcas of opera- 

tions of the Revolutionary Army during the Eastern and the Southern 

Expeditions. 

The peasant movement was not created by the Communist Party nor 
by the genius of one man. Mao was drawn into the peasant movement 
only after it had already begun. But the organizing genius of Mao 
enabled it to reach new heights. In 1925 he began to train cadres for the 
peasant movement at the “Institute of the Peasant Movement.” At the 
end of the year he took his students to Hunan and established contacts 
with active elements amongst the peasantry and set up peasant associa- 
tions in townships. A solid foundation was laid to provide leadership 
and organization for the peasant movement so that when it arose 
again in the following year it rose with full force. 

Mao summed up his experience of the peasant movement in two 
essays which are regarded as classics of Maoism. The first of these was 
an article entitled “An Analysis of the Various Classes of the Chinese 
Peasantry and Their Attitudes Toward Revolution, ?5 which was 
published in January 1926. The other was his celebrated “Report of an 
Investigation into the Peasant Movement in Hunan” which he wrote a 
year later. Stuart Schram has pointed out what, at first sight, appears a 
rather curious "deviation" from the Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy in the 
original versions of these two texts. He has shown that in the original ` 
versious the leading revolutionary rôle of the industrial proletériat is 
not Si cifically mentioned but that appropriate references to that effect 
were only subsequently added in 1951. Does this mean that at this stage 
Mao had abandoned the basic principle of Marxism-Leninism, viz. 
the principle of proletarian revolutionary leadership? 1n his analysis 
of Maoism, Isaac Deutscher has referred to the fact that “Mao... 
recoguized more and more explicitly the peasantry as the sole active 
force of the revolution, until, to all intents and purposes he turned his 
back zn the urban working class."?* But this, as Deutscher has shown, 
came later. It came after the defeat of the revolution when, following 
the Autumn-Harvest Uprising of 1927, Mao and his comrades, with 
the core of what later became the Red Army, marched to the Chingkang 
Mountains and established a revolutionary base there. At first, as 
Deutscher has argued, the “withdrawal into the countryside" was 
thought to be only a temporary strategy, a marking of time until condi- 
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tions for an urban insurrection revived. It was only “gradually (that ' 
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` Mao) became aware c^ the implications of his move." In 1926, there- 


fore, the point of departure of Maoism had not yet arrived. And it came 
two years later not as a premec ated change of strategy but ane which 
was imposed upon him by the :: ste of the situation. i 
To return to Schram's contention, what explanation can we then find 
of Mao's omission, in 1926 and 1927, of references to the leadership of 
the proletariat. Schram's explanation is that “Mao’s position at this 
time constitutes neither orthodox Leninism nor a heresy beyond 
Leninism, but rather the gropings of a young man who has not yct 
thoroughly understood Lenin." He continues, “the Hunan Report,is 
neither *orthodox' nor *hereccal" Leninism; it is essentially a-Marxist.?27 
Such a contention is quite»untenable. It was his understanding of 
Marxism that led Mao, son of a peasant, to spend his early years of 
revolutionary wo . amongst the urban proletariat. Moreover, thc issue 
of proletarian leadersbip in the revolution was a central issue in the 
CCP at the time. One cannot presume that the question was simply not 
in Mao's mind at the time. However, two facts may suggest an explana- 
tion. Firstly, if Mao had brought up the issue of the leadership of the 
revolution, he could hardly have avoided a frontal attack on the view 
that was then being put forward by the Comintern; evidently, young 
Mao did not wish to take that course. Secondly, the two documents 
were written in the heat of controversy in which Mao wished to estab- 
lish “the agrarian revolution as constituting the main content of the 
Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution and the peasants as its basic 
force," He had done no more in these documents than to portray the 
revolutionary potentialitics of the different sections of the peasantry. 
He had not engaged in a theoretical analysis of overall revolutionary 
strategy. Moreover, it should be added that there is nothing in these 
documents to compare with the careful and detailed analysis which 
Lenin had made of the processes which were at work in the Russian 
rural society and were transforming it. Mao learnt his lessons in the 
field; the essence of Maoism must be sought in his revolutionary practice 


rather than in writings, which do not always reflect accurately nis own ' 


practice in so far as ke had to pay lip service to Comintern orthodoxy 
in order to gain the freedom to follow the demands of the Chinese 
situation. Mao, the “theoretical Marxist," had a róle which did not 
always coincide with that of Mao the “practical Marxist.” 

The paradox of Mao is exemplified particularly by his attempt to 
make the facts of the Hunan Movement fit Comintern orthodoxy by 
the simple device of redefinition of categories, as we shall sce below. 
In his Report, Mao was at pains to demonstrate that both the leader- 
ship as well as the main force of the peasant movement came from the 
poor peasant which, in theory at least, maze the facts of the Hunan 
Movement fit Stalin's conception of what was to be expected, But to 
appreciate the truc character of the Hunan Movement we shall bricfly 
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consider the pattern of China's rural society and the main problems 
of the peasantry. í 

Capitalist farming had not yet developed in China, as it had in 
Russia. According to figures given by Mao, the size of the agricultural 
proletariat ‘> China was less than 2 per cent of the total number of the 
peasantiy.** There were, thus, two main sectors of the rural economy 
‘China, One was dominated by landlords, who controlled a large 
proportion of the land (Mao gives figures of 60 per cent to 70 per cent) 
which was cultivated by poor peasants, i.e. sharecroppers, who had 
cither nv land or a very little land. Big landlords who owned more than 
500 mou (i.c. 83 acres) were less than 0.1 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion. Small Jandlords made up 0.6 per cent of the rural population. The 
"semi-proletariat," who worked for them, consisted, according to 
Mao's classification, of (1) semi-landholders (16 per cent) who owned 
too little land for their subsistance, (2) sharecroppers (19 per cent) who 
owned no land but owned the implements, etc., with which they worked 
the landlords’ lands, and (3) the poor peasants (19 per cent) who owned 
neither Jand nor implements. The other sector was that of the indepen- 
dent peasant landholders, i.e. the middle peasants (38 per cent), whom 
Mao further classifies into three sub-classes: (1) those with an annual 
surplus (3.7 per cent of the total peasantry), (2) those who were just 
self-sufficient (19 per cent), and (3) those who had an annual deficit 
(15 per cent). » 

Three dominant problems stood out in the Chinese countryside. The 
first of tnese was that of putting an end to the exploitation of the land- 
lords or at least of easing its burden by a reduction of the share of the 
crop taken by them. Secondly, there was the question of. rectifying the 
very uneven distribution of land as between-cultivators, of providing * 


“secondary employment in order to relieve pressure of population on 


land and improving the level of technique so that all cultivators could 
enjoy a reasonable livelihood. But the solution of that problem would 
have to await the socialist revolution. Finally there was an immediate 
problem which in fact gave rise to the peasant movement and deter- 
mined its characic,. That was the problem of the excessive demands 
made by war-lords and tax officials on the peasantry. The aftermath of 
Yuan Shih-kai’s unsuccessful attempt in 1916 to restore the monarchy, 
the revolt of the generals which had thwarted it, as well'as constant 
imperialst intervention and intrigue, resulted in a collapse of the 
authority of Government, The war-lords became a power in the country- 
side and began to dominate it. Before that time, prudence had restrained 
the landlords and the Government from raising their demands on the 
peasantry beyond the limits of endurance, But there were no limits for 
the war-lords. Everyone in the village was affected by their excessive 
demands, except for those of the big landlords who were in league 
with the -var-lords. 

Despite the continued extortions of the war-lords, no major peasant 
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movement arose to resist them until the Malone expeditions of the as their bold over the sections of the peasantry directly dependent on | 
Revolutionary Army were under way. These expeditions smashed the ihemleconomically, viz the doge m vede n M 
power of the war-lords and their allies in the villages and the peasant movement from becoming a peasant revolution and brought about its ki 
uprisings began. The aims of tne peasant movement which arose in subscquer* collapse gata g 
1926 went little beyond putting an end to the extortions by the war-lords Iu the Hunan Report, Mao emphasizes repeatedly that both tl 
and. their local allies. “The peasants attack as their main targets the leadership and the main force of the WS Ch e font a d > f 
É í UP Be SEA og a 3 nt ca the OF 
locai bullies, bad gentry and lawless landlords, hitting in passing against peasantry. If the poor peasants had in fact provided both the cade f 
patriarchal ideologies and institutions, corrupt officials in the,cities and and the main force of the movement. it js inconce ci: duoi e ü 
. B M 2°30 H 1 y 3 C P $ 
evil customs in the rural areas. ae T M a a 2: demands. viz. the reduction and the abolition of rent, would not have 5 
the achievements o m on “lovement o 20—2i, W 2S e come to the forefront of the struggle. After all, that would not have 
describes in some detail in his Report. à antagonized the middle peasantry; indeed it would have found support 


Of all the actions of the peasantry which Mao describes in his 
Report, the weakest are those described by him under the caption 
“Dealing Economie Blows Against Landlords.” The central issue here, 
as we pointed out above, was that of reduction or indeed the abolition 
of the landlords’ rent. Mao claims that the peasants’ associations suc- 
ceeded in preventing an increase in rent! Surely, in a revolutionary 
situation, there should have been no question of landlords even thinking 
of increasing the rents further. Mao then adds that after November the 
peasants had gone a step further to agitate for reduction in rent. But 
tbis mas already after the autumn harvest when the year’s rent had 
already been collected. At that late stage, even if a demand for rent 
reduction had been voiced by a few peasant organizers, it could have 
no immediate practical value. The fact that the peasants’ assaciations 
had not yet begun to challenge the fundamental class positions of the 
landlords is also indicated by Mao’s reference to the fact that many 
landlords were trying to join the peasants’ associations! Again, there 
is a suggestion made by Mao in his original essay on “Analysis of the 
Various Classes of the Chinese Peasantry” that some of the small 
landowners could be “led toward the path of revolution.'3! What kind 
of "revolution" could that be? It is clear that the movement sought 
little more than to smash the power of the war-lords and their local 
allies, whose victims included, of course, the smaller landlords. l 

Landlords preserved not only their economic positions but also their 
armed forces. One of the achievements clai:ned for the peasant move- 
ment which Mao lists in his Report is the “Overthrowing of the 
Landlords’ Armed Forces.” But what we actually find under this cap- 
tion is a tacit admission that, by and large, the landlords’ militias con- 
tinued to be in existence. What is said here is only that their armed forces 
had largely “s -'ulated" to the peasant associations and were “now 
uphoiding the interests of the peasants.” It is only in respect of “a small 
number of reactionary landlords" that the Report says that such forces 
would be taken over from them and “reorganized into the house-to- 
house regular militia and placed under the new organs of local self- 
government under the political power of the peasantry." It is evident 
tit the continued existence of the armed power of the landlords as well 


amongst them. And the landlords were only 0.7 per cent of the rural 
population. In fact it was their economic power and their hold precisely 
over the poor peasantry which gave them power in the countryside. The 
demands which were put forward in the Peasants movement were those 
which affected the middle peasants far more than the poor peasants. b 
The land'ords, while exploiting the tenants to the limit. adopted a B 
paternal attitude towards them and cven afforded them some protection i 
against extortions by third parties such as war-lords and the tax men. 
On the other hand, the independent small-holders, the middle peasants, 
stood exposed and weak, and were the principal victims of the war- 
lords and he tax men. More than the poor peasants, the middle 
peasants had a surplus of income which could be squeezed out, which 
marked them out as the more likely victims of extortion. 
In fact, when Mao uses the term "poor peasant" in the Hunan Report . 
he redefines it in such a way as to include middle peasants also under 
that label. The original eleven categories of the»rural population which 
he had described in his January 1926 article were, in the Hunan Report, " 
‘compressed into three categories. But in doing so he included along 
with the sections of the peasantry directly exploited by the landlords a E 
Section of the independent small-holders, the middle peasants, also. 
He says in the Hunan Report that the poor peasants were 70 per cen 
of the pea-antry. This figure could be arrived at only by taking the 
following categories, as described by Mao earlier, together: (a) Tara 
labourers, 2 per cent: (0) poor peasants, 19 per cent; (c) sharecroppers 
19 per cent: (7) semi-landholders, 16 per cent; and (e) the poorer 
Section of the independent peasant small-holders, 15 per cent. Indeed 
only the first three categories are properly called poor peasants, The 
category (d) semi-landholders are an intermediate category, for their 
landholdines were too small for an independent livelihood and they 
had to depend on other sources to supplement their income. Peasants 
in the last category were middle peasants and not poor peasants. 
Mao's redefinition of the term peor peasants is only implicit in his 
altered statistics; he does not describe his new categories in any detail.“ 
Bit by including a section of the middle peasants under the label of 
poor peasaats he gave at least a formal validity to his statement that 
人 -SR 
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the leadership and thé main force of the Movement camé from the poor 
peasants. But this only confuses the issue. This is only a spurious con-- 
firmation of his earlier prediction that the poor peasants were the most 
revolutionary. This action is understandable only if we consider the 
fact that such a characterization of the Movement made it acceptable 
in the terms of the Comintern (Stalinist) orthodoxy which called for an 
alliance of the proletariat and the poor peasantry. The Report was 
written in the heat of party controversy and evidently Mao was more 
preoccupied with the task of swinging party opinion on the subject 
than with formal niceties. Unfortunately the supposed militancy and 
the leadership said to have been shown by the poor peasantry in the 
Hunan “fovement has been made into a myth which glosses over the 
actual practice of the Chinege communists and, indeed, Mao's own 
many statements in later years which contradict it. If anything is to be 
learnt from the Chinese revolution, we must turn away from this myth. 
The poor peasantry were mobilized only after a new phase of the 
Chinese revolution opened with the establishment of a Red base in the 
Chingkang mountains, after the successful counter-revolution led by 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1927 which had forced the Communists to take 
refuge there. Under the umbrella of Red power, albeit in a very small 
area, the peasant revolution went a step forward. In the li ght of his new 
experience Mao came to the conclusion that “Positive action is taken in 
the village against the intermediate class (i.e. small landowners) only 
at a time of real revolutionary upsurge, when, for instance, political 
power has been seiz:i ' one or several counties, the reactionary army 
has been defeated a number of times, and the prowess of the Red Army 
has been repeatedly demonstrated, 92 (Emphasis added.) Echoes of 
Lenin, of 19201 
The creation of the Red Army was a decisive factor in the new 
situation. The Red Army did not, however, arise just spontanéously out 
of the peasant movement, although its intimate relationship with the 
peasantry gave it its special character. The nucleus of the Red Army 
came from sections of the Kuomintang Revolutionary Army which 
had come over to the communist side after the counter-revolution. Thus 
relatively trained and experienced, and politically educated, fighting 
units provided an essential core of the Red Army. One might contrast 
their situation with that of the armed forces of the Telengana com- 
munists in India who were suppress: ^. after some brave fighting no 
doubt, but with greater case, by the Indian forces (who took three years 
to do it, though). The Chinese Red Army was able to fight back far 
greater forces deployed against them. 
Another factor which made possible the creation and the building 
: n of the Red Army in China was that armed conflict had been czdemic 
in China at least for a decade, In most villages armed units existed, 
although they were controlled by the landlords. Their importance and 
character is indicated by Yang, a social anthropologist, in his descrip- 
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tion of » Chinese village. “The first village-wide organization (was) 
the village defence programme. . . . Wealthy families (were) expected to 
equip themselves with rifies...ctc.... The very poor (were) asked 
for nothing except that they behave themselves and obey the defence 
Tegujations 33 Although the village self-defence units were controlled 
by landlords, they had accustomed t= peasants to the idea of arming 
themselves. Many of the village militias could also be taken out of the 

power of the landlords and absorbed in the Red Army. Moreover, the 

Red Army fitted easily into the rural set-up. The people were accus- 

tomed to bear the burdens of maintaining armies—and the burden of 
the Red Army fell lightly on their shoulders. It had created conditions 

for the emancipation of the peasantry from extreme exploitation and 

it drew its tribute from the exploiters rather than the exploited. 

Finally, a factor of no mean importance, was the collapse of central 
authority, which could not act immediately and swiftly to destroy the 
nucleus of the Red Army. When the blows finally came, backed with all 
the might and the resources of imperialism, the Red Army not only 
survived but was eventually victorious largely because of the existence 
of mass movements and the active support of the people. The actions 
of the proletariat in the areas under Chiang Kai-shek which impeded 
and sometimes disorganized his machinery of repression, were also, 
no doubt, of great value. 

From the nucleus of the Red base in the Chingkang mountains the 
revolution developed. With all its vicissitudes, it extended and deepened 
until it; had transformed the whole of China. The progress of the 
revolution and the precise content of the agrarian changes at its dif- 
ferent stages, is a long and complex story which we could hardly 
attempt to survey in these pages.3! But one crueial aspect of it nceds to 
be noted: the land reform was imp! :mented by peasant committees and 
not by a communist bureaucracy. Thus the implementation of the land 
reform varied at different times and at different places; it reflected the 
unevenness in the growth of the revolutionary consciousness and 
organiza ion of the peasantry over the different areas of the country as 
well as changes in the overall Strategy of the Communist Party which 
were determined by a number of factors, one of which was the rate at 
which the revolutionary movement was going forward. More than the 
changing content of the land reform at different Stages, what interests 
us particularly is the actual proress by which it was carried out. 

The success of Mao and the Chinese communists in bringing about a 
revoluticaary mobilization of the peasantry lay in their subtly dialec- 
tical understanding of the respective róles of the middle peasants and 
the poor peasants. The task before them was to raise the level of 
revolutionary conscisusness of the poor peasantry, a task which called 
for skill as well as much devoted effort, This was necessary precisely 
because tue poor peasants were initially the more backward section but, 
at the s.me time, potentially the more revolutionary section of the 
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peasantry. On the other hand, Mao and his comrades had to take full 


| account of the fact that it was the middle peasant who was initially the 
more militant and his energies had to be mobilized fully in-carrying 


forward the initial thrust of the agrarian revolution. But. precisely 
because the middle peasants were not a revolutionary class, while fully 
“ilizing their energies, and without antagonizing them, the revolu- 
tionary initiative had to be maintained independently of.them; an 
initiative which was to be carried forward at a second stage of the 
agrarian revolution by the newly aroused poor peasants. Mao and his 


ie 


comrades showed, in practice, a masterly understanding of this dialectic. 
But in some of Mao's formal texts it seems to be missing altogether. 
The poor peasant is depicted to be spontaneously and unconditionally 
playing a revolutionary róle; a picture which obscures the crucial róle 
of the Communist Party, as a party with a proletarian revolutionary 
perspective, and the Red Army which broke the existing structure of 
power in the village, which prevented the Chinese revolution from 
degenerating into an ineffective peasant uprising. 

It was during the period 1950-53, with the consolidation of com- 
munist rule, that a major wave of land reform set in motion a new 
-;ramic in the rural society of China and transformed the face of the 
countryside. On the eve of this final phase, “The Agrarian Reform 
Law” and related regulations were promulgated which embodied the 
lessons learnt in the struggle. These were explained in a Report of Liu 
Shao-chi.35 While laying a correct emphasis on the nced to mobilize 
the poor peasants, one can see here a concern to make the party cadres 
appreciate the róle of the middle peasants, especially at an early stage 
of the proceedings, The importance that was attached to the middle 
peasant was made even more clear in the specch of Teng Tse-hui, 
Director of Rural Work of the CCP, given at the Eighth Congress of 
the CCP in 1956. He said: “If we had confined our attention to relying 
on the poor peasants and neglected to unite with the middle peasants, 
if we had not firmly protected the interests of the middle peasants 
during the land reform... or, if we had not made efforts to draw the 
representative figures among the middle peasants into the leadership of 
the peasants’ associations and co-operatives, then our Party as well as 
the poor peasants would have been isolated... .?? (Emphasis added.) 
A mere recognition of the réle of the middle peasants, drawing them 
initially into the leadership of the peasants’ associations and fulfilling 
some of their immediate demands, might not in itself have enabled the 
agrarian movement to develop further and enter the next stage, the 
stage of the proletarian revolution. The success of the Chinese agrarian 
policy lay precisely in their following a dialectical strategy, ensuring 
at each stage that conditions were created for a further advance to 
the next stage. 

The actual process by which this was achieved is described very 
vividly in two studics by social anthropologists,"" whose findings 
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corroborste each other and are in turn corroborated by the general 
conclusions drawn by Teng Tse-hui in his speech quoted above. One of 
the two studies is by David and Isabel Crook who are pro-communist 
Anglo-Sexons who work in China. The other is by an anti-communist 
Chinese, C. K. Yang, who works in the U.S.A. Yang gives a picture of 
a village newly liberated by the Red Army: “Their first task was to ‘set 
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. the masses in motion’ in order to develop a situation of ‘class struggle, 


the basic step being to select ‘active elements’ amongst the peasants to 
serve as a core for the organization of the peasants’ association and the 
new ‘peonle’s militia.’ " Yang shows that middle peasants were initially 
selected to head the peasants’ association and the militia “primarily 
because they had been active in village affairs." He argues, howeyer, 
that: "The selection of these (middle peasants) to lead the vital new 
peasants’ association primarily on the basis of their active part in village 
affairs appeared to deviate from the official communist policy of using 
only elements from the poor peasants and agricultural labourers as the 
core of t^e new village leadership," But this is precisely where Yang 
betrays his lack of understanding of communist policy. It would have 
been all too easy for the local party officials to nominate individual poor 
peasants to these posts and to issue directives in their name. But that 
would not have brought into being a vigorous peasant movement in 
Which the'poor peasants as a class could play an active róle. Precisely 
for this reason the regional and local authorities in China were under 
orders on no account to carry out land distribution by force or by mere 
orders but only in accordance with the decisions of the peasants in each 
village aid in conformity with local conditions. After peasant associa- 
tions had been established, initially under middle-peasant leadership, 
Communist Party cadres encouraged poor peasants to press their 
demands, both through their representatives on the peasant associations 
as well as collectively through demonstrations, such as one described 
by Yang, when “noisy angry peasants appeared at the door" of the 
middle peasant head of the association with their demands. 1t was by 
this proc.ss that the level of consciousness of the poor peasants was 
raised to a point when they could take the initiatives in local govern- 
ment. But for that the peasants’ associations might have degenerated 
into merely an extension of the bureaucratic apparatus. A vital fact 
remains, however. The energies of the poor peasants were reibased only 
after the landlords and the ric^ peasants had been isolated (which 
happened as a result of the coming of the Red Army and the communist 
leadership) and finally eliminated as a class as a result of the land reform. 

Only when thet was achieved was a new stage in the local struggle 

opened up; only then did the poor peasant leadership acquire a new 

perspective and a new confidence and began to come forward to displace 

the middle peasants. This process is the vital process which trans- 

formed tne agrarian upheaval in China into a praletarian revolution. 

It would not have come into being from its agrarian bases but for the 
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crucial role played by the Red Army and the Chinese Communist 


. Party. Unfortunately; the mythology about the Tevolutionary leader- 


ship which the poor peasant is supposed to have shown right-from the 
beginning obscures this most important feature of the Chinese revolu- 
tion. This, as we have seen, was made possible by the special conditions 
of the Chinese revolution and, especially, the creation of the Red 
Army. In India, on the other hand, we find that even those peasant 


uprisings in which, for a variety of reasons, the poor peasant had played, 


an important part, could not develop into a proletarian revolution. 


! 


IV 


The situation in India, at the turn of the century, was different from 
that of China. In India, inter-imperialist rivalry had long ended with 
the supremacy of the British. No war-lords or private armies roamed 
around the Indian countryside. The rising nationalist movement, with 
its modest constitutional aims, did not seek to arm itselfas Sun Yat-sen's 
Kuomintang had done. Until the nineteen-twenties the nationalist 
movement stood isolated from the potent forces of the peasantry 
although zere had been much peasant unrest and occasional uprisings. 
Nor was there that crucial contact between the Indian nationalists and 
the Soviet Union, which played such an important róle in China, 
although the Russian revolution had made a big intellectual impact on 
the minds of many young nationalists such as Nehru. 

The radicalization of the nationalist movement in India just before 
and especialiy after the First Worid War, increasingly began to draw the 
masses into the movement. Gandhi, above all, who emulated the simple 
life of the peasant and spoke his language and engaged in symbolic 
activities which captivated the peasants’ imagination, played a vital rôle 
in mobilizing peasant support for the Indian National Congress. But 
if he made the peasant speak for the Congress he did little to make the 
Kongress speak for the peasant. When in 1921, during the first Civil 
Disobedience Movement, the peasant began to extend the struggle 
against British Imperialism to fight also the Jandlord and the money- 
Jender, Gandhi invoked the principle of non-violence to call an abrupt 
halt to the movement. He was not prepared to go farther than to back, 
at certain times, a call to the peasantry to refuse to pay taxes; a slogan 
which evaded the issue of class exploitation in the village but was strong 
enough to rouse the peasantry. But, above all, his most powerful appeal 
to the peasantry was through the millenial concept of "Ram Rajya” 
(.e. God's Kingdom) which would be established in India after the 
expulsion of the British. 

Gandhi's accent on the peasantry in his political language did, how- 
ever, lead many middle-class intellectuals to “go to the people," very 
much in the spirit of Russian populism. The ciiect of this is described 
by Nehru: “He sent us to the villages and the countryside hummed with 
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the activitv of innumerable messengers of a new gospel of action. The 
peasant was shaken up and he began to emerge from his quiescent shell. 
The effect on us was different, but equaily far rcaching, for we saw for 
the first time, as it were, the villager... . We learnt... .79 

The growth of an urban workinz-class movement, the new involve- 
ment wita the peasantry, the ferment of new ideas, especia!!v the impact 
of the Russian revolution, and the disillusionment with tne Congress 
after Gandhi's decision to halt the Civil Disobedience Movement of 
1921 and of 1930, each time precisely when the movement was gathering 
momentum, caused many middle-class intellectuals to shift leftwards in 
their outiook. In 1934 the Congress Socialist Party was constituted 
inside the parent organization. Several strcams of ideas had influenced 
the young socialists; but in its early stages the influenee of Marxist 
thinking was strong. Although the socialists had begun to take an 
interest in the problems of the peasantry they concentrated on fighting 
within the Congress for a recognition of peasant demands rather than on 
mobilizing the peasants themselves to fight for their demands. Isolated 
peasant struggles did, however, rise from their local roots, and some 
assumed a major importance. But little progress had yet been made to 
build up a class organization of the peasantry. 

The Communist Party of India (a unified Party began to take shape 
only in the 'thirties) had, in the ’twenties, concentrated mainly on 
organizing the industrial working class. The peasant upheavals of the 
'twenties did not produce a fresh orientation as in China. During the 
Civil Disobedience Movement of the '"thirties, when it could have 
developed peasant strugeles, the Communist Party found itself crippled 
and isolated beth by the fact that its main leadership was in prison, 
foilowing the Meerut Conspiracy Case, and alsa because the Comintern 
line, at the time, did not permit its participation in a movement led by 
the Indian bourgeoisie. Thus very little work was done by them amongst 
the peasantry precisely at a time when it was in a ferment ecause of 
the ecoi.omic crisis of the ‘thirties and also the impact of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. i 

In 1936 the Congress Socialist Party decided to admit communists 
to membership of the CSP. The coming together of the Left forces was 
the background to the setting up in 1936 of the All India Kisan Congress, 
which was later renamed the All India Kisan Sabha (i. Peasant 
Congres"). Two other groups of peasant leadership also joined and 
later contended along with the socialist; and the communists in the 
AIKS. These two groups as well as the socialists spoke in effect for the 
rich peasant and the middle peasant, and eschewed struggle for the 
special c-mands of the poor peasants. Thus Professor Ranga, one of 
their leaders, spoke of a “common front to be put up by both the 
landed and landless kisans” and the “common suffering of all classes 
of the rival public."4? Socialist Acharya Narendra Deva made this 
even more explicit in his Presidential address at the AIKS Conference 
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in 1938. He said: “Our task today is to carry the whole peasantry with 
us.... If romantic conceptions were to Shape our resolves and prompt 
ur actions, we would aspire to organize first the agricultural labourer 
and the semi-proletzriat of the village, the most Oppressed and exploited 
rural class... but if we do so... the peasant in the mass would, in that 
case, remain aloof from the anti-imperialist Struggle."!'. If, for the 
socialists in the 1930s the postponement of the struggle for the poor 
peasants was a matter of political expediency, because of the primacy, 
as they understood it, of the anti-imperialist struggle, now the ideo- 
logues of Indian socialism have abandoned the struggle for the poor 
peasant altogether. Thus, Asoka Mehta, until recently the Chairman of 
the Praja Socialist Party (the heir of the Congress Socialist Party) and 
its most influential ideologue, wrote: “Should the socialists, as the 
communists are wont to do wherever they are in power, foment class 
conflict in villages even after landlordism is removed and use the wide 
array of tactics developed from Lenin to. Mao Tse-tung to use one 
section against the other 2...]f that is the line chosen, democratic 
rights and socialist values cannot survive. Then must come the whole 
complex of communist paraphernalia: people's courts, liquidation of 
kulaks, forced levies and the attendant violence. The other alternative 
is to help the village to recover its community, solidarity and foster 
autonomy of the village community. ... The organic needs of village 
community cannot be met by sharpening class conflicts or party 
Tiyalrics,”42 Such an outlook acquiesces in and perpetuates the exploita- 
tion of the poor peasant by the -:-h peasant. > 
The Communists, an the other hand, did speak of sctting up a separ- 
ate organization of agricultural labourers and, in the kisan sabhas 
(peasant associations) they put a special emphasis on the organization 
of the poor peasantry. But, in practice, several factors stood in their 
way. Firstly, after the middie ‘thirties they were guided by thé “popular 
front” line of the Comintern and were not inclined to force the issue 
With their colleagues in the AIKS. Secondly, Indian Communists took 
an essentially *Menshevik" view of the revolutionary perspective in 
India. In the Joint Statement of Eighteen Communist Leaders issued 
at the time of the “Meerut Trial,” which has been described as one of 
the most important documents of Communist policy, it was argued that 
because of an insufficiently developed industrial base an indefinite 
period would elapse between the “bourgeois-democratic revolution" 
and the “socialist revolution” in India. In effect this meant that the task 
of organizing the rural proletariat anc the poor peasants did not have 
any special urgency for them, Finally, the Communists, like the others, 
had simply to face the fact that the poor peasantry, desperately exploited 
and literally starving, was, nevertheless, too Strongly dominated by their 
masters to be able to emerge as an independent force. Thus the main 
direction of Communist practice also was similar to that of the Socialists 
and their other colleagues in the Kisan Sabha. They concentrated on 
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agitation for broad peasant demands, especially for security of tenure, 
debt relief, and cheaper credit facilities, etc., and sought to influence 
Government policy rather than to bring about direct peasant action. 
This tradition largely continues to this day. But the Communists did 
lead many locai struggles and two major uprisings of the peasantry 
though both had a regional character. 
o 

Towards the end of the war and in the carly post-war years, two out- 
standing peasant movements arose, which were led by the Communists, 
in botu of which the poor peasant came to play an important rôle. 
The available published material about these movements is a little 
inadequate for one to base a definite analysis. But one can see several 
unique factors in each case which may go some way to explain why 
these movements, which fall outside the normal pattern, arose at all. 
The first of these was the Tebhaga Movement, which arose in what is 
now East Pakistan. Tebhaga, the slogan of the movement, was the 
demand for the reduction of the share of the Proprietor from one-half 
of the crop to one-third. It may be added that the Jotedars, the pro- 
prictors of the land, were in fact “occupancy tenants” (with transferable 
and heritable rights in the land) who paid a fixed-money rent to the 
Zemindars, the great landlords. Over the years the fixed-money rent 

aid to the landlords had become a relatively small part of the value of 
the crop. i tus it was the jotedars who appropriated the largest share of 
the crop. Their land was cultivated by adhiars or bhargadars who were 
the sharecroppers. The Tebhaga Movement had bh“. preceded some 
years curlier by the great Bengal famine of 1943 in Whiea three and a half 
million peasants had perished. In an account of the Tebhaga Move- 
ment, bhowani Sen, who had led it, was struck bv the diflerence in the 
peasants’ behaviour at the time of the great famine of 1943, when 
millions of peasants had died without a struggle, and their militancy 
and ccurage in later years.? But he did not attempt, in the article 
quotec, to explain Why this was so, except for the comment that “the 
intolerable conditions of the adhiars (the Sharecroppers) awakened 
them to a new sense of solidarity." But the conditions could not have 
been more intolerable than they were in 1943. The Tebhaga Movement, 
oflicially, did not start until 1946. In fact the movement had been 
gathering momentum in 1945.44 Local Communist and Kisan Sabha 
cadres »articipated in it but the Communist Party did not put its full 
weight into the movement until the end of the war with Japan. When 
they di4 so in 1946 the movement went forward with tremendous force. 

Although the great famine found the peasantry unprepared and 
unable to rise against profiteers and hoarders of food (much of the food 
having alreadv vanished into. the cities or military stocks), many of the 
unique features of subsequent years, which helped the rise of the 
Tebhaga Movement, arose as a consequence of the faminc. Firstly, the 
weak peasant organizations were disrupted and disorganized by the 
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overwhelming calamity of the famine. The Bengal peasant, used to 


evidently proved too weak to fight back. When the Kisan Sabha units 
had recovered from the initial blow, they were quickly drawn into 
"famine relief work. It was only in the following years that a new 
determination gave impetus to their organization. S:condly, large 
numbers of students and persons from the educated middi: classes were 
rawn into the voluntary relief work during the famine and into large- 
scale medical relief in the following year. This brought about a new 
contact between the peasantry and educated youth which provided 
social education for them both. This was a very important factor in 
creating new cadres for the Communist Party and the Kisan Sabha. 
Thirdly, a factor of vital importance was that following the famine the 
Kisan Sabha renewed its drive against hoarders and blackmarkcteers of 
focd with fresh vigour. Now its hands were stronger because the 
authorities too began to view the activitics of the hoarders with a fresh 
concern, because of the magnitude of the famine as well as the fact that 
in the spring and summer of 1944 the Japanese had invaded Assam and 
parts of East Bengal. The jotedars, rich peasants, who had the food to 
hoard and sell on the black market, could no longer count cn the con- 
nivance of the authorities. The power of the jotedar was, tnus, seen 
by the peasant to crumble in the face of the Kisan Sabha leadership, 
which gave ins peasant a new confidence in that leadership and in the 
possibility of fighting back against the jotedars. An additional factor 
was that some tribal people, such as the Hajangs of North Mymensingh,» 
who have a long tradition of militant struggle, participated in the 
movement. Finally, but not least, there was a change in the economic 
bargaining power of the sharecropper due to two factors. During the 
famine more sharecroppers had dicd than any other class because they 
had the least reserves with which to get through the famine. Apart from 
the millions who died, large numbers of them had drifted to the towns 
and cities to find jobs or to beg for food, and did not come back. The 
reduction in their numbers created a relative shortage of labour. 
Furthermore, the invasion of Assam and parts of East Bengal by the 
Japanese and the consequent military operations in the area, also 
opened up alternative avenues for employment for the sharecroppers. , 
These factors greatly strengthened their economic bargaining position 
vis-à-vis the jotedars. The sharecroppers’ economic dependence on the 
jotedars was weakened. 

The crucial battles of the Tebhaga Movement were fought at harvest- 
time. But the fight did not always end there because the sharecroppers 
had to resist the attempts by jotedars, with the support of the police, 
te deprive them of their gains. This continuing struggle was !^i by 
peasant committees which became a power in the villages. They began 
to administer the affairs of the vilicge and to administer justice. The 
Muslim League Government of Bengal which had, on the one hand, 
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carried out repression of the movement, introduced, on the other hand, 
a bill in January 1947 to legalize the two-thirds share of the share- 
cropper. But the bill did not become law. The jotedars, through both 
Congress and Muslim League politicians, fought back. 

By the summer of 1947, however, the movement collapsed. Bhowani 
Sen, the leader of the movement, asked the pgasants not to launch 
direct action that year because after independence the new Govern- 
ments of Pakistan and India were to be given the opportunity to fulfil 
their promises to the people. It was clear that these promises would not 

c fulfilled by them. Bhowani Sen's call merely formalized the fact that 
the Tebliaga Movement, which he had described as “one of the biggest 
mass movernents of our time," had come to an end. 

In the article quoted above, Bhowani Sen, with much candour and 
political courage, lists the “Main Failings of the Leadership." In his 
self-criticism he argues that the movement failed because it did not 
win the support of the “middle class" and the working class. Working- 
class “‘sunport” could have been little more than a gesture of solidarity, 
for its size in the area in which the movement arose was insignificant. 
As regards the “middle class" Bhowani Sen writes: “Many of them are 
poor and petty jotedars who, while they recognize that the system is bad, 
feel that they would be done for if the system is liquidated without ar 
the same time opening other avenues for their employment.... We 
shouid have advised the adhiars (sharecroppers) to exempt petty jaredars 
from the operation c? Tebhaga and concentrated against the richest and 
the biggest." As it stands, this argument is somewhat unrealistic. 
What Sen says about the plig.: of the small jotedar is only too true. 
But if the movement had been strong enough to force the biggest 
Jotedars to accept a one-third share of the crop, it would have been ° 
very difficult indeed to dissuade the sharecroppers who tilled the lands 
of small joredars from demanding vie same. However, Bhowani Sen's 
argument docs point to the narrow base of the movement which failed 
to generate slogans which could have drawn in the active participation 
of the n iddle peasants who had net been unsympathetic to the move- 


` ment in so far as it had challenged the power of the landlords and the 


rich peasants. There were two major changes in the situation also, which 
made it no longer possible for the Tebhaga Movement to continue. 
Firstly, with i}; end of the war with Japan, the authorities were no 
longer iiteresteG in supporting the anti-hoarding drives which had 
weakened and demoralized the jotedars. Now the full force of the 
Governz:ent's machinery of repression was turned on the poor peasant. 
With its limited class base in the village, the movement was not able to 
fight back effectively. Secondly, a deciding factor in the situation was 
that whereas the peasantry in the area in which the Ti ebhaga Movement 
arose, both the joredars as well as the sharecroppers, were mostly 
Muslim, the cadres of the Communist Party and, of the Tebhcca 
Movement were mostly Hindu. With the approach of independence, tne 
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full force of Muslim nationalism was sweeping through Benga’, as 


through other areas with a Muslim majority in India. This tended to 
isolate the Hindu cadres. With the establishment of Pakistan; -most of 
the Hindu cadres went over to India and the movement was Virtually 
decapitated. It is now twenty years since the Teb^-.^ struggle had 
begun. But nothing like it has arisen again in the areas in v mich it had 
been the raost powerful, . 


The other great peasant uprising in India, since the war, was the 
Telengana Movement. In its character and political objectives it was the 
most revolutionary peasant movement that has yet arisen in India. The 
movement nad Segun rather modestly in 1946 in the Nalgonda district 
of Hyderabad State, which was ruled by the Nizam under British 
suzerainty. The movement then spread to the Warrangal and Bidar 
districts of the State. The Hyderabad State was dominated by a back- 
ward, oppressive and ruthless aristocracy. The initial modest aims of 

the Telengana Movement reflected the broad demands of the whole of 
the peasantry against illegal and excessive exactions of the Deshmukhs 
and the Nawabs. One of the most powerful slogans of the movement was 
for writing off all peasant debts. 

The repression let loose by the feudal lords and their governments 
was met by armed resistance by the peasantry. The movement then 
entered a new revolutionary stage. Local Communists had participated 
in the movement vigorously, although it did not receive the official 
sanction of the Communist leadership until later. By the time of the 
Second Congress of the CPI in March 1948 the Telengana Movement 
had already entercd its revolutionary phase and was one of the factors 
which influenced the Jeftward swing in the Communist Party line at the 
Congress. 

By 1947 the Telengana Movement had a guerilla army ‘of about 
5,000. The peasants killed or drove out the landlords and the local 
bureaucrats and seized and redistributed the land. They established 
governments ef peasant “soviets” which were integrated regionally into 
a central organization. Peasant rule was established in an area of 
15,000 square miles with a population of four million. The government 
of the armed peasantry continued until 1950; it was not finally crushed 
until the following year. Today the area remains one of the political 
strongholds of the Communist Party. 

There are several specjal factors in the Telengana situation which at 
the time favoured the rise of a militant peasant movement and its 
subsequent transformation into a revolutionary movement, Firstly, 
the po ‘tical situation in Telengana in 1946 provided the right political 
clim iu for such a movement, With the independence of India in sight 
the future of the Hyderabad State, and its place in the Indian Union, 
became a dominant political issue in the State. The nationalist mos c- 

"^en da the sub-continent of India had looked to the eventual absorp- 
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tion of the “princely states" in free India or Pakistan, as the case may 
be. Hyderabad was the largest and the richest of them all. The majority 
of the population, w tach was Hindu, as well as its SOON) favoured 
Hyderabad" s union Wisi: India. The feudal aristocracy, both Hindu as 
well as Muslim, favor red the idea of an ndene Hyderabad. So 
did the small Muslim middle class in the State which had enjoyed a 
favoured position there and had fears about its future in the Indian 
Union; they organized armed bands, called Razakars, to fight for an 
independent Hyderabad under the Nizam. Kasim Rizvi, the leader of 
the Razakars was looked down upon by the feudal lords, who con- 
sidered him to be an upstart. But thcy used the Razakars against the 
peasar's when the Telengana Movement arose. The leadership of the 
Telengana Movement, in its first stages, had supported the idea of 
Hyderabad's union with India; the Nizam's rule and the idea of an 
independent Hyderabad were identified with the feudal aristocracy of 
the Stare. The peasant movement, at that stage, thus drew great strength 
from t^^ nationalist upsurge in the State. But later, when union with 
India seemed to be inevitable and ii ame clear that the Government 
of India would deploy far larger and more effective forces against them, 
the Telengana leadership, in panic, switched their political allegiance 
to the support of the Nizam and the demand for an independent 
Hyderabad. The Communist Party in Hyderabad was legalized for the 
first time and Communists and Razakars fought together against 
Indian’ troops. Now the movement was aligned with forces which it 
had fought in the post and it was running counter to the nationalist 
movement. This created a great deal of political confusion and split the 
Communist leadership of the movement. Nationalist sentiment, which 
was a powerful factor in the rise of the Zengana Movement, thus ? 
became an important factor leading to its eventual downfall. Secondly, 
the movement was initially successful because the feudal aristocracy 
was rather demoralized by the fact that union with India seemed 
inevitable, despite its desperate bid for autonomy. Morcover, the State 
apparatus was corrupt and inefficient. On the other hand there was 
general political unrest. The peasant movement, directed against the 
ruling aristocracy, drew much popular support and was able to with- 
stend repression. But later it was confronted with a more powerful 
army of India and it also lost popular support. Thirdly, the movement 
developed its initial momentu'm from the fact that its demands were 
broad-based and it drew in the middle peasant as yell as the poor 
peasan.. Later on, when the peasant “Soviets” were set up and land 
was redistributed, conflicts of interest between different sections of the 
peasantry came to the surfacc. Some Communists argue that this was 
a hasty and ill thought out policy which the Telengana leadership 
sought to impose from above, instead of preparing the ground carefully 
and he.p'ne the peasantry to advance the movement from below. The 
disrupt.c,. of their peasant base proved disastrous when they were 
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under heavy military attack. Fourthly, amongst the special factors’ 
: which favoured the rise of the Telengana Movement are those which 


favoured the guerrila struggle. Telengana is a very poor country, much 
ef it covered by thorny scrub and jungle, interspersed with ralatively 
more prosperous settlements in a few favoured basins with tank irriga- 
tion. It has also a substantial tribal population, amongst whom there 
is a greater sense of solidarity and a fighting spirit, chan amongst 
stratified peasant societies such as exist in richer areas. Thus, when an 
attempt was made in 1948 to extend the Movement to the neighbouring 
rich delta region of Andhra, it failed. However, it should be added that 
this failure was due also to the fact that by that time the Movement had 
moved away from its broad slogans and had become "sectarian" and 
thus failed to draw the support of the middle peasant. By that time the 
Movement was also running counter to the nationalist sentiment on 
the Hyderabad issue.. 

The Tebhaga and the Telengana Movements had both risen from their 
local roots rather than from any initiatives of the Communist Party, 
although in both the Communists provided the leadership and played a 
vital role. After the Communist Party Congress of 1948 the Party was 
committed to launch insurrectionary forms of struggle. But it was not 
able to organize any movement on the scale of Tebhaga or the Telengana 
Movement. Between 1948 and 1952 the Communist Party was banned 
in many States. On the peasant front, as on other fronts, the party 
workers were subjected to severe repression. Most AIKS workers were 
either in jail or underground during this period and the organization 
virtually ceased to function. Despite this, local peasant unrest continued 
to manifest itself throughout India. But it remained localized and 
limited in scope. It was clear that peasant insurrections could not be 
launched merely by Party decisions, but required certain pre conditions 
to exist before they could develop. 

In the period which followed 1952 the Kisan Sabha and the Com- 
munis: Party moved away from the idea of direct peasant action, except 
for demonstrations and agitation. They have put the emphasis, instead, 
on exerting pressure on the Congress Government for implementing 
effective land reform and on parliamentary political struggle for the 
Communist Party, which if brought to power would carry out a drastic 
land reform. At the Congress of the Communist Party in 1958 at 
Amritsar, the Party adopted the “peaceful road to socialism,” and at 
.¢ Congress in 1961 at Vijaywada it put forward the concept of 
“National Democracy as the most suitable form to solve the problems of 
national regeneration and social progress along the non-capitalist path 
of development." Thus they now seck to replace thé present Govern- 
ment of “bourgeois-democracy in which the léddership of the national 
bourgeoisie js decisive" by a government of national democracy 
which is to be distinguished also from "people's democracy in which the 
leadership of the working class is decisive, that leadership having won 
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the support of the overwhelming majority of the people." National 
Democracy is distinguished from these two other concepts by the fact 
that in it “the proletariat shares power with the national bourgeoisie.’*4¢ 
This conception does not appear to be very different from that of the 
Praja Socialist Party which is also prepared to share power with the 
Consress, in the hope of consolidating its left wing. The fundamental 
differences between the Praja Socialist Party and the Communists now 

seem to lie almost entirely in tne field of international relations rather 

than domestic policy’. The effect of this realignment of political forces 

has been to limit the peasant movement to agitation about Government 

policies instead of undertaking any direct action. 

Both the Communists and the Socialists are largely in agreement with 
the principles of land reform which have been adopted by the Congress. 
Their main criticism is directed at the manner of its implementation 
which defeats the objectives of the land reform. The Report of the 
Congress Land Reform Committee which was published in 1949 is a 
radica! document. It took as its guiding principles the elimination of 
exploitation and giving the land back to the tiller. 1t sought to establish 
independent peasant landholdings and from that basis to develop a co- 
operative system of agriculture. That document, however, reflected the 
views of the Congress left wing rather than that of the main body of the 
Congress, much less the views of the yarious State Governments which 
were to' undertake the land reforms. The character of the land reforms, 
as implemented rather unevenly in the various States over the last 
decade, is very different indeed from the recommendations of the 
Agrarien Reforms Committee. The actual result of the land reform is 
the subject of some controversy. ihe Chinese view? is that it has 
"abolished only the politica! privileges of some of the local feudale 
princes and zamindari (tax farming) privileges of some landlords,” but 
that "the Indian feudal land system as a whole has been preserved." 
Such a view underestimates the profound changes which have in fact 
taken „lace in the Indian agrarian economy over the last decade. 
Land :>form in the different States of India has, to varying degrees, 
eliminated or limited exploitation by non-cultivating landlords and 
encouraged the growth of capitalist farming. The changes in the dif- 
ferent States are too numerous and complex to permit an attempt to 
present them here even in outline. Moreover, althoush numerous 
studies nave examined the changes in detail an over-all statistical picture 
of the present situation is still not available. (In the Third Five Year 
Plan, published in 1961, it was stated that a Report on the progress of 
land reforms was under preparation, but evidently it has not yet been 
published.) A few data may, however, help us to form a rough picture 
of the situation. Sulekh Gupta points to tho fact that (in 1953-54) 
75 per cent of the peasant households operated ho!dings of less than 
5 acres. On the other hand 65 per cent of the land was farmed by 
13 per zent of the households; of the latter, at the top, 3:6 per cent of 
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the households possessed 36 per cent of the land 48 Gupta points to the ' 
‘increasing disparity between the growing prosperity of capitalist 


agriculture and the stagnation and bankruptcy of the small- peasant 
economy in which the vast :aass of the peasantry live in. insreasing 
poverty. Gupta. perhaps, over-estimates the extent of the capitalist 
sector. This picture is qualified by Bhowani Sen, who, while recognizing 
the trend towards the growth of the capitalist sector, also points out that 
“the upper limit of employment in India’s capitalist cultivation is 16 per 
cent of the rural labour force (40 per cent of the agricultural workers— 
the rural proletariat). ™49 The many survivals of the old system are 
pointed out by Sen and also by Kotovsky and Daniel Thorner,? whose 
Works provide a very useful survey of the land reforms. The existence of 
the survivals of the old system are also indicated by the continued 
emphasis in oficial documents, such as the Mid Term Appraisal Report 
on the Third Five Year Plan, on such questions as the probiems of 
tenancy reform, security of tenure, regulation of rents, ctc.5t 

There are two aspects of the land reform which have a direct bearing 
on the question of political mobilization of the peasantry. Firstly, an 
upper stratum of tenants were able to acquire ownership of land and 
have become employers of labour. Kotovsky argues that “before the 
reforms, this stratum of tenants energetically advocated abolition of the 
zamindari system; it played an important róle in the peasant move- 
ment.... After the reforms were put through it withdrew from active 
peasant movement." Secondly, one of the principal results of the 
land reform has been mass eviction of tenants on an unprecedented? 
scale by land owners taking over land for "self-cultivation." These 
peasants, deprived of their land and livelihood, might have been expected 
to become an explosive force in the countryside. The issue did in fact 
greatly agitate some local kisan sabhas and provoked some local 
demonstrations. But this burning issue did not develop into a' militant 
movement. The peasants did not launch direct action to resist eviction. 
Indeed, during the period 1955-58, when the land reforms were in 
progress, "there was a temporary decline of the organized peasant 
movement." In criticizing the Congress land reform the Communist 
Party has criticized its bureaucratic method of implementation which 
resulted in widespread evasion. The Party advocated instead the 
implementation of the land reform through peasant committees. But 
their appeal on this issue was evidently directed only towards the 
Congress Government because they took no steps to organize direct 
action by the peasants for the purpose. 

The perspective that is being held out before the Indian peasantry 
today is one of “revolution from above" rather than “revolution from 
below.” Aithough the Communist Party distinguishes between iie 
“peaceful realization of the socialist revolution” from "the parlia- 
mentary way of the reformist conception," it is clear that their com- 
mitment to a constitutional Struggle leaves them with few alternatives 
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of strugsle beyond agitation to mobilize electoral support against the 
existing Congress Government. On the question of the ruling classes 
relinquishing power, the Communist Party takes the view that “every- 
thing will depend on whether the force of peaceful mass strugele, 
isolating the ruling classes, compels them to surrender or whether they 
hit back with their armed might... . The class aspect (of the struggle) 
consists in exposure of capitalism . . . snowing how the class aspirations 
of the national bourgeoisie conflict with the national aspirations. . , .25 
(Emphasis added.) As far as the peasant masses are concerned, however, 
the policy of agitation and "exposure" of the Congress Government 
has met with little success and has failed to mobilize a majority of 
peasan* votes for the Left in the several elections that have been held in 
the decade and a half since independence. Nor has the agitational 
struggle generated a force which may isolate the ruling classes and 
compel them to surrender. This his been the situation, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Communist Pariy has launched, from time to time, 
massive demonstrations in town and country on such issues as rising 
prices and for tax relief. Thus, one of the most successful mass demon- 
stations launched by the Kisan Sabha in recent years was the 1959 
struggle in the Punjab against the “Betterment Levy," a tax which was 
levied on the enhanced value of land which has benefited from new 
irrigation. But if the kisan sabhas have had some success in launching 
such ““mass struggles" they have had little success in launching any class 
struggles of the exploited peasantry. Moreover, success in such struggle, 
involving the entire peasantry, has not brought in its wake any sub- 
stantial :ncrease in electoral support. The reasons for this lie in certain 
power relationships which operate in the rural society and certain 
structural patterns of political behaviour of the peasantry which must 
be changed before any major advance can be expected in this direction. 
d The pattern of political behaviour of the peasantry is based on 


M factions?* which are vertically integrated segments of the rural society, 


| dominaved by landlords and rich peasants at the top and with p»or 
Peasant and landless labourers, who are economically dependent on 
them, at the bottom, Amongst the exploited sections of the peasantry 
there is little or no class solidarity. They stand divided amongst them- 
selves by their allegiance to their factions, led by their masters. Political 
initiative thus rests with faction leaders, who are owners of Jand and 
have puwer and prestige in the Village society. They are often engaged 
in political competition (even conflict) amongst themselves in pursuit 
of powcz and prestige in the society. The dominating factions, who by 
virtue of their wealth have the largest following, back the party in 
power and, in return receive many reciprocat benefits, The opposition 
finds allies, generally, in factions of middle peasants who are relatively 
independent of the landlords but who often find themselves in conflict 
with them. Many factors enter into the factional picture; kinship, 
neighbourhood ties (or conflicts) and caste alignments affect the 
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allegiance of particular peas-~‘s to one faction or another. But broadly, 
it does appear that in one z:oup of factions the predominant charac- 
teristic is that of the relationship between masters and their dependants 
while other factions are predominantly those of the independent small- 
holders. The number of votes that the Left can hope to mobilize 
depends, in the main, not on the amount of agitation it conducts 
(although this must affect the situation partly) but on the relative 
balance of the factions. Above all, the decisive question here is that of 
winning over the votes of the large number of poor peasants ànd land- 
less labourers who are still dominated by their masters. This cannot be 
done unless the factional structure is broken. For the allegiance of the 
poor peasants and th: farm labourers to their masters is not merely due 
to subjective factors such as their “backward mentality,” etc, It is based 
on the objective fact of their dependence on their masters for their 
continued livelihood.. Thus, it seems hardly likely, in the absence of any 
direct action by the peasantry or by action by a government, which 
might break the economic power of the landlords and rich peasants, 
that an effective electoral Support can be won by the Le“. This is a 
paradox of the parliamentary way, and a dilemma for a Party which 
renounces direct action. 


V 


We have raised a number of questions in the above analysis. There is, 
however, one theme which runs throu gh our discussion: the respectivo 
rôles of the middle peasants, the independent peasant smallholders, on 
the one hand, and the various categories of poor peasants on the other. 

We have found that the poor peasants are, initially, the least militant 
class of the peasantry. Their initial backwardness is sometimes explained 
in purely subjective terms such as servile habits ingrained in the pcasant 
mind over centuries or the backward mentality of the peasant, etc. But 
in fact we find that when certain conditions appear the peasants are 
libers'cd from such a servile mentality very quickly. Clearly, the 
subjective backwardness of the peasantry is rooted in objective factors. 
There is a fundamental difference between the situation of the poor 
peasant and that of the industrial worker. The latter enjoys a relative 
anonymity in his employment and job mobility which gives him much 
strength in conduct:.- “he class struggle. Even in the case of the indus- 

“tria! worker, where his relative independence is reduced by such devices 
as tied housing, ctc., his militancy is also undermined. In the case of 
the poor peasant the situation is much more difficult. He finds himself 
and his family totally dependent upon his master for their livelihood, 
When the pressure of population is great as in India and China, no 
great machinery of coercion is needed by the Jandlords to keep him 
down. Economic competition suffices. The poor peasant is thankful to 
his master, as a benefactor who gives him land to cultivate as tenant 
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or gives him a job zs labourer. He looks to his master for help ia times 
of crisis. The master equally responds with a paternalistic attitude; he 
must kesp alive the animal on whose labour he thrives. When in extreme 
and exceptional cases the exploitation and oppression is carried beyond 
the point of human endurance, the peasant may even be goaded into 
killing his master for his departure from the paternalistic norm. But he 
is still usable to rise, by himself, against the system itself. His depend- 
ence on the master thus undergoes a paternalistic mystification and he 
identifies himself with his master. But this backwardness of the 

easanti y, rooted as it is in objective dependence, is only a relative and 
not an absolute condition. In a revolutionary situation, when anti- 
landlord and anti-rich-peasant sentiment is built Up by, say, thc milit- 
ancy of middle peasanis, his morale is raised and he is more ready to 
respond to calls to action. His revolutionary energy is set in motion. 
When the objective pre-conditions are realized the poor peasant is a 
potentially revolutionary force. But the inherent weakness in his situa- 
tion renders him more open to intimidation and setbacks can easily 
demoratize him. He finally and irrevocably takes the road to revolution 
only when he is shown in practice that the power of his master can be 
irrevocably broken and the possibility of an alternative mode of exist- 
ance becomes real to him, 

The middle peasants, on the other hand, are initially the most 
militant clement of the peasantry, and they can be a powerful ally of 
the proletarian movement in the countryside, especially in generating 
the initial impetus of the peasant revolution. But their social perspective 
is limites by their class position. When the movement in the countryside 
advances to a revolutionary stage they may move away from the 
revolutionary movement unless their fears ave allayed and they are 
drawn into a process of co-operative endeavour. 

Our hypothesis, thus, reverses the sequence that is suggested in 
Maoist texts—although it is in accord with the Maoist practice! It is 
not the poor peasant who is initially the leading force, and the min 
force of the peasant revolution with the middle peasant coming in only 
later when the success of the movement is guaranteed, but precisely the 
reverse. Evidently, a correct understanding of this sequence and the 
nature of the conditions required to mobilize the poor peasants must be 
vital to the formulation of a correct strategy vis-à-vis the peasantry. 

Finally, we would like to end by emphasizing once again that our 
conclusions are purely tentative and are intended to open up a «)scus- 
sion of the problems by raising several questions rather than suggesting 
cut-and-dried answers. The answers will no doubt be forthcoming from 
a fresh spirit of inquiry and, above all, from actual experience; and they 
will be proved by the success of those who lead the peasant struggle. 
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* Peasants, moneylenders, colonial rule 


peak production, and by 1935-6 after the slump was still only 
64%." 

Plymen, the Central Provinces’ Director of A griculture, acknow- 
ledged to the Banking Enquiry Committee that the low return of 
800 Ib an acre had allowed the Punjab to beat the Central 
Provinces in costs of production.” At the critical point when the 
high profitability of wheat cultivation could only be sustained by 
high farming with its more intensive capital inputs of irrigation 
facilities and manure, the Hoshangabad cultivators turned away 
to the more certain returns from mixed cropping, dairy-farming 
and rentier landlordism. The more dynamic element among the 
monied men fixed their attention increasingly on tlie development 
of industrial enterprise in the City of Jabalpur. Here the Marwari 
house of Seth Gokaldas made its most significant contribution 
towards the future." The second Green Revolution in the 
Narmada valley is only now struggling painfully from the plan- 
ner's drawing board. 


5! Annual Season and Crop Reports of C.P. from 1919- 
(Nagpur, 1520 etc.). y 

54 Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (London, 1927), vi, p. 72. 

53 On the growth of Jabalpur and the Marwari contribution, cf. C.P. District 
Gazs, 一 Jubbulpore, pp. 224, 354, 356. 
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T he return of the peasant to South Asian history 


No platitude could be more trite than that the balance of destiny 
in South Asia rests in peasant hands, yet no platitude has been 
grasped with more laggardliness by political scientists and 
historians. Part of the explanation is perhaps the split level at 
which South Asian society appears to operate. Charles Metcalfe 
and Karl Marx long ago gave vivid formulation to the netion of 
an underlying discontinuity between the political superstructure 
and the agrarian base,! No doubt this insulation of the peasant 
world from the state is in some measure typical of all pre-modern 
autocracies, but in the Indian subcontinent it seemed to receive 
particular reinforcement from the brittle foreign-conquest charac- 
ter of the larger political systems and from what appeared to be 
the peculiar economic and social self-sufficiency of a village society 
regulated by the institutions of caste. As a result even the periodic 
irruption of the peasantry into politics through rebellion looks 
strangely absent in Indian history, unless one follows Irfan Habib 
in regarding the rise of the Maratha, Sikh and Jat powers in the 
later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as essentially peasant 
movements, or believes with Kathleen Gough that constant 
peasant rebellion under colonial rule has been deliberately over- 
looked.? It has, therefore, seemed natural to treat politics as a self- 
contained activity and rclegate rural India to the role of a dim, 


This paper originated as an undergraduate lecture given at the Univer- 
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shadowy backcloth to the political stage. This attitude survived 
A the ending of colonial rule. At independence not merely was 
power transferred from white to brown hands but the historical 

study of the subcontinent was transferred from amateurs to pro- 

fessionals. The latter turned at once to investigate the political 

processes by which the displacement of the Raj had been accom- 

plished. For this they ransacked the records of the legislative 

assembly, the council chamber, and the party pandal, burst open 

the ballot boxes and rifled the correspondence of the dead. Yet it 

is only to rediscover the truth long since trumpeted meta- 

phorically by Kipling in his uproarious barrack-room ballad, 

. Loot, that in history's many-storied pagoda the most precious 

treasures are buried out of sight in the good strong earth of the 
foundations. To what T. S. Eliot called ‘the life of significant 

soil’ the historians of the French, Russian, and even English 

y revolutions have long ago resorted, fired by the conviction that 

/ inal pre-industrial societies the river of historical change issues 

from rural springs, and taught by modern experience that while 

Cities may go up in revolt it is the countryside that makes or 

breaks revolutions. Now too among the students of the colonial 

revolution in South Asia the city slickers are at last quitting 

town. 

One may be surprised at their laggardliness, but that would be 

to underrate the difficulties. Spengler roundly declared that the 

peasant is without history, meaning that he leaves no trace of his 

own in the form of the written word. We usually come at him only 

by external observation, and in the case of India by external 

j observation of a peculiarly precise, distorted, and forbidding kind, 
Our intelligence is overwhelmingly desk-bound and official, the 
product of clerk and tax collector, of men of the office and not the 
S c F spade, whether their faces have been white or brown, Their pur- 
d © €. poses were essentially fiscal and legal, their data overwhelmingly 
Lr ^ ae a impersonal and statistical. Despite the wealth of government 
e records, the phenomena of rural life were lumped crudely into 
- t general categories irrespective of their manifold and bewildering 
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v. ..; variety, and they have remained entangled in a fearsome thicket 
Y . . . : 
Ge of technicality. These circumstances made them peculiarly vulner- 
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^ 多 * Barrington Moore, Jnr discusses ‘the apparent political docility of the 
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able to the distorüng simplifications of the modern intelligence. 
Unreachable through the intimacy of shared experience and its 
accompanying intuitive understanding, the peasantry has to be 
approached through mental surrogates, through gencralisations, 
concepts, models and theories. No class outside the so-called 
primitive socicties has been so totally struck down as the hapless 
victim of the academic interpreter. 

This tendency for abstract presupposition to rush in to cover up 
the absence of direct experience has remained to this day, and in 
turn has rendered South Asian history, itself one of the most 
literal-minded branches of historical study, the unwitting prey of 
intellectual fashion. Nowhere has this been more marked than 
over the notion of the Indian village community. 

So powerfully did the image of a traditional India composed 
of a myriad of self-contained village republics stamp itself upon 
the educated consciousness of the nineteenth century that the 
influence of modernity was read invariably as a disintegrative one. 
Had not the traditional forms of local self-governmeni resting on 
the village panchayat and the village headman been rapidly 
drained of life by the judicial and administrative machinery of 
the modern state? Had not the monetisation of the land-revenue 
demand and the pressure for cash-cropping been followed by an 
invasion of the closed village economy by foreign manufacturers 
with the resultant overthrow of traditional handicrafis? Had not 
the novel introduction of modern proprictary title deprived the 
peasant of his essential property in the soil, and in law or practice 
reduced him to a mere tenant or laboürer of an outside purchaser, 
usually an urban moneylender? Crude, simple, powerful ideas 
like these were shared alike by British administrators and Indian 
nationalists by the later nineteenth century.* They resulted in 
fitful latter-day efforts to resurrect village institutions, to stem 
? Cf. William Cunningham, the Cambridge economic historian, on a visit to 

India, writing on 8 March 1882: ‘Kaci village was self-sufficing when the 
simple necessaries of life were manufactured by the village carpenter, 
potter, and weaver who were supported by common contributións from 
village resources. Manchester mills are now underseling the local wea- 
vers. . domestic spinning is dying out. The more prosperous men are with- 
drawing from the responsibilities of village life, the authority of the patil 
is disappearing, and the village artisans are no longer supported. . ,Trade is 
the great solvent which breaks up social organization. . .We really are 
nihilists, overthrowing the institutions of society, and helpless to develop 


anything in their stead E. Homberger, W. Janeway and S, Schama, The 
Cambridge Mind (London, 1970), pp. 22, 24. 
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further alienation of peasant land to outsiders, and to introduce 
village cooperatives. 

Indian nationalists found it still harder to resist sentimentality 
and the Gandhian school shaped their soaring political itleals on 
the revival of a golden past in which panchayati raj and an 
autonomous village economy symbolised by the spinning wheel 
would re-emerge triumphant.” Down to the Second World War 
almost every school of historical interpretation, Marxist or non- 
Marxist, was agreed that whatever the novel degree of physical 
unity imposed, the main effect of British rule on traditional 
Indian agrarian structure was one of dissolution. To Nehru it 
was axiomatic that despite India’s stormy history ‘the village self- 
governing community continued. Its break-up began only under 
British rule.“ The one novel social formation that emerged to 
counter this trend was (what could still unblushingly be called) 
the modern English-educated Indian middle class, from whose 
ranks the reintegrative force of nationalism was destined to spring. 

The powerful simplicity of this historical imagery was lost in 
the post-War decades. Two contradictory currents of academic 
interpretation converged to form a new view of the past, which 
renounced the concept of foreign rule as the agent of massive 
structural change and berated the arrogance behind the assump-e 
tion that a few thousand white men held India’s millions in the 
hollow of their hands. Colonial rule was shown to be a much 
weaker form of dominion and one essentially dependent on the 
internal cooperation of the ruled. Firstly, in Western academic 
circles the neo-Machiavellian school of Ronald Robinson and 
John Gallagher insisted that imperialism so far from constituting 
an all-powerful impulse was always exerted with maximum 
economy of effort, and was, therefore, dependent on finding 

appropriate sets of collaborators among rival local elites, In this 
intellectual climate Robert Frykenberg demonstrated how in the 


ë For the persistence of the village community ideal and its present influence, 
cf. H. Maddick, Panchayati Raj (London, 1970), pp. 22-8. On the 
. , economic side, cf. I, Klein ‘Indian Nationalism and Anti-Industrialization: 

* the Roots of Gandhian Economics’, South Asia, 3 (1973). 

* Radhakamal Mukerjee, The Rural Economy of India (London, 1926); 
D. R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India (Calcutta, 1924, 1929, 
1933, 1942). The fifth edition, The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent 

imes, 1860-1939 (1971), retains the original »924 account of the self. 
sufficient village community on pp. 9-12. L. S. O'Malley. Modern India 
and the West (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 85, 259—60. 
1J, Nehru, Discovery of India (Bombay, 1961 edn), p. 263. 


reigned but did not rule.* The shifting district officer danced un- 
wittingly to the tune called by the local official service class. 
In the towns no modern middle class emerged, as Marx and 
others had prophesied, for economic change was far too limited 
in extent to cause structural social change. Already at the colonial 


increased. volume of commercial activity under colonial rule 
without undergoing fundamental internal alteration. Hence there 
was simply some lateral adjustment and internal circulation of 
elites. The most successful collaborators with the British were the 
old clerisy or literate service castes, a section of which took as 
readily to English as their fathers to Persian, Urdu or Modi. 
Modern nationalism could be explained purely in terms of the 
internal dynamics of this group. While they derived their political 
and social strength from their role as a broker class capable of 
interpreting and manipulating the impulses and discontents 
moving other sections of traditional Indian society, the main 
motor force behind nationalism stemmed from their own internal * 
divisions and competitiveness. Competing interests as well as pure 
factionalism drove them to exert upward pressure on the British 
overrulers for a greater place in the sun of official power and 
patronage and to thrust downwards to mobilise, support among 
aggrieved elements in traditional society beneath. Such, put 
crudely, was the substance of Anil Seal’s conclusion in The 
Emergence of Indian Nationalism, published in 1968, but which 
first saw the light of day as a fellowship dissertation in 1961. 
Oddly it came curiously close to the old Colonel Blimp view that 
modern nationalism was an artifact, the projection of the ills and 
ambitions of a swollen intelligentsia in no way representative of 
the country at large. In such a scenario the peasantry remained an 
inert mass, B 

This neo-Machiavellian interpretation had taken wing in the 
1950s when elite theory, Namierism, and the *end-of-ideology? 
mood were current in Western academic circles. As an intellectual 
tradition its roots ran back to Pareto, Mosca and Michels. 


8R, E. Frykenberg, Guntur District 1788-1848: A History of Local 
Influence and Central A uthority in South India (Oxford, 1965). 

* Among the influential works of the 1 950s concerned with elitism and neo- 
Machiavellianism were C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (1956), J. H. 
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Unwittingly it was aided and abetted by the neo-Marxist school of 
economic history and sociology of the post-War generation. This 


,too saw colonialism in a different light, not as the brutal but pro- 


gressive force envisaged by Marx but as a parasitic blood-sucking 


vampire that left its victim enervated but unchanged, Its function 


was to skim cash crops off a stagnant agrarian base, or as Clifford 
Geertz has argued (for the argument has currency outside purely 
Marxist circles) *the central desire of all imperialist countries was 
the wish to bring people's products into the world economy but 
not the people themselves; to have one's economic cake and eat it 
too by producing capitalist goods with precapitalist workers on 
precapitalist land'?? Capitalism had struck a local bargain with 
feudalism. Such an argument allowed no room for the conception 
of a modern, populist nationalism producing a groundswell from 
below. It gave no place to the peasantry as an active component, 
and so curiously reinforced the elitist interpretation of the neo- 
Machiavellians. 

Yet this new double mirror held up to historical nature has 
already been badly cracked. Even the neo-Machiavellians fol. 
lowing the argument whithersoever it led are now foremost in 
proclaiming that the Congress movement was a mere coalition of 
provincial associations and that the ultimate power base of politics 
is to be discovered in the countryside in the person of the local 
political ‘boss’. This migration from the capital to the mofussil 
finds one of its most striking cxemplifications in the work of two 
younger Cambridge historians, Christopher Baker and David 
Washbrook.“ But other more powerful influences have, of course, 
been principally responsible for shattering the elitist image. The 


Meisel, The Myth of the Ruling Glass (1958), H. Stuart Hughes, Conscious. 
ness and Society (1950), Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology. Vor useful 
summaries sor T, B. Bottomore, Klites and Society (London, 1964) and 
J. H. Meisel (ed), Pareto and Mosca (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1965). 

10C. Geertz, The Social History of an Indonesian Town, p. 45, cited in 
M. Adas, The Burma Delta: economic development and social change on 
an Asian rice frontier 1842-1941 (Wisconsin, 1974), p. 209. 

71 C, J. Baker, The Politics of South India, 1920-1937 (Cambridge, 1976); 
"The Rise and Fall of the Madras Village Officer’, unpublished paper in 
SSRC Conference on Indian Economic and Social History, St John's 
College, Cambridge 23-5 July, 1975. D. A. Washbrook, “Country 
Politics: Madras 1880-1930’ in J. A. Gallagher et al., Locality, Province 
and Nation: Essays im Indian Politics 1870-1940 (Cambridge, 1973). 

C. J. Baker and D. A. Washbrook, South India: Political Institutions 
and Political Change 1880-1940 (Delhi, 1975). 
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ideological and political shock waves released by successful 
peasant war and rebellion in China and Vietnam, the impact of 
the Green Revolution and the echoing impulses from South Asian 
agricultural economics and Western peasant studies have together 
shaken the foundations of the old learning. The result is a con- 
ceptual revolution that has run far ahead of empirical inquiry. 
Even in the more readily accessible terrain of political histery the 
shift in the angle of vision is seen by Anil Scal as having transcen- 


“< dent importance."| But in the immensely diverse and intractable 


domain of peasant society the advance of theory without adequate 
empirical definition and support has led to an analysis that is 
often as rudimentary as the older generalisations about the inter- 
nal structure of the self-sufficient Indian village community. 
In pre-Independence days the Congress and Marxist Left defined 
the comprador or collaborating elements as the princes, the big 
landlords, and the merchant usurers; these were the allies of 
imperialism and the upholders of reaction in the countryside.” 
Now that these elements have been cut down or severely pol- 
larded, the true culprit has been discovered. He is, of course, none 
other than the kulak, the ‘rich peasant’, supposedly the mainstay 
of the Congress Right throughout most of the subcontinent 
and the unyielding opponent of genuine land reform and true 
democracy. Here the old picture of “changeless change? or “static 
expansion’, or whatever paradoxical term one uses to describe the - 
involution rather than evolution of the Indian village com- 
munity,'* has to be modified to accommodate a measure of 
structural change — sufficient at least for a ‘rich peasant’ or kulak 
class to be separated out. ` 

Not that stratification within the village has not always existed. 
The reports of all first-hand observers even at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century = particularly the careful observations of 
Buchanan-Hamilton in Bengal and Bihar — testify to the impor- 
tance of a dominant peasant elite!" Yet from 1860 or so this elite 


12 A, [o ‘Imperialism and Nationalism in India’ in J. A. Gallagher et al., 
pp. 1 ff. 

19 Cf. R, Palme Dutt, India Today (London, 1940), p. 390. 

14 C, Geertz, Agricultural Involution: the Process of Ecological Change in 
Indonesia (Los Angeles and Berkeley, 1963), pp. 90, 102-3. 

15 Buchanan-Hamilton, cited in R. and R. Ray, "The Dynamics of Con- 
tinuity in Rural Bengal under the British Imperium', Indian Economic 
and sadi History Review [hereafter referred to as IESHR], x, 2 (1973), 
pp. 111 ff. < d in Um d ; ! 
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was armed with special advantages because of its ability to benefit 
from the bursting of the price dam and the enhanced profits to be 
made from cash crops like jute, cotton, wheat, sugar and tobacco. 
The struggle of the resident village land controllers against the 
superior rent owners and landlords for the appropriation of the 
new ‘surplus value’ sometimes took violent forms. K. K. Sen 
Gupta has interpreted the Pabna disturbances of 1873 in this 
fashion, the fight for the new wealth from jute taking the form of 
a struggle over occupancy rights between zamindars and jote- 
dars.7° 
There was scarcely time for a ‘rich peasant’ class to separate 
itself out in northern India before the great explosion of 1857, 
although the later 1840s and early 1850s saw a great expansion 
of cultivation and other signs of an agricultural boom. It would 
seem that the major agrarian violence did not come from peasant 
groups most closely involved in cash-cropping. Rather it came 
from traditionally superior clan communities for whom British 
rule had meant loss of political consequence and relative economic 
deprivation. The western parts of the rebellion zone, around Delhi 
and in modern Haryana, had in pre-British days been dominated 
by cattle-keeping peoples of Rajput and quasi-Rajput status who 
scorned the plough. Such were the Bhattis and Ranghars?of 
Haryana and the Gujars of the upper Doab, looked upon by the 
British as naturally turbulent. The British land-revenue system 
had pressed hard against them, weighted as it was in favour of 
the thrifty agriculturalist by its taxation of all land as arable 
rather than pasture. Yet they had suffered more than the heavy 
hand of the tax collector. The Bhattis of Hissar had found them- 
selves pushed off their extensive grazing grounds and the land 
marked out in blocks for the industrious Jat immigrants. In the 
Doab the Gujars had lost their old predominance formerly exer- 
cised from the mukararis of Landhaura and Parikshitgarh. Gujar 
village maliks had scen their malguzari (or revenue engagement) 


The division into wealthy, comfortable, and poor peasants was made 
by G. R. Campbell even among the so-called egalitarian bhaiachara Jat 
villages of Rohtak in 1826 and 1827. See his settlement reports, Board’s 
Collections, vol. 1214, no. 30954. 

10K. K, Sen Gupta, Pabna Disturbances and the Politic; of Rent, 1873-85 
(New Delhi, 1974). Also ‘The Agrarian Lčague of Pabna, 1873’ and 
‘Agrarian Disturbances in the Nineteenth Century’, JESHR, vu (1970), 
pp. 255 ff, vim (1971), pp. 192 ff. ‘Peasant Struggle in Pabna, 1873’, 
Nineteenth Century Studies (Calcutta), 3 (July 1973), pp. 328 ff. 
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rights pass extensively into the hands of their urban creditors in 
towns like Sikandarabad, which they sacked with fanatical fero- 
city. Yet the most determined resistance to British authority and 
the best organised rural uprisings came from groups least pene- 
trated by the urban usurer and least affected Wy the sale of land- 
control rights in satisfaction of debts. They usually inhabited 
riverine tracts or little alsatias where the writ of government had 
at best run with difficulty. Such were the tracts close to the Jumna 
river throughout its length from the Siwaliks to where it joined 
the Ganges at Allahabad. The Gujars of the Gangoh region and 
the Pandir Rajputs of the Kata, the Jats of Noh Jhil in the 
Mathura district, the Bhadauria Rajputs of Agra, the Chauhan 
Rajputs of Chakkarnagar in Etawah are merely a few examples 
of such embattled communities, "They largely stood on the peri- 
phery of the high-farming area, and worked under traditional 
forms of leadership which leaned either to ‘republican’ or ‘mon- 
archical’ forms. Even in a high farming sugar-growing district like 
Shahjahanpur the Chandel Rajputs of the Khundur ilaga refused 
to cultivate sugar from fear of losing their land-control rights. 
The first care of these and similar communities like the Jhangara 
Rajputs of Barcilly or the Ahars of Budaun was apparently to 
maintain their local quasi-autonomy, and they stood ready to 
resist central bureaucratic authority whether it was that of the 
British or of the successor rebel power of Khan Bahadur Khan." 
Yet to warn us against using all this as a form of negative evidence 
in favour of the turbulence of declining ‘middle peasant’ groups 
and the docility of ‘rich peasants’ is the remarkable rebellion of 
the Jat communities of western Meerut and Muzaffarnagar 
districts. These had long been famous for their advanced cash- 
crop farming and had been the primary beneficiaries of the re- 
opening of the old Mughal East Jumna Canal in 1830, The 
British were totally at a loss to understand the Jat uprising. 
"[W]ithout the slightest cause*or the slightest excuse. . .these 
thriving agriculturalists became rebels, was the judgement of 
Fleetwood Williams, the Meerut Special Commissioner, ‘the 
whole population threw themselves heart and soul into the com- 
bination against Government, and to this in great measure the 


V Shahjahanpur Settlement Report, 1874, p. 26. Narrative of Events regard- 
ing the Mutiny in India of 1857-58 and the Restoration of Authority 
(Calcutta, 1881), 1, 371 T., 449, 459 ff. 
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protraction of the seige of Delhi may be ascribed, and a great 
deal of the disaffection in the Meerut and neighbouring dis- 
tricts’.*® What stands out in all these instances is the supra-village 
organisation of the clan community and its capacity to unite 
against what was conceived as an external threat whether coming 
from Government, rebel, taxman, or urban creditor. One may 
suggest that even in the altered conditions of the twentieth century 
this capacity for local combination on clan or caste lines remained 
an important ingredient in all important peasant agitations. Of 
course some form of ‘crisis’ leadership and organisation was re- 
quired to compose internal factions and extend political scale. 
In 1857 it was provided either by lineage ‘rajas? or in the 
‘republican’ Jat areas by self-made leaders like the old. Pindari 
warrior, Khairati Khan, in the Muzaffarnagar district and before 
him “Shah Mull’ in the Meerut.? In the twentieth century this 
function fell to political parties or religious organisations 

Fearing renewed upheavals the British authorities in zamindari 
territories like Bengal and the North-Western Provinces moved 
from the 18705 to protect the superior peasantry through tenancy 
laws. By rent control and fixity of tenure they gradually brought 
about a virtual ‘transfer of ownership’ to the village maliks.?° 
In the ryotwar provinces, especially where railway communica- 
tions or irrigation had lent an impulse to cash-cropping, the 
peasant elite had little in the way of a superior landlord class to 
contend with, and surged ahead. Everywhere in India the more 
thrusting peasant benefited from stricter provision against differ- 
ential land assessments on the more industrious agricultural 
castes. The rise of the rich peasant, we are told, was balanced by 
the decline of the poorer peasant. For the latter was left to feel the 
full weight of dearer prices without himself being able to move 
effectively into the market economy beeause of his inadequate 
command of land and credit. Hence he was either forced back on 
subsistence farming, or, if he produced cash crops, was reduced 
to the dependent status of a sharecropper and debt peon. Depen- 
dence on the rich peasant was particularly marked in Bengal 


where the jotedar increasingly let out the greater part of his land- 


to bargadars or adhiars, cultivators who as their name implied 


#8 NLW, Provinces Revenue Proceedings, 221/30. Nos. 309-11 of Sept. 1859. 

19 See above, pp. 15 ff., 175 ff. 

22 W. C. Neale, Economic Change in Rural India: Land Tenure and Reform 
in U.P. (New Haven, Conn., 1962). 
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paid over half their crop as rent and were left with a bare sub- 
sistence wage in kind." Hence we are to suppose that agrarian 
society was not blown apart by market forces as Marx and others 
had foretold, but instead it was taken hold of and stretched out 
elastically from either extremity. > 

Tbe progress of the rich peasant was subject to much regional 
variety even within the confines of a single province like Bombay, 
and Ravinder Kumar has claimed to observe a newly rich elite 
ensconced on the Deccan plateau by the 1840s. Reports on parts 
of Gujarat in the 1850s observe the same phenomenon taking the 
shape of a drive by the lesser Kunbi peasants for Patidar status.” 
Yet there seems general agreement that the ‘golden age’ of the 
rich peasant in India spanned the period 1860-1990 — at least in 
arcas like Gujarat and the Narmada valley where prosperity went 
unchequered by famine." In the Hoshangabad district of the 
Narmada valley the wheat boom had created by the 1890s a 
clearly recognisable class of rich peasant farmers: 


They have almost without exception good pucca houses, built with 
an claborate main entrance (darwaza) which is easily distinguishable 
from the houses of the tenants, and around which cluster their cattle 
sheds and granaries. They practically never do any manual labour, 
the majority employing bailiffs to do even the supervision of their 
cultivation,** 


Elsewhere the golden age was shorter and more fitful. Tradition- 


ally D. R. Gadgil sees the all-India halcyon phase as a brief one ^" ý 
running from 1880-95 when there was no real failure of the rains ' 


in the whole of the subcontinent and *a phenomenal expansion in 
the export of the raw Indian produce took place? 


21 Cf, R, and R. Ray, “The Dynamics of Continuity’. 

* Ravinder Kumar, ‘The Rise of the Rich Peasants in Western India’ in 
D. A. Low (ed), Soundings in Modern South Asian History (London, 
1968), Ravinder Kumar, Western India in the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 
1968). Neil Charlesworth, ‘Rich Peasants and Poor Peasants in late 
Nineteenth Century Maharashtra’ and ‘Economic and Social Stratification 
among the Bombay Peasantry: Some more reflections’, unpublished 
seminar papers, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London University, 
7 May 1963 and 6 April 1976. D. F. Pocock, Kanbi and Patidar (Oxford, 
1972), pp. 58-9. 

?* D. Hardiman, ‘Peasant Agitations in Kheda District, Gujarat, 1917— 
1934’, Sussex D.Phil. 1975, p. 55 says the ‘golden age’ for the lesser 
Kunbis lasted from 1855 to 1899. 

*4 Hoshangabad Settlement Report 1891-96 (1905), p. 35. 

25 T); R, Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India (sth edn, OUP India 
1971), p. 64. 
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The First World War and its aftermath vastly accentuated 
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The boom came to an end in the later 1890s when it slowly 


> became evident that India had entered an agrarian “crisis? whose these tendencies. The thriving Punjab Peasantry was caught be- | 
nature ran deeper than the effect of famine and plagues extended tween the expansive pull of rising crop prices and the incentive | 
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western India, and with the attempt of governments and land- bances of 1919 of which the Amritsar massacre was the dramatic : 
| lords to obtain their share of the increase in rental values since the centre-piece reflected the temporary loss of the rich peasant's 3 
| | 1860s and 1870s; but the communications revolution and in- collaboration with Government. In the Chenab Canal Colony | 
| | creased competition for labour began to loosen the hold of rich Basil Poff has shown how the British were constrained to switch ; 
| | S farmers over predial labour in significant fashion." The ‘rich rural collaborators and find their new ones among the tradition- i: 
| Ix peasant’ began to feel himself under pressure from above and ally turbulent Kharral and Bhatti groups whom the original 
| | fea below. For the first time there was a significant questioning of the colonisation by Jat peasant groups was intended to pacify.?? à 
| : discretionary and authoritarian character of British district ad. In 1917 Gandhi mounted the first of his satyagrahas in the [e 
| | | ministration, whether this concerned framing thc revised revenue indigo-growing district of Champaran in Bihar. Jacques Pouche- | qw 
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| I prescribing new canal rates and new conditions of tenure and and his associates had a monopoly of political activism while *the 1 
| ¿~ agricultural practice in the Punjab canal colonies. The result was peasants themselves remain[ed] as a pathetic downtrodden mass 
| |y to bring the better-off peasant into politics often at first as part of in the background’. He has concluded that the main agent in 
¿a a movement of decorous protest on the part of all landholders ,Peasant political mobilisation was the ‘richer peasants’ who found 
aM S a .Jw* great and small, such as the movement to which R. Gs Dutt's the European plantocracy a rival to their ambitions for domin- » 
E py Open Letters to Curzon (1900) gave publicity." The flare-up in ance in landholding and the supply of credit. In the Kheda 
"P2. the lower Chenab Canal Colony in 1907 showed, however, that (Kaira) satyagraha in Gujarat in the same year, where the issue M 
| a Ww. protest could easily get out of hand and assume serious propor- was remission of the revenue demand because of poor seasons, 
| EN j vy Awtions."5 Judith Brown has similarly concluded: ‘Kaira’s wealthiest farmers 
wa | 7 were Patidars, and it is logical to assume that they were the core 
E dv ** Substantive economic and social change in village society beginning of the satyagraha’.* The same generalisation can be applied to 、 i 
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u kJ k Social Structure of a Tanjore Village’ in McKim Marriot (ed.), Village Mien N Ea hi 
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The next round of agrarian-based political crises coincided 
with the onset of the world slump after 1928. They began in 
Bardoli in Gujarat where the Congress leaders determined to 
renew the anti-Government campaign hastily broken off by 
Gandhi in 1922 after news of the resort to violence at Chauri 
Chaura in the U.P. Again, as Ghanshyam Shah has recently 
emphasised, this was a movement conducted avowedly in the 
interests of superior landowning peasantry who were contesting 
an enhancement of 22% in the land-revenue assessment an- 
nounced in 1927. Following on the success of the Bardoli 
agitation Congress launched its Civil Disobedience campaign in 
the U.P. in 1930 with a special emphasis on mobilising peasant 
discontent. But constantly this was directed towards the superior 
Peasantry and attempts to push the movement into a more radical 
stance were firmly repressed.** Parallel but separate was agrarian 
unrest in Burma. Here, as Michael Adas has sought to demon- 
strate, the gathering disaffection which characterised Lower 
Burma after 1900 can be directly related to the ending of the rice 
boom of the later nineteenth century and to the onset of new 
difficulties over land and labour supply which tended to polarise 
and stratify the peasant communities even more sharply. The 
old view, fostered by J. S. Furnivall and others, was that the 
commercialisation of agriculture left the peasantry an inert and 
disintegrating mass while the benefits of rice production were 
siphoned off by the mechanism of a ‘plural society’? in which 
almost all the modern ‘capitalist’ and service roles were filled by 
European, Indian and Chinese immigrants. Michael Adas now 
argues that it simply was not true that imperialism skimmed cash 
crops off a stagnant agrarian base as Geertz has suggested. In fact 
the colonisation of the Irrawaddy delta rice bowl had brought 
about a high degree of social mobility and the emergence of a 
thrusting rich peasant class among the Burmese. It was the 
frustration of this class, anxious to push its sons into the profes- 
sions, and finding its advance blocked by the expatriate grip over 


U.P., 1920-39’ in D. A. Low (ed.) Congress and the Raj (forthcoming); 
D. N. Dhanagare, ‘Congress and Agrarian Agitation in Oudh, 1420-22 
and 1930-32’, South Asia, 5 (1975). 

*? Ghanshyam Shah, ‘Traditional Society and Political Mobilization: the 
experience of the Bardoli Satyagraha (1920-1928)', Contributions to 
Indian Sociology, new ser. 8 (1974), pp. 89 ff. 

3 G. Pandey, op. cit, 
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the economy and employment opportunities, that sparked off the 
troubles of the 1920s. Race riois in Rangoon in 1922 and again 
in 1928 were followed by the much more serious agrarian rebel- 
lion of Saya San in 1928-30. As in India much of the cause could 
be traced to the thwarting of rising expectations: 


Insofar as it was economically inspired, the Saya San rebellion was 
a product of frustrated hopes rather than hopeless oppression. 
Although the problems of Burma’s economy were very serious by 
the 1920's, few, if any, persons in the province starved even when the 
slump was at its worst in the early 1930’s. In the boom decades of 
the late nineteenth century and early 1900's, however, the classes 
engaged in agrarian production had come to expect rather high 
standards of living and levels of consumption and considerable up- 
vard mobility, In the decades of transition social and economic 
realities increasingly fell short of these expectations. By the time of 
the Depression the social and economic arrangements that had once 
brought the Burmese cultivator prosperity no longer seemed to work 
in his favour. Consequently thousands of agriculturalists allied 
themselves with visionaries and pongyis who promised to destroy the 
institutions that had evolved under alien rule and to bring about a 
return of an idealized golden age in the past.?* 


All these instances suggest a groundswell coming up from 
within peasant society which was decisive in loosening the political 
hold of colonial rule and promoting the nationalist cause. Without 
the rural dimension the urban politician would have remained , 
ineffectual, Yet the mechanism by which the politicisation of the 
countryside was accomplished is all-important, for it defines the 
locus of historical initiative. Christopher Baker and David Wash- 
brook have continued the tradition of the Cambridge school in 
giving primacy to political action and the role of central authority, 
Their main theme is that before 1920 the old Madras Presidency 
remained a stable, if not stagnant, society, almost unaffécted 
(except in a few exceptional areas) by the limited extent of 
economic development that had occurred under British rule. 
At best there was a strengthening of the economic position of the 
rich peasant. Yet between 1900 and 1920 politics came to the 
countryside, The effective agent of political mobilisation was 
Government itself, which found it expedient for the solution of its 
own besetting financial problems to extend administration and 


35 M. Adas, The Burma Delta, pp. 202-3. 
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‘introduce some measure of local self-taxation and self-govern- 


ment. The use of electoral machinery produced in turn the rise 
of political parties, caste associations, and a range of other 
associational activities. Their emergence in this period ‘can hardly 
be ascribed to a sudden alteration in the socio-economic base??? 
Politicisation brought about in this fashion proceeded from the 
top downwards; and we are given to suppose that it remained 
firmly under the initiative and control of the ric h peasant ‘boss’, 
That is, at least until 1930, when the full force of the world 
depression struck Madras. The price fall caught the ‘village elite’ 
with particular severjty, but the tenant and landless classes were 
also sharply affected.” Rural society became the scene of violent 
agitations which the Congress leaders orchestrated in the Civil 
Disobedience campaign and subsequently utilised to unseat the 
ruling Justice Party. It may be, therefore, that in the south we are 
dealing with a more slow moving time scale in which the cli- 
Macteric date was 1930 rather than 1900 or 1917. Until then the 
‘rich peasant’ can be viewed as remaining largely prosperous and 
so loyal to the Raj, and only subsequently was he turned by 
economic change into more radical political courses. In Baker’s 
final account the role of economic forces in effecting structural 
social and political change would thus scem to have gained 
ultimate recognition. Yet he still leaves in play the central political 
initiative of the Raj in withdrawing British authority from the 
provinces and in introducing a ‘mass’ franchise under the 1937 


India Act. We are left with a philosophy of historical conjuncture + 


rather than of economic determinism. 

One of the inherent difficulties of the ‘rich peasant’ or kulak 
concept is that it bears a pejorative rather than a scientifically 
neutral connotation, Even non-Marxist historians lean instinc- 
lively to the assumption that the political influence of the rich 
peasant must by definition be thrown into the reactionary scale. 
Those more Marxist-inclined sce this reactionary influence cx- 
tended to the economic field. The Bengali jotedar has been in- 
dicted by Ratna and Rajat Ray as the buttress both of ‘imperialism’ 
and ‘underdevelopment’ in the countryside throughout the nine- 
teenth century.** Sumit Sarkar has smelled out the jotedar as the 
*5 C. J. Baker and D. Washbrook, South India, p. 43. 


*7 C, J. Baker, The Politics of South India. 
** Cf. R, and R, Ray, “The Dynamics of Continuity’, 
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prime historical agent of communalism. When Curzon promul-: 
I S P 


gated his partition of Bengal, Hindu and Muslim students in 
Calcutta expressed the natural unity of the intelligentsia by 
marching hand in hand in demonstration in September 1906 to 
hymn the common mother country and hurl defiance at the Raj. 
But the united front was shattered by the Muslim jotedars of 
castern Bengal who used the opportunity under the cloak of 
religion to prosecute their economic war against the largely Hindu 
zamindars and called in the maulavis to their aid.?? In this way 
responsibility for sundering the seamless web of the Bengali 
‘nation’ and propelling it towards the luckless state of modern 
Bangladesh and West Bengal can be laid firmly at the door of the 
rich peasant. As the story is told by Sunil Sen, so reactionary did 
the rich peasant become that even before the ending of colonial 
rule the bargadar sharecroppers rose up in the Tebhaga rebellion 
of 1946—7 against his parasitic exactions.*? 

The distrust of the “rich peasant' infects the account of less 
politically-committed historians, It is easy to interpret the limited 
and controlled nature of peasant agitation in the Kisan Sabha 
movement of 1920-1 and 1930-1 and of the contemporaneous 
anti-Government campaigns in Gujarat as an indicator of the 
fears of the more substantial peasantry, worried lest the landless 
and petty cultivators whom they had mobilised should get out of 
hand and mount a general campaign for land redistribution, or 
loose off mindless Pillage of haves by have-nots. In this interpreta- 
tion the Leninist and Maoist analyses of peasant society, as 
mediated through the writings of Eric Wolf, have exercised a 
compelling influence.‘ The triple division of the peasantry into 
rich, middle, and poor is now taken as axiomatic. In this teaching 
it is, of course, the middle peasant, the truly marginal man, 
partially enmeshed in the market economy but partially still re- 
taining the independence of the subsistence farmer, who is the 
essential soul of anticolonial resistance and revolution. In contrast 


S 


?? Sumit Sarkar, "Hindu; Muslim Relations in Swadeshi Bengal, 1903—1908', 
IESHR, 1x, 2 (1972), pp. 161 ff. Also The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, 
1903-1908 (New Delhi, 1973). 

*? Sunil Sen, Agrarian Struggle in Bengal, 1947 (New Delhi, 1972). 


^! Eric Wolf, Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century (London, 1971). The we 


literature is surveyed inter alia in Hamza Alavi, ‘Peasants and Revolution’, 


in K. Gough and H. P, Sharma (eds.), Imperialism and Revolution in 
South Asia (London, 1973), pp. 291 fT. 
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the rich peasant remains the natural upholder of the status quo,: 
being all too closely integrated in the market economy and the 
established political order to make anything more than careful 
reformist gestures. 

So powerfully has this theoretical analysis carried conviction 
that historians fall over themselves to discover the radical middle 
peasant at the centre of disturbance. David Hardiman has gone so 
far as to say that in the Civil Disobedience movements in Gujarat, 
"the rich peasants, who often acted as village leaders, had to be 
forced in many cases to join in and lead the agitation. As a result, 
we can say that although the lesser Patidars were not a class of 
middle peasants as such, they tended to act in the interests of the 
middle peasantry’.*? Hardiman is so impressed with Wolf’s model 
that he has taken over Wolf's explanation of the radicalism of the 
“middle peasantry’ for India and put it down to the loss of their 
rights as small proprietors. ‘In the past, the middle peasants had 
held sharehold rights in the villages, but under a capitalist 
economy they were demoted to the ranks of the proletariat as 
mere tenant farmers. Unlike the poor peasants, the middle 
peasants have often refused to accept this menial role.’** Yet this 
theoretical argument has to be reconciled with the contradiction 
that the Kheda (and Bardoli) agitations centred almost entirély 
on the protest against land tax pressure on owners. The middle 
peasants in the Charotar, the richest part of the Kheda district, so 
far from having been “proletarianised? were the largest land-own- 
ing group. But how is a ‘middle peasant’ to be defined? Hardiman 
adopts the standard mode of definition according to size of land- 
holding, a rich peasant owning in the Petlad Taluka (Charotar) 
more than 25 bighas (16 acres), a middle peasant 5 to 25 bighas 
(3} to 16 acres), and a poor peasant less than 5 bighas.*# Taking 
an all-India basis for the period 1945-55 T. J. Byres defines the 
middle peasant as one holding between 5 and 15 acres, the rich 
and poor peasant categories falling respectively above and below 


** D. Hardiman, ‘Peasant Agitations’, p. 318. 


M D. Hardiman, 'Politicisation and Agitation among the Dominant Peasants 


in Early Twentieth Century India’, EPW, ix, (28 Feb, 1976), p. 369, 
I am indebted to Peter Mayer of Adelaide University for drawing this 
thoughtful and stimulating article to my attention. 

** D. Hardiman, op. cit., pp. 316-18. This is a cable of proprietary and not 
cultivating rights. Such a table of landownership is a less meaningful 
index than a table of operational holdings viz. the actual amount of land, 
whether owned or leased in, that a farmer commands, 
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these amounts.“ Inevitably any definition remains imprecise, even 
more so since the Marxist classification is not seeking to measure 
the scale of income polarisation but to define a distinct economic 
and social role for each category." Now, under colonial rule 
the rich peasants on the Marxist definition ‘were a class of 
capitalist farmers in embryo, in the womb of the old order',*“ men 
who marketed the bulk of their crop and employed a preponder- 
ance of hired rather than family labour. The middle peasant in 
contrast used almost entirely family labour and consumed the 
larger part of his production. Size of holding may be a crude 
indicator of peasant category but more important, it has been 
argued, is the input of capital and labour. To establish viable 
economic class-groups is, therefore, difficult enough; to identify 
such groupings in a given historical or contemporary setting sets 
up serious logical strains. Hardiman found in Kheda that social 
and political action was primarily conducted within the frame- 
work of extended lineage or caste groups. “The distinction be- 
tween a superior and lesser Patidar was not a class distinction. 
Within each superior and lesser Patidar village it was possible to 
find rich, middle and even poor Patidar peasants.’ Hence he felt 
obliged to analyse the peasant agitations historically according to 
“precise cultural distinctions? rather than ‘imprecise class distinc- | 
tions'.“* Sociologists have refused to accept the concept of separate | 
and discordant hierarchies of wealth and status within the con- 
fines of a local community, and have resolved the dilemma by the 
idea of the summation of roles in a dominant caste." Where a 
single caste is dominant the relations among its leaders are likely 
to be those of factional competition based on vertical cross-caste 
alliances with ‘followers’. It has been argued, however, that social 


w^ ab. J. Byres, ‘Land Reform, Industrialization and the Marketed Surplus in 


India’ in David Lehmann (ed.), Agrarian Reform and Agrarian Reformism 
(1973), P. 235. > 

40 This point is argued most trenchantly by Utsa Patnaik, ‘Capitalist Develop- 
ment in India: A Note’ and ‘Further Comment’, EPW, vi (1971) (Review 
of Agriculture, Sept. 1971), pp. A-123 ff. and Dec. 1971, pp. A-r9o ff. 

17 T, J. Byres, of. cit. 

*5 D), Hardiman, o. cit. (1975). 

** The main authorities remain F., G. Bailey, “Closed Social Stratification in 
India’, Archiv. Europe. Sociol., 1v (1963), pp. 107-24, and M. N. Srinivas, 


“The Dominant Caste in Rampura’, American Anthropologist (Feb. 1959), fn 


pp. 1 ff. The argument is summarised in R. Kothari (ed.), Caste in Indian 
Politics (Bombay, 1970), pp. 6 ff. 133 ff. 
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organisation in the dominant caste at a lower level occurs by way 
of horizontal mobilisation within the caste group. This is the level 
of the middle peasantry, and caste organisation, though acting in 
the interests of the middle peasantry, pulls in rich and poor 
peasants alike. This thesis utilised by Hardiman propounds that 
despite the outward appearance of moving on caste lines local 
society operates in fact in class terms, Such a thesis also appears 
to be implicit in Ghanshyam Shah’s analysis of the Bardoli agita- 
tion of 1928.5 
In discussing the 1 942 Quit India disturbances in Bihar and 
eastern U.P., M. V. Harcourt is equally at pains to find the locus 
of agitation in the middle peasantry. From police and Congress 
reports he concludes that *the statistics on caste certainly do not 
indicate a rising of “the wretched of the earth” in status terms. 
They show rather a predominantly middle and hi gh caste crowd.’ 
Indeed some 44:5% of the ‘crowd’ were drawn from the Brahmin 
and Rajput-Bhuinar castes, Yet Harcourt finds no difficulty in 
calling the movement primarily a kisan rebellion, and in defining 
‘kisan?’ as belonging to the bottom of the tenurial hierarchy. For 
him the kisans are ‘either “dwarf cultivators” from the bottom 
Strata of the jotedar category or sharecroppers'." It is a bold 
semantic leap. ' 
Yet the notion — in Hamza Alavi's words — that ‘poor peasants 
are initially the least militant? and “middle peasants. . .arc initially 
the most militant?" is not borne out by observers in the south. 
While D. N. Dhanagare rejects it for India as a whole? Robert 
Hardgrave has found that in the Mappila Rebellion of 1921 in 
Kerala the main rebellion zone lay in the Ernad and Walluvanad 
talukas of South Malabar where militancy came from tlie poorest 
tenant cultivators of Kerala who were Sharply differentiated 
economically and socially from their landlords. ‘The area of north 
Malabar dominated by middle and rich peasant owner cultivators 
lagged well behind.“ D, N. Dhanagare comments on the Telan- 


°° Ghanshyam Shah, “Traditional Society’, pp. 89 ff. 
9" M. vy. Harcourt, *Kisan Populism and North Indian Politics: The Context 
of the 1942 Rebellion in Bihar and eastern U.P? in D. A. Low (ed.), 
Congress and the Raj (forthcoming). 

Alavi, *Peasant Revolution’ in K, Gough ànd H. P, Shanna (eds.), 
Imperialism and Revolution in South Asia, pp. 339—4. 
55D. N, Dhanagare, “Peasant Movements in India, 1920-1950' (Sussex 

Univ. D.Phil., 1973). 


gana ‘insurrection’ of 1946-51 in the Andhra delta and neigh- 
bouring Hyderabad that “the poor peasants and the labourers 
were the backbone of the resistance from the beginning till the 
very end'.^ Joan Mencher has concluded from her study of 
Chingleput that ‘organised movements have octurred in areas 
where there is a strong polarisation between the landless and all 
others. . Small or middle peasants have not been the ones to 
organise or lead revolts of any kind. "This is strongly opposed to 
the situation described by Wolf. In the South Indian peasant 
context it has been the landless labourers, unconstrained by 
possible ties to the land, who have been the main agitators or 
strikers, "9? 

Mencher's attempt to classify rural society in Chingleput 
according to primary occupation — landlord, capitalist farmer, 
independent farmer, small holder, and landless farmer — comes 
to nothing. The multiplicity of roles exercised by individuals and 
the constant shifting from one to another leave the lines of demar- 
cation too broken and blurred to be of service, It is precisely this 
overlapping of functions, she concludes, that inhibits class conflict. 
Although in the 1971 census some 43% of male rural workers 
were classified as agricultural labourers by primary occupation, 
some of these in any one year would become sharecroppers. Even 
the smallest landholders, instead of conforming to the image of 
the poor peasant, were employers (perhaps because of the peculiar 
labour requirements of wet rice cultivation), and the small 2-acre 
men identified themselves with the landed rather than the land- 
less. 3 

The same difficulty in finding a clearly articulated class struc- 
ture is evident elsewhere. In Bengal the jotedar eludes precise 
definition. Basically he was the possessor of a “home farm? or 
‘demesne’ irrespective of overlord rights he might have held. in 
other land. But the size of the jotes could differ so enormously 
that it is idle to pretend that all jotedars can be lumped together 


“R, L. Hardgrave, Jnr, ‘Peasant Mobilization in Malabar: the Mappila 
Rebellion, 1921’ in R. L. Crane (ed.), Aspects of Political Mobilization in 
South Asia (Syracuse Univ., 1976). 

"5 D, N. Dhanagare, ‘Social Origins of the Peasant Insurrection in Telangana 
(1946-51)', Contributions to Indian Sociology new ser, 8 (1974), p. 
129. 


5% Joan M. Mencher, ‘Problems in Analysing Rural Class Structure’, EPW, v^ 
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in a single class. Even in the Rays' account they are constrained 
to acknowledge that, in Rangpur, Buchanan-Hamilton found 
giant jotedars with 500-6,000 acres, middle jotedars with 50 
acres, as well as the normal range of villagers with much smaller 
amounts." Moreover the saleability of title resulted in absentee 
rentiers of the professional and service castes intermingling in the 
jotedar ranks with the traditional agricultural castes (Mahisiyas, 

Sadgops, etc.). It is only the force of modern political slogan- 

mongering that has tempted scholars to create a class out of such 

heterogeneous material, and it is difficult to see how the concept 
can survive André Béteille’s powerful essay in critical demoli- 

tion." i 
In any event, according to the lights of the academic left, the 

case of the jotedar is symptomatic of the tendency of the rich 

peasant to avoid capitalist farming and to fall back on the ‘semi- 
feudal’ exploitation of leasing out to sharecroppers. In this way 
cash-cropping has failed to transform economic and social rela- 
tions and consequently class formation and conflict have been 
held back. While more traditionalist Marxist economists like 

Utsa Patnaik valiantly argue that a capitalist sector is becoming 

established in agriculture and that productivity of landholding 

Observes the ordinary rules of economies of scale," there is a strohg 

neo-Marxist school which believes in making a virtue of necessity 

and formulating a theory of ‘underdevelopment’ to explain the 
absence of capitalist relations. Djurfeldt and Lindberg have 
carried this tendency farthest. Despite the appearance of capitalist 
modes the rich peasant producing for market by means of wage 
labour is not in their view earning a true return on capital invest- 
ment but simply exploiting his monopoly of a scarce ineans of 

production in a country where the ordinary man must raise a 

subsistence from the land or starve, This is a twentieth-century 

extension of Richard Jones’ theory of peasant rents in Which, as 
stated by J. S. Mill, the landholder's return is determined directly 

57 R. and R. Ray, ‘The Dynamics of Continuity’, p. 115. 

M. 95 A. Béteille, ‘Class Structure in an Agrarian Society: the Case of the 
Jotedars' Studies in Agrarian Social Structure (Oxford, 1974), ch. 4. 

59 Utsa Patnaik, ‘Economics of Farm Size and Farm Scale: Some Assump- 
tions Reexamined’, EPW, vu (1972) (Special No. Aug. 1972), pp. 1613 ff. 
Mrs Patnaik here contests the prevailing assumption that productivity 
increases in inverse ratio to the size of holding, cf. M. Lipton citing 
authorities in D, Lehmann, of. cit., pp. 208-9, and T. J. Byres, op. cit., 
PP. 244-5. 
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by the ratio of population to land rather than to capital. In India 
this ratio drives wage rates so low that for Djurfeldt and Lindberg 1 
the rich farmer's profit is in fact a form of land rent." 
Despite overlapping roles a clear theoretical line can be drawn 
through village society between exploiters anc? exploited and in- 
come polarisation has increased drastically. Nevertheless the two 
authors are forced to conclude that “despite all poverty and suffer- 
ing, Thaiyur is a coherent and even harmonious formation: there 
are few dissidents, and few conflicting world-views. This conclu- 
sion tallies with our spontaneous and most frustrating experience 
in the field: there is so little which augurs revolt, or even a 
protest." 
Their final explanation is one of economic and social dualism. ^» —. | 
The village survives as a pre-capitalist formation at the periphery 
of the system but through its external links via the market and 
the state it is subordinate to capitalism at the centre. In this way 
the ghost of the old notion of the self-contained Indian village 
community remains alive. In practice Marxists and non-Marxists | 
record a more or less identical situation in Which caste organisa- | 
tion and values tend to dominate in the village while at a wider | OR 
territorial level the solidarities of class make their intermittent , 
appearance. The account given by Djurfeldt and Lindberg differs 
little — once the academic top-structure has been cut away — from 
the balanced and sensible purview taken by Béteille in Caste, $; 
Class and Power (196 5) and reaffirmed in his more recent Essays E 
in Agrarian Social Structure (1974). A historian would comment 
that the one general agrarian movement which superficially bears : 
the imprint of class was the campaign for zamindari abolition. 
,, But looked at more closely it represented an alliance of village 
leaders achieved through the political system to oust an alien or 
‘non-resident element from the village community. Even in the 
south where the evidence for class conflict among the peasantry is 
much more compelling, one may ask whether the movement b 
against the Brahmin mirasdars did not follow on from their ` i 
gradual withdrawal from the direct supervision of cultivation into ^ 


$^ G, Djurfeldt and S. Lindberg, Behind Poverty: The Social Formation in i 
a Tamil Village, Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies Monograph, 1 * 
no. 22 (Lund/London 1975), P. 172. For the influence of Richard Jones’ 4 
theory in the nineteenth century, see Paper 4, pp. 94 f., 107 ff. Nn. 

9?! Djurfeldt and Lindberg, of. cit., p. 316. m 
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absentee public service employment and an increasingly rentier 
role.°? 

In conclusion, we may say that agrarian agitation formed an 
increasingly important clement in politics after 1900; that such 
agitations were scattered, intermittent, and short-lived; that they 
usually occurred either in "high-farming? areas where agrarian 
society was peculiarly open to market forces or in peripheral areas 
that had been subjected to recent economic disturbance; that they 
took hold where supra-village caste organisation remained strong. 
| Marxists acknowledge that the division of the peasantry into rich, 
‘middle and poor is a rough and ready heuristic device and that a 
imuch more refined instrument of classification is necessary for 
‘modern economic sociology. For the historian used to working 
with blunt tools the threefold division is probably adequate for 
the scantier evidence on which he has to work in peasant studies, 
Yet even if non-economic elements in social organisation could be 
brushed aside and a 1 3-point classificatory scale be employed as 
Linz has recently sought to use for European peasantry, the com- 
plexities of political response in Europe would warn of the difi- 
culty of constructing some handy ready-reckoner on which the 
student of Indian political history could happily rely.? Indeed 
whether it is valid to view the peasantry as divided internally Into 
opposed economic and social classes remains a matter of conten-' 
tion even among Marxists. Chayanov's argument of a cyclical 
mobility preventing any such permanent class formation continues 
to carry weight, and the débácle which the ujamaa “anti-kulak? 
policy in Tanzania has met with has drawn cries of protest from 
those who argue within the rounded circle of Marxist thought: 
The relationship between progressive farmers and peasants is much 
more usefully understood as one between different strata of the same 


*? Cf. Béteille, Caste, Class and Power, pp. tit ff, and Studies in A Crarinn 
Social Structure, p. 152. 

J. Harriss, ‘Implications of Changes in Agriculture for Social Relation- 
ships at the Village Level: the Case of Randam’, in B. H. Farmer (ed.), 
Green Revolutions: Technological Change in Rice Growing Areas of 
Tamilnadu and Sri Lanka (Macmillan, London, 197 7). The eastern taluks 
of the Old Delta in Thanjavur (Tanjore) present an exceptional case, 
Here Brahmin mirasdars have turned to commercial farming, tenanc y has 
been almost eliminated, and the vast bulk of the Harijan population are 
employed as agricultural labourers. The naked congruence of caste and 
class has brought about an explosive situation. 
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social class. From a Marxian perspective the progressive farmers are 
not a discrete social class separate from the peasantry: they are 
simply the most well-off section of the peasantry. Insofar as the 
concept of a peasantry can be understood to apply to that segment 
of the rural population characterised by (1) a dependence upon land 
husbandry for its principal source of livelihood, and (2) occupancy 
and cultivation of the land on the basis of family units, poorer 
peasants and progressive farmers belong to a common category in 
class terms. Whatever the dissimilarities in the sizes of their land- 
holding, both groups are composed of individuals who possess land 
and earn their living by investing their labor in it. The differential 
patterns of land occupancy demonstrated by Van Hekker and Van 
Velzen are evidence that processes of rural class formation are well- 
under way, and not, as these authors assume, that economically 
opposed social classes have come into being." 


If even the Marxist trumpet sounds so uncertain a note, who else 
will prepare for the battle? In the present age the historian must 
content himself with the role of humble camp follower to the 
sociologist and economist. But like the Sweeper in my regiment 
who carried the thunder-box of the sahibs through the Arakan 
campaign there is the hope that in the end it is he and not they 
who will be awarded the decoration. 


** Michael F. Lofchie, ‘Agrarian Socialism in the Third World: the Tan- 
zanian Case’, in ibid., p. 493. For Chayanov, see, D. Thorner, B. Kerblay, 


and R. E. F. Smith (eds), A. V. Chayanop on the Theory of Peasant / 


Economy (Homewood, 1966), and Charlesworth's perceptive comments, 


‘Economic and Social Stratification among the Bombay Peasantry’, 
seminar paper, of. cit. 
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decisions about the nature of the imperial state. British imperialism, ` 


Darwin has suggested,?* seemed involved in a conscious retrenchment f i Models of Peasant Differentiation 
operation in the inter-war period, in India by diverting Political activity | 
E and debate to tlie provinces whilst seeking to maintain a powerful and | and Aspects of Agrarian Economy 
la: m independent central authority. On this interpretation, the Meston | in Colonial India 
UAE Settlement emerges as the financial lynchpin of the process. The policy ( 
| may or may not have been the right one for imperialism: it was the  . SHRI PRAKASH 


wrong one for Indian development. 


University of Cambridge 
2+ John. Darwin, ‘Imperialism in Decline? Tendencies in British Imperial Policy 
POR "Between the Wars', Historical Journal, 23 (1980), pp. 657-79. I. Explanatory Models 


| (A " j Rb ur Given their sheer numbers, it is hardly surprising that the fate of 

| E j ( peasants during British Rule in India should have become a principal 

i ; i index for evaluating its successes and failures. Since the Raj was much 

; Tt A i more than another éffete. political superimposition on supposedly 
| . ^ a timeless villages, the question of agrarian growth or stagnation during . 

P a its currency is intertwined ‘with more general issues. In so far as 

) . colonialism meant a sizable expansion of trade to and from the rural 

sf areas, its impact on village social structure in India bears comparison 

with that ofa modern market on peasantries in other parts of the world 

Perhaps, the classic case of a peasantry coming face to face with a 


1 growing market happened in Russia between 1860 and 1930. Lhe > : 
i history of that period has generated conceptual discussion about the 
' dynamics of peasant society.! The possibility of some of those ideas 


shedding light on the situation in India has prompted Indo-Russian — '- 

A : contrasts and comparisons in agrarian history on more than one 

: occasion (Charlesworth: 1979; Stein: 1984). Asa sequel to these writings. 

YN j i the Russian debate is considered here briefly in order to suggest some 
ways in which it might be useful in the Indian context. : 

The two main approaches to emerge out of the voluminous investiga- | 


Thanks are due to my Ph.D. supervisor, Dr Gordon Johnson for encouraging me to write 

this paper, Suggestions made by my Ph.D. examiners, Dr Ce A. Bayly and Prafrssop 

f K. N. Chaudhuri helped to pin down some questions suggested by the data in the text. 

Discussions with numerous colleagues have helped to clarify my ideas. In particular, I 2: 

would like to thank Dr B. H. Farmer, Dr B, Chatterjee and Dr R. S. Chandavarkar for 
their questions and comments in and outside of seminars, 

- | The debate about how to define peasants is an extensive one. Without entering int 

t um . its niceties here we will take peasants to mean settled cultivators whose main source of. 

T S AS livelihood is farming and whose main object is to produce for meeting the needs of 

; m domestic consumption. This definition is really common to differing authors lil 
, Chayanov, Galeski, Eric Wolf and Karl Marx. 
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tions of the Russian peasantry were those of Lenin.and Chayanov. 


. Lenin's writings on the peasant question were intended as a critique of ; 


Narodonik arguments which looked at the penetration of a market into 
'the countryside as an undesirable phenomenon which would have 
destroyed the Russian way of life. j 

Lenin started off with the idea of “a natural economy' that had 
preceded market centred capitalism. Although this notion is only briefly 
mentioned in his well-known Volume III, it is central to the contrast he 
wanted to draw between the pre-Reform peasantry in Russia and the 
one that followed it after 1860, His suggestion that 'precapitalist modes 
| of production’ simply repeated ‘the process of production on the 
g previous scale was not very far from Karl Marx's notion of the Asiatic 
mode of production (Lenin: 1956, 45). However, the idea that there was 
3 little growth or production for the market in nón-capitalist economies 
does not match up to the results of historical research in India (Bayly: 

1982). CENE 
/ As against the Narodoniks, Lenin not only argued that there was a 
—4 growing home market in Russia, but that its impáct was disintegrating 
the peasantry and gradually creating only two. classes in the country- 
side—rich peasants or agrarian capitalists who would produce crops for 
'sale on an expanding scale and the rural labourers who worked for them 
and whose wage labour was a principal source for the accumulation of 
E - Capital by the rich peasants. The rich peasants or kulaks were a new 
"a social group created by and for the market. They were said to be 
concentrating ever more land and resources in their own hands and 
promoting the principle of competition in the villages. This was 
squeezing out the ‘natural economy’ peasantry whom Lenin described: 
as ‘middle peasants’. This part of the argument was never very clearly 


E E 


IL... stated since the so-called ‘middle peasants’ were at one and the same ` 


time defined as those who owned their land and implements and 
produced or earned enough for their household needs and yet had ‘a 
= precarious economic existence’ depending on the big landlord for work 
and the rich peasant for credit especially in bad years (Lenin: 1956, 52, 
. 182). The ambiguity in his argument did not prevent Lenin from 
_ predicting the necessary decline of the ‘middle peasant’. This was in line 
7 with Kautsky's view that in Germany the technical superiority of the 
large latifundia was driving out the backward ‘middle peasant’ holdings 

| iKautsky: 1976). 
bas recently been pointed out that Kautsky misunderstood the 
por: ifficulty faced by the smaller grain producers due to imports 
e of cheap grains during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
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century and the effects of partible inheritance for the impending 
disappearance of the ‘middle peasantry’ (Hussain and Tribe: 1981, 65) 


‘He did not consider the fact that single individuals rather than entire 


family households were migrating to the citjes and that urban growth 
would not necessarily cause the end of peasant farming (Hussain and 
Tribe: 1981, 64; Galeski: 1972). 

Other studies, for example, of the Mexican peasantry, have revealed 
how the so-called ‘middle peasants’ can meet their growing cash 
requirements through a deliberate strategy of relay migration whereby 
the eldest adults in turn migrate to the city for recycling resources back 
to the farm as and when needed (Arizpe: 1982). In still-other situations, 
labourers involved especially in ‘informal’ sectors of the economy run 
often through ‘casual’ labour have been found in South East Asia to 
return regularly to their village for the main agricultural operations, 
and thus run their farming enterprise through circulatory migration 
(McGee: 1982). Given the difficulty of proving why the middle peasant 


should necessarily disintegrate, authors from differing standpoints have ‘4 


suggested. that the concept should be dropped altogether (Charles- | 
worth: 1980; Hardiman: 1981). 
Lenin seems to have overemphasized the identification between those 
whom he called poor peasants and wage labourers. Peasants with small 
plots of land and forced to hireout a large part of their labour were seen 


by him as a transitional category about to be afflicted with totai, 


landlessness. He also saw the employment of hired labour chiefly as the 
result of rich peasants having too large a farm for increasing their profits 
and hence necessarily as a sign of capitalist farming (Lenin: 1956, 208, 
209, 250). In taking up such a deterministic position, Lenin overlooked 
situations in which hired labour was used by small non-capitalist 
producers due to a variety of reasons as we shall note later on in this 
paper. Besides, as long as a peasant family had some land, the possibility 
remained open for it to stabilize itself through the help of off-farm 
earnings or state action to shore up the small peasaizmy. These 
objections must be kept in mind while studying the Indian situation, f 

the tendency to take over Lenin’s overdeterminism has weakened many 
a hypothesis. Recently, Utsa Patnaik has suggested that the ‘ratio of 
hired labour to family labour is the single most reliable criterion for 
categorising the peasantry’, According to her, rich peasants are those’ 
who rely mainly on hired labour for farming, the middle peasants are 
‘primarily self employed’ and poor peasants those who work mainly for 
others as labourers or tenants (Patnaik: 1976). An extended discussion of 
this classification model requires more space than allowed in this paper, | 


oma 
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. but evidence regarding labour hiring will be cited to show how such a: 


formulation is not easy to prove or use on the empirical level. 

In contrast to Lenin's view that the market was subjecting the 
peasantry to a process of increasing linear differentiation, Chayanov 
argued that economic inequalities among peasants were to be explained 


by growing or diminishing family size. Since the career ofa family took it | 


from a small nuclear family to a larger one with grown-up children who 
then married and split away, the circulation of. resources among 
peasants took on a cyclical character. If land was in short supply the 
peasant family which relied on its own labour met its requirements 
through intensifying its working schedule and resorting to double or 
triple cropping on the same plot of land or by growing more labour 
demanding but monetarily valuable crops. If this strategy produced 
diminishing yields, the peasant family was still satisfied. Unlike a 
capitalist, its main concern was not with increasing returns per unit of 
labour used, but with the realization ofa given gross outputadequate for 
its annual consumption needs including a small element of'saving to 
meet unexpected distress situations (Chayanov: 1966). 
‘By emphasizing the distinct rationality of the peasant enterprise, 
Chayanov made a useful contribution. However, in other respects his 
model is open to serious objections. As Neil Charlesworth has pointed 
out Chayanov's model can be applicable only in circumstances where 
land and credit are equally accessible to all the cultivators. Even. if the 
growth of a family and a worsening consumer-worker ratio demand 
that cultivation be expanded this cannot be done without additional 
stock, except in the short run..An intensification of labour on the same 
plot of land is also dependent on the availability of irrigation facilities 
and fertilizers to prevent a rapid exhaustion of the soil. In colonial India 
neither land nor credit were equally accessible to all the peasants, 
irrigation and fertilizers even less so (Charlesworth: 1979, 87). In one 
Prominent study. of a Punjab village, T. Kessinger discovered a 
proportionality between family size and cultivated area. It might be 
pointed out, as one author has done, that land could be easily bought or 
leased in by members of the Jat lineage studied by Kessinger, because 
most of them had access to remittance income from urban employment 
and military service. Surplus land was made available through the 
migration of propertied peasants, not necessarily a common happening 
in colonial India (Stein: 1984). : 
Zhayanov's theory conceals another weakness not noticed by his 
erous critics (Harrison: 1975; 1978). The consumer-worker ratio is 
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domestic needs and a changing labour supply within the peasant family. 


This is derived from the stipulation that each peasant household will 
have a child at a given interval, and add on from 3 to 5 offspring to each 
family. This condition may not be met by peasants in different cultures, 
regions or periods. Recent demographic studies have talked of fertility 
patterns oscillating according to health, hygiene and education levels 
(Ron Lesthaege; Susana Lerner: 1978). The age of marriage, prevalence 
ofa joint family system, village co-operation, the availability of hired or 
bonded labour and migration of individual family members can alter 

the consumption needs and labour supply of the peasant household in 

very many ways quite independently of the growth of a nuclear family. 

Mortality caused by famines and disease, too, can have a random 

impact on the demographic structure of peasant families as was often the 

case in the various regions of colonial India. 

A useful reinterpretation of the Russian debate has been made by 
Teodor Shanin. He has suggested that stratification in peasant societies 
is subject to change but not necessarily in a predetermined fashion. Its 
extent and significance can be understood only by mapping out 
Processes of upward, downward and multidirectional mobility being 
experienced by different households. Upward mobility can be the 
product of a favourable price conjuncture, lowering of taxation, better 
marketing facilities, new sources of off-farm income, etcetera. Downward 
mobility equally can result from a variety of causes, arising “ffon? 
drought, disease or debts, to mention but a few. Multidirectional 
mobility is the simultaneous occurrence of upward and downward 
mobility for households in the same region and period, as also the 
migration out of the agrarian economy of peasants at different ends of 
the social scale. As Shanin himself recognized, his own model relied on 
the Russian historical situation. There, the presence of the repartitional 
Commune which redistributed the village lands among peasants every 
twelve years, the practice of partitioning large peasan households even 
in the lifetime of the family patriarch, and the traditičhof mergers 
especially among the poorer households to overcome COMM e- 
quacy and/or breakdown in fa 
levelling tendencies within Russian peasant society (Shanin: 1972, 88, 
89). The balance between tendencies of levelling and differentiation 
may be struck differently in other situations, but that can only be 
determined through historical investigation. The prospect of using 


Shanin's approach and method for studying the Indian situation is an 
attractive one. 
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II. The Rich Peasant Hypothesis 


One essential requirement for using Shanin's methodology is to be able 
to establish the historical form of factors which might be promoting 
stratification or levelling processes. A useful point of departure in this 
context is provided by the Rich. Peasant hypothesis in relation to the 
historiography of colonial India. | : 

A wide range of research has by now established that sub-castes or 
groups of rich peasants who had begun to play an important role in the 
local and provincial politics. by the early twentieth century actually 
originated in the dominant castes which controlled land resources and 
power in villages even in pre-British India. Burton Stein's history of the 
agrarian system in South India shows how already in the.era of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, village controllers; be they military commanders 
or temple administrators, were instrumental in the expansion of 
small-scale irrigation for rice cultivation by the sixteenth century. The 
agricultural eco-type which took shape at that time continued to be 
dominant even in the early nineteenth century (Stein: 1980, 426). C. J. 
Baker's recent treatise on the economy of South India proposes a 
broadly similar interpretation (Baker: 1983). 


* 
Prior to these two major studies Ravinder Kumar's investigation of ^ 


agrarian economy in the Bombay-Deccan had also suggested that the 
'noveaux riches’ Kanbi peasants of the late nineteenth century were part 
of the community of mirasi landholders who dominated the villages 
during the Maratha period (Kumar: 1968, 18, 229). David Pocock's 
account of the upward mobility experienced by those Kanbi sub-castes 
who claimed patidar status in some of the Gujarat districts after 1850 only 
reflects the social aspirations of this group of rich peasants (Pocock: 
1972). Eric Stokes' study of agrarian society in Northern India also 
suggested that the ‘rich peasant ofa latter day vintage was none other 
than the dominant peasant elite to be found cited in the observations of 
Buchanan-Hamilton about the early nineteenth-century rural society.in 
Bengal and Bihar (Stokes: 1980, 271). D. A. Low, has used the term 
‘dominant peasants’ to express the underlying meaning of what others 
have variously called rich peasants or primary zamindars. He also 


ex agrees that this social stratum had persisted in different parts of India for 

b gh _ along period before British Rule (Low: 1977, 2). — 
|. — A suggestion of continuity so strong as this might make the colonial 
Rea d seem totally static. That, however, has not been the sense in 
s which the rich peasant hypothesis has been argued by its protagonists. It 


y 


een variously suggested that the growth of a demand for raw 


| 
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materials, the increase in the facilities for marketing agricultural 
produce because of better transportation and communications through 
the telegraph, the new traders and merchant companies specializing in 
export trade, an expansion of cultivated area and a long-term rise in the 
prices of different cash crops strengthened the hands of the rich peasant 
elite at least between 1860 and 1920, if not beyond. 

In most of these accounts changes in the colonial period have been : 
seen as quantitative rather than qualitative. Within such a framework, 
many studies have emphasized that the rich peasants strengthened 
themselves during the better part of British Rule. David Washbrook has 
suggested that in the dry farming zone of the Madras Presidency, the 


period between 1884/85 and 1920/21 was one of expansion in cash 


cropping in cotton, oilseeds, tobacco and sugar. This helped to increase 
the control over commodity and credit markets exercised by a “tiny elite 
of rich peasants’ on whom the mass of the rural population were 
dependant for cash, seed loans and work. In the Kistna/Godavari delta 
areas, this contrast was more muted because an average holding of 8 
acres yielded a higher income than in the dry zone. “The deltas had a 
large number of peasants whose wealth was sufficient for them to be able 
to provide their own cash and equipment for cultivation’, Many delta 
peasants sold their surplus rice directly to local millowners or at - 


. principal railheads. Washbrook estimated that if each of the dry zone 


/ 
| 


villages had an average of two rich peasants, the ones in the delta sz; en 
could have as many as 13 (Washbrook: 1976, 68-93). C. J. Baker 
calculated that between 1920 and 1937 only 0.03 per cent of the rural 
population in the 50,000 villages paid over rupees 250inannualrevenue 
dues. It was this village elite which benefited most from th& growth of. 
commercial agriculture (Baker: 1976, 89). Neil Charlesworth, too, 
described the rich peasants in Bombay Presidency as a numerically 
small elite who could bargain in the commodity market for a favourable 
price for their cotton or other cash crops, owned theif carts, ploughsand 
bullocks and were not dominated by moneylenders. Ra Y 
most during the boom in prices between 186e and 1869 a again | 
between 1910 and 1919, but retained their economic independence ii^ 
the interval (Charlesworth: 1978). 


<; Asitstands now, the rich peasant argument has shown the existence of 


a strong interest group in the countryside which mobilized itself and 
other peasants to influence provincial and national politics in colonial 
India. However, in distinction to the Leninist model, it has not revealed 
any tendencies for the demise of the so-called middle peasantry. This 


does raise the question of how the intermediate peasant strata were | 


nm; 
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performing during colonial rule. If they were not the victims of growing * soil composition, climate, cropping pattern and marketing structure in 


linear differentiation were they a fetter on any further concegtration of And NC these neighbouring talukas, the land available for purposes of expansion 
resources and power in the hands of the rich peasants? Were there any of cultivation or purchase differed greatly within short distances (S. 
other factors which restricted the advance ofa rich peasant economy or Prakash: 1984). With the then existing technology and transport 


systems even the best endowed peasant could not hope to take on the 
business of cultivation or moneylending except within the radius ofa few 
square miles. The villages of Ankleshwar taluka were spread out over 
307 square miles. Given the great range of land-man ratios, the labour ` 
available for hiring varied greatly from one village to another. 
Similarity of cropping patterns introduced a great deal of simultaneity 
in the periods when. most labour was needed at the time of sowing, 
weeding or harvesting a crop. Additional labour supplies could mostly 
5 be had through. an uncertain flow of seasonal labour from neighbouring 


mitigated if not altogether prevented the possible decay of other sections 
of the peasantry? An adequate answer to such questions presupposes 
detailed studies of the long-term evolution of agrarian economy in. 
different regions. In this paper one can only hope to outline some of the ` üt 
forces which acted as countervailing tendencies to differentiation within 
. peasant society in colonial Intlia. ? de 4 
For our purposes, the landholding and cultivating peasantry whether 
as proprietors or tenants can be classified into three categories. At the 
top of the scale would be those households who had more wealth than 
required for their customary domestic consumption. Beneath them were: districts. ` | 
those peasants whose income in kind or cash was sufficient for their ` The tenurial organization ofdifferent villages, too, offered an obstacle | 
domestic needs, Then there were those households with large or small to outside penetration. It is not often realized that even in the areas of 
| , deficits in their annual incomes who had to resort to a range of off-farm Ryotwari settlements, a large number of villages continued to be 
| J _ “sources of work and pay including hiring out their labour in order to organized along the lines of the bhaiachara or patteedaree villages of North 
V7 ensure their own social reproduction. While this measure of economic India. The nurwadari villages of the Kheda district and the bhagdari 
pof X inequality existed, it is not possible to posit any necessary interrelatjon- tenure of the Broach and Surat districts reproduced all the prominent | 
y ship between these categories ona universal šcale. Nor is it possible to features of the typical mirasdari villages of South India. The lands in E 
j^ predict that the households in category I will win out over those in these villages were owned by members of a co-parcenary body of | 


~*~" category II. The operation of immanent tendencies towards a known hereditary proprietors usually the deseendants of the original founding 1 
at families belonging to one sub-caste or jati. The direct descendants of the | 


a ,^*' and definite conclusion was assumed by the Leninist model. In our 
it scheme of classification, dynamic tendencies must be derived through 9 original founders or mukshbhagdars and their relations or petabhagdars 
P ; ; were jointly responsible for the payment of land revenue even in the i 


a historical investigation. carga ; í xo ! 
b. doli. 5s . o twentieth century. This meant that a loss of land due to default in land j 

^ 3 了 

i 


revenue payments could not occur in these villages, something often 
made certain by the existence of commonly owned lands known as gao 


Bros. III. Aspects of Agrarian Economy in Colonial India 

s a majmun. Whether cultivated by members of the co-parcenary body or by j 
" Joint Village: The ambiguities in the dominant position of rich peasants ` ` customary or temporary tenants, the produce of ti common lands was 1 
1 in colonial India begin to emerge the moment we consider the tenurial. meant solely for meeting joint obligations after givintsthe tenants their | 


share. Where it was operative such a fund «provided a vwshion for | 
proprietors who might suffer from crop failure or other disàbies i 
(Bombay Administration Report: 1911/12, 49, 50). i 

By an official Act, the Bombay government in 1862 legalized a i 
long-standing practice of not allowing any sale of land in the joint — 
villages without the sanction of the co-parcenary body. As one of the 'f 
Broach Settlement Reports of 1902 noted, ‘Land held under the bhagdari and 1 
nurwadari tenure is seldom brought under the hammer owing to the legal - 
difficulties involved in their sales’ (Settlement Report (Broach, 1902), 9) 


and social organization of different types of villages. Data relating to 
almost 100 villages from the Broach district in 1874 and 1915 arc 
presented in Appendix I and II to highlight some aspects of the local 

-. structure of population. The great differences in the per capita 
. availability of cultivable land even in neighbouring villages were 
| Striking. In the Amod taluka or sub-district in 1874 the land-population, 
ratio ranged from 0.19 acre per person in Amod to 4.8 acres in 
. Hetampur. In Ankleshwar in 1915 this figure varied from 0.18 acre per 
ta ever to 6.15 acres in Kahanva. Given roughly similar 
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Some potential rich peasants were overburdened with large bhagdari 
holdings which they could not cultivate alone and where the use pf hired 
labour or settling of tenants from outside the village'was being denied to 
them by the co-parcenary body. Thus, the Second Revision Settlement Report 
on the Jambusar taluka of the Broach district- rioted that in many 
bhagdari villages like ‘Kansnagar, Jantran, Dahri’ some proprietors had 
to pay revenue and “could not throw up or sell a portion of their lands? 
even when they wanted to. The cause behind ‘this anomaly was the 
existence of caste exclusiveness and factional rivalry which forced even 
some big peasants to incur losses (Settlement Report Jambusar: 1903, 76). 
George Campbell's survey of joint villages published in 1852 was the 
result of his work as district collector in different parts of India. It 
mentioned several interesting features of these villages. The co-parcen- 


ary body could consist of more than one clan or sub-caste. In these cases, 
village exclusiveness was conceived as particularly necessary for main- . 
taining the cohesiveness of the proprietary body. Campbell noted how 


only if some original owners died and none of their relatives could be 
found did the co-parcenary body grudgingly agree to admit tenants 
from outside the village and accepted them as a member of the 
community only after long years of possession and residence (Campbell; 
1852, 87). In some villages, periodic redistribution. of land still occurred. 
Where this was not the case, ‘the co-parcenaries may claim periodical 


remeasurements and readjustment of holdings and payments to rectify. 
the inequalities and restore the boundaries as they existed originally in. 


the village record or living memory’ (Campbell: 1852, 88). Ifa decision 


was taken to cultivate fresh land taking it from the area kept apart for: 


grazing, it was ‘either shared by all’ or the new Occupant was made to 


-< pay an extra contribution to the common fund (Campbell: 1852, 88), 
Although this right was eroded by thé imposition of state ownership: 


under the Ryotwari system, in any public auction. of,wasteland the 
village proprietary body still had the right of first denial (Anderson: 
1940, 2, 78). After 1903 the introduction ofa Record of Rights in all the 
villages in Bombay Presidency including joint villages, created a 


rmer noted in his study of agricultural colónization in India, the 

dification of many practices under British Rule often'tended to freeze 

relationships within the village (Farmer: 1974, 27). 

d The joint villages were numerous. In areas like the Broach district 

i I 74 out of 100 in some talukas (Broach Settlement Report: 
I noted how these communal villages were common 


u 


. Statutory basis for joint owners to re-establish their original holdings if 
these had undergone any change (Anderson: 1940, 103). As B. H. 
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among the Vellalas in the South, Jats, Rajpoots and kindred tribes in the 
North. According to him, from the region of the upper Sutlej to a long 
distance “east of the Yamuna river ‘no other form of landed tenure is 
known' (Campbell: 1852, 86). Recently, Tapan Raychaudhury also has 
emphasized that even in the 1860s new "pattidari or even bhaichara 
communities’ were proliferating among persons who had, in fact, started 
off as being malguzars or revenue contractors in the United Provinces. In 
Jhansi as late as 1907 the zamindar promoted from among his fellows by 
the British Administration was only regarded as primus inter pares and the 
legal distinction between landlord and tenant was more marked than 


' the social (Raychaudhury: 1982, 72). 


The observations made by Tapan Raychaudhury lead to another 
question. In areas of long-settled agriculture like the /alugdari, mehwasi 
and khoti lands in the Bombay Presidency, did the imposition of new 
landlords by a conquering power like the Mughals or the Marathas 
change existing tenurial organization in the village? R. G. Fox's notion 
of a, tenurial development cycle from pattedaree to bhaiachara or from 
co-parcenary ownership to villages having a periodic redistribution of 
land could be a useful guide for researching into the realities of village 
land organization existing behind what may have been apparent or 
nominal landlord forms (Fox: 1971, 61). If the joint village continued to 
exist on large estates alienated to inamdars or individual proprietors then 
the territory open to rich peasant expansion will be further limft&a; 
Studies of inheritanceccustoms in the European context have shown that 


: «these often changed according to circumstances and from one social 


group to-another (Goody, Thirsk and Thompson: 1976). These provide 
another incentive for looking at land tenure in Indian villages in a 
dynamic sense. 

C. J. Baker's study of the impact of the Great Depression on the 
agrarian economy in Madras Presidency discovered how price slumps 
hit the rich peasants. Not only did they suffer a fall in Profits from their 
crops, but they often could not realize payments on^!oans and 
mortgages. The Depression encouraged some rich: peasants to làz k far 


investment opportunities in the cities and having found, them they ` 


migrated out of agriculture, selling off their lands at the relatively low 
price they could then get. This reduced the number of rich peasants and 
promoted a measure of levelling in the rural sector (Baker: 1976, 178). 
Similar studies need to be made in respect of other regions. Mortality 
crises caused by famines and disease could also push together peasants 
who might be on opposite sides of the economic divide. Famines such as 
those between 1899 and 1901 which lasted at one stretch for a 
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comparatively long time soon began to affect peasants located on the 
different rungs of the social ladder. The poor died in large numbers. 
However, as the evidence from Gujarat indicates, if the richer peasants 
did not succumb to starvation in as large numbers as the poor, they were 
still prone to disease like influenza and cholera. More significantly, they 
needed more capital than others to recoup their larger losses in cattle. 
The post-famine period pushed up wages for field labour—reducing the 


income of those who employed it. This, too, affected the rich peasants. . 


Thus, long and devastating famines, while having an overall depressing 
impact, in a perverse way reduced the extent of inequality in the rural 
sector (Prakash: 1984). 

Landownership: One of the factors influencing economic inequalities 


- between peasants is the structure of landownership. A number of 


variables separate landownership from the real income earned [rom it: 
and these, too, must be considered alongside data on landholdings. 
Clearly, this is not possible within the space ofa single paper and in the 
case of British Gujarat the exercise has been done elsewhere (Prakash: 
1984). Even on their own, gains or losses in land owned do say something 
about the fortunes of different social groups. Dharma Kumar’s study of 
data regarding the number of land revenue payees in the Madras 
Presidency prompted her to make some general observations. Between 
1848 and 1951 smaller landholders did not lose any of their lands. 
Indeed, since the Madras government followed a policy of alloting land 
to depressed castes and agricultural labourers, by 1931 these groups had 
got 342,611 acres of land. Secondly, it was ‘the large landholdings which 
were broken up’ through richer families being larger than average and 
hence having to divide their lands among many inheritors for several 
generations (Dharma Kumar: 1975, 258, 259). Data on landholdings in 
Gujarat were collected on a detailed basis after the introduction of the 
Record of Rights in 1903. It was published in the statistical tables of the 
Land Revenue Administration Report. These data broadly support the 
conclusions put forward by Dharma Kumar—see Appendix IV. 

The data on landownership in Gujarat reveal several interesting 
features. A large part of the land was owned by the small and medium 


_ classes. Those holding between 5 and 25 acres respectively held 49, 39, 
_ 40 and 47 per cent of total area in the four years of'the survey. Those 
- holding between 25 and 100 acres held another 16, 28, 28 and 23 per 


cent, leaving less than 18 per cent for the top classes of landowners. In 
ibsolute terms no land was transferred between 1916 and 1936 from 
o o held less than 5 acres, whereas those holding more than 500 
lost some land in every quinquennial interval between one survey 
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„and the next. They lost the most land during the years of the Great 


Depression. In the twenty years between 1916 and 1936 those owning 
more than 500 Acres lost 91,283 acres or 38 per cent of their lands. Losses 
of land sustained by the 5-25 acre class were concentrated in the 5 years 
between 1916/17 and 1921/22 showing the impact of the famine of 
1918/19. They, however, soon surpassed the total they had started with 
and added to their lands. Except for estates of 500 acres or more all other 
categories gain in area simultaneously. This revealed that aggregate 
cultivated area. could still be increased in Gujarat where gains by one 
size class of landowners did not necessarily imply losses on the part of 
another. : 
Occupancy tenants: Further north, Eric Stokes discovered that in the 
United Provincies, it was the medium and small landlords who had lost 
land and the occupancy tenant had gained under British Rule. After 
1870, rents of occupancy tenants fell farther behind the rise in prices, as 


‘the recognitiori, of occupancy rights began to take effect and landlords 
could: no longer switch tenants or use that threat to jack up rents. 


According to Eric Stokes’ data ‘between 1900 and 1926 prices rose 
roughly 100% and yearly tenants’ rents by 110%, but occupancy rents 
rose no more than 25%’. Meanwhile occupancy tenant area increased 
rapidly amounting to 70% ofthe total tenant area by 1928. This pattern 
from the Budaun district was repeated elsewhere in the United 
Provinces. By the end of colonial rule,,the occupancy tenants or the 
intermediate strata of peasants in Meerut each held ro acres. The 
process of occupancy tenant consolidation thus started before the 
zamindary abolition of 1951 (Stokes: 1978, 210-23). Since legislation 
favouring occupancy tenants was passed in almost every province, a 


' comparative survey along lines pursued by Eric Stokes can yield 


interesting results. In Gujarat, a detailed study of villages in the Olpad 
taluka of Surat district revealed how cultivated holdings were larger 
than owned holdings—in the case of a different Ca ggory of Ryotwari 
revenue payees (Shukla, #937, 95, Table 1 see over)... > 
As has been shown in our study elsewhere, just as in the VAR. renting 


in of land in Gujarat could be profitable. When the smaller landuciters _ 


were renting in land to notch up their cultivated holdings to the 

impressive average of 8.8 acres, it is difficult even towards the end of 

colonial rule to start speaking about any process of disintegration of the 

peasantry. à 

Labour hiring; It is now becoming clearer that the case for an increase in ~ 


the number of landless labourers in Colonial India has often been 
overstated. B. B. Chaudhuri has argued that the underestimation of the ; 
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TABLE I : 
Owned and Cultivated Holdings in Acres, in Olpad Taluka, 1937 
| F aaan [] 
: % increase 
Average Average of cultivated 
Revenue Number of - owned cultivated over owned 
“Class „Villages holding — holding holding 


I 3 13.1 18.1 + 38", 
II 2 7.0 10.2 + 4697 
III 3 10.7 18.3 +71% 
IV 3 . 5-4 14.9 +194% 
V 3 5.7 8.8 +54% 


一 一 


N.B. This being the ryotwari area, wasteland was owned and let 
out by the government. Hence cultivated area is more than owned 


R arca, 

D 

V number of agricultural labourers by the first three censuses overstated - 
the growth of labourers in the twentieth century (Chaudhuri: 1982, 
A 165). In Western India, Fukazawa suggests that “there is little support 
r for the view that from the middle of the nineteenth century there was a 


marked transfer of land to money lenders or a sustained proletarianiza- 
| tion of rural labour? (Fukazawa: 1982, 206). Yet it is truc that with the 
t expansion of cultivation for the market, there was an increase in the use 


of hired labour, Most of this increased labour supply came from srnall - 


peasants with insufficient land or seasonal migration from neighbouring 
districts with a differing crop pattern and harvesting dates. In either 
case the labour market was formed from peasants who had not lost all 
their lands (Prakash: 1984; Tada: 1975). 

An interesting comment on the use of hired labour was made by an 
| extensive first-hand study of the costs of cotton and sugar cane 
= Cultivation in more than 5 Provinces in 1937. The study was carried out 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research with the help of 
trained graduates and required the field workers to stay in the sample 

- villages for the three years of the survey. Data for the Coimbatore 

a istrict in Madras have been presented to highlight some aspects of 
r use (Appendix III (a); III (b)). Reference to all the districts 
urveyed is not possible but the fact that the same crops have been 
tudied increases the chance of a similar pattern occurring elsewhere. 
The first fact to notice from Appendix III (a) is that both small and large 
idowners could make extensive use of hired labour. In Athipalayam, 
lltivator sowing an average area of 35 acres hired in almost 92% of 

u Other peasant cultivating just 3.7 acres hired in 86%, 


W 
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of the labour used. Since cotton constituted by far the major crop on 


both holdings, the use of hired labour was a matter of convenience. The 
use of irrigation in the case of the bigger holding increased its profits per 


acre. A much lower profit still did not dete the smaller cultivator from 


hiring in a large part of the labour. In the case of cotton cultivation, 
harvesting had often to be done within a short time and most cotton 
growers had to hire labourers during the harvest season. A general 
correlation between a higher proportion of hired labour per sown acre 
and lower monetary returns is to be seen from Appendix III (a). Since 
the smaller cultivators were as involved in labour hiring as the large 
ones, the scale of production was not a determinant criterion. The 
periodicity of agricultural tasks seems to induce or rather compel even 
the smaller cultivators to pay for outside labour. Epstein's study of 
another South Indian village revealed, for instance, that ploughing of 


‘land for rice.cultivation could best be done soon after the first few 


shawers. This made most peasants use the help of neighbours or hire in 
labour. In the case of the Ragi cultivation, the proportion of hired 
labour to family labour rose to 58% (Epstein: 1962, 49, 74). Given the 
same technology and level of productivity, a cultivator relying only on 
family labour would make a larger profit than someone hiring in labour. 
Evidence presented before the Bombay Banking Enquiry Committee in 
1929, quoted the cost of rice cultivation per acre to be Rupees 50 in 
Belgaum if hired labour was:used and Rupees 30 if it was not (Banking 
Report, Vol. IV: 1930, 703). 

Small cultivators might thus be forced to hire labour due purely to the 
compulsion to complete the annual agricultural cycle. Instances exist of 
another sort, where the hiring in of labour was due to reasons of social 
status. Jan Breman's sürvey emphasized how the Anavil Brahmans of 
Gandevigam village in Surat district between 1920 and 1970 ‘sought to 
attain more esteem within their caste by drastically reducing their 
participation-in physical work’ (Breman: 1974, 182/183). Mukhtyar 
observed in another Surat village, Atgam, that during tie.1920s ‘the 
scarcity of labour has been augmented because some farmer gave 
manual work following the Anavils who with rare exceptions had retired 
from field work long ago’ (Mukhtyar: 1930, 159). Admittedly on an 
impressionistic basis Keatinge estimated in 1921, that the able-bodied 
persons among 'Patidars, Kunbis, Anavils, Borahs, and Rajputs in 
Gujarat’ who ‘have during the last generation withdrawn from the 
ranks of active labourers’ numbered 300,000 Keatinge: 1921. 145 2). 
Clearly. the sacial dimensions of labour hiring militate against positing 
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Cultivable Area per capita in the Villages of the Amod taluka of the 


necessary association between wage labour in agriculture and what is Broach district, Gujarat, 1874 


seen by some as capitalist farming. Mi 
... Theagrarian economy in colonial India entered the era of expanding Per capita 
: production for the market without necessarily conforming to various ; : ; ; Number of inhabitants cultivable area 
models purporting to explain the likely interaction between peasants Name of Village including tennis MATT 
B and a modern market. What is more, production for the market was 1. Amod 5006 0.19 
undertaken mostly on the basis of small or medium scale peasant R R ; PS NA 
farming. Some of the factors which enabled the peasantry in India to K 4. Advala 335 2.79 
face up to the market have been outlined above. Many others probably i ra ae 2A 
remain to be studied in the future. 7. Bhimpur 485 2.18 
: : 8. Sikoti à .286 ? 1.56 
9. Sonoma 183 4.3 
10, Nahier 282 3.89 
$ : 11. Tancha Talpad 536 1.77 
W 12. Sudi : 589 . 2.77 
f à ] ; Y 13. Sammi Satral 968 2.54 
ur 2 . ) . 14. Keslu 528 j 2.56 | 
$ : . 15. Ranada 308 4.08 f 
B : 16. Kurchan 752 2.19 ! 
è ' ; 17. Yatarsa 522 2.48 
fie 18. Kothi Vatarsa > 510 1.66 
l) 19. Amarpur 317 3.8 i 
g 20. Anor 967 2.4 i 
21. Ninam 444 2.36 j 
Y 22: Ghamnad 863 2.72 i 
' > $ >, . °23. Dora 1199 . ` 2.88 
| 2 : 24. Ikhar, z 1985 1.69 
a 25. Karena 655 2.45 il 
| PS E 26. Ochan 3 745 2.17 i 
E 27. Sunthodra 180 » 2.6 MM CN 
" 5 : : 28. Telod 493 2.51 
i 29. Danda i 723 1.65 
| : 30. Timbi 270 3.5 1 
ee ` : x ] 31. Sarbhan 1853 ， 2.15 
IKA. , X - u : À 32. Matar > 1703 0.92 H 
ín ! : . 33. Vasna 562 2.62 m2 : 
LM E ja i 34. Kolba 648 2.37 | 
' à 35: Manjola 463 2.25 d 
36. Vedcha 393 3.45 Í 
D : ; 37. Achhod 2443 1.23 ) 
E. ; ^ + 38. Buva 975 1.61 Y 
^ : : 5 39. Bodka 186 gr 
` 40. Samiala » 139 9.1. 
41. Kervada 1632 0.29 4 
42. Itola 351 > 45 b s 
43. Kolvana 933 6.5 RR 
44. Tankaria 1097 2.49 j | 
i » 45. Macharsa 896 1.09 g 
i 46. Mangrol 494 3.35 ; 
MEER D 47. Valipur 122 2.8 Í 
48. Hetampur 90 4'8 . : | 
NS. 49. Dena 494 3.17 
^ owl 一 p T 
TM is f : N.B. The Table is based on Appendix Qu of the first Revision 
“1 iy : Survey Report on Amod taluka, Cultivable Area is derived by 
Wie eno us Wen f deducting non-cultivable land from gross area including inam 


"1 Ne " 1 land. The population of the villages was mentioned separately. 
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Appendix III(a) 


Aggregate Use of Hired Labour and its Relation to Profitability in Five Villages of the Coimbatore District 
i (1933341935136) 


D ' . = = : 
n ` 9 - 


Appendix II 
i Cultivable Area per Capita in some Villages of the Ankleshwar taluka, 
Broach district, 1915 i 


Rer Capita ent 1 Annual 
Number ofinhabitants cultivable area 2 "Pore Bodie i 
Name of Village including tenants in acres AM aa ale Tora Oros pi 
; I sown sown Family Hired Family Hired Income 
H Ankleshwar Wird AUD 1 3 Num-, ing per Labour Labour Labour Labour per Acre 
8 seo ; 1:34 Name of ber . years year — uscdin used in per per in 
3. Haripura 284 2.86 ; 
4. Rajput pati S 1409 v 5 Village of | Acres Acres days days Acrc Acre Rupees 
f SUSINATHAM. S Cl CAELO LI O A I 
A Di pan ae oe : BUDINATHAM - 1 96.4 321 2255 7773, 234 81 5.3 
7. Chorasi Ž 407 : iS 2 28.9 9.63 2545 4064 88 141 2.7 | 
ke 8, Andada ; 1240 n 3 Med 43 1499 S TISA B meee | 
i 9, Chhapa . 375 Dos . - 4 18.5 6.1 1729 2785 94.5 152 3.3 
| 10. Samor 542 1.71 5 ad 56 1588 2518 93 169 t 
E 11. Mandva Bujrag 2005 0.58 iss G SARSIN TRA 2356 4407 , 75 143 14 
í 12. Gadkhol 384 : 3.68 ATHIPALAYAM I 106.4 35.4 461 5946 4.3 55.7 376 
$ 13. Piraman 369 ' 6.53 i j 2 11 3.7 129 814 11.8 74 74 | 
3 * 14, Boridra 509 2.59 E 3 15 5 358 824 239 549 214 
E 15. Nagal 476 2.19 4 21.1 7.03 251 1119 11.9 53 254 
i 16. Sajod 1935 1.91 5 25.8 8.6 112 1450 43 56.2 291 
| ir Hansa 436 0.9 oh 6 17.4 5:8 656 637 - 37:7 36.6 250 : 
' MAN P sedi Ambhoia UR 1.69 PERUMANALLUR  : 208 6.938 3849 . 554 185 266 — 114 | 
b DONAT 472 3.9 j 4 ‘ 2 16.5 5.5 1073 1943 65 117.8 45 A 
Es 21. Mangrol , 398 zh 3 107,2 35.7 1028 ' 7942 9.6 74.1 46.7 | 
"n ， 22, Utrag 209 4.9 4 31.7 10.6 1349 3662 42.6 115.5 41.7 i 
E 23. Gauptapura 89 9'o * 5 26.7 8.9 2715 490 101.7 18.3 17.2 | 
| x i 24. Mandva ` 296 2.8 VELLAKINAR, 1 180 60 1652 — 19500 9.2 75 -.28.5 i 
f i d MM 525 、 2 20.1 6.7 -2374 739 118 36.7 32.9 
La 26. Ps ia 303 3. 3 29.4 9.81 2384 2370 81 241 31 
ia A Dicas ZR 445 4 36.2 12 2459 239! 68 66 38.9 
| 0 20, ^ gas 53 3.79 s) 49.2 16.4 967 4412 19.7 89.6 54-3 
E 29. Sarthan - 572 33 . 6 244 8.1 2718 1899 [1114 77.8 22 
i 30. Kahanva 72 6.15 KA : : : | 
4 31. Karmali 232 2.53 ANTHIYUR I. 68.3 22.8 134 2322 2 ar? 12.1 1 
1 32. Ravidra ' 565 2.07 . à 2 2:034. 28 67 688 29 — 295 12,5 ) 
33. Saphipura 56 11.8 3 52.8 17.6 159 1168 3.0 22.1 10:2 E | 
34. Umarwada 1044 3.5 : 4 27.1 9 239 548 8.8 20.12 8.7 | 
35. Kapodra , 640 0.98 UE E 5 , 284 94 143 534 5.1 19 12.4 ij 
36. Sanjihali 534 1.71 e 6 — a8 73 338 305 155 Wu 48 A 
38. barod is ds ANNUR 1 23.4 7.8 2636. 871 i6 37.2 15.2 4 
29: Bhadi B25 As 2 49:9 16.6 3408. 1098 68.» 22 6.4 d 
2 mdi 15m 2.81 3 27.9 9.3 2291 1931 82.1 69.2 16.1 j 
Dan 41. Bhadkodra 419 3.73 4 357 11.9 4394 205) 123.1 576  . 79 
Me SU bu 1358 AUS " 5 536 — 179 2284 2813 42.6 52.5 LP 
i » E uen du Dur ¢ T. AD 6 55:5 18.5 4433 1558 79.9 28.1 42.6 
44. Motali 293 , 1.12 : 
SB. ‘1 The'above data arc taken from the Vol. IV of Report on the cost of production of crops in the 
SP ee, A 5 " MC vincipal Sugarcane and cotton tracts in India, published by the Imperial Council of Agricultural | 
j XP Pa ab ape is Ee pn appendix. Q of be pens Research in 1938. Gost of production includes payment for hire of labour according to the amount y 
SUN The 44 villages o koje EE AE TAE A 7915) paid by individual farmers, payment of rent, land revenue. repayment of debts including the yearly 
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IT is impossible to understand a peasant movement in the absence of 
a notion of the class structure of the peasant population under con- 
sideration. The choice of the criteria employed to divide the peas- 
antry into classes is obviously crucial. There is a risk of imposing 
upon a rural society categories which are not significant, that is, 
which do not correspond to the lines along which, in fact, this society 
is divided into distinct groups at a given period. Our objective in this 
paper is to pass in critical review several attempts at class analysis of 
the peasant movements which have taken place in India since the 
First World War. 

The sociological approach to agrarian movements is in effect 
dominated by the classical Marxist analyses of the peasantry. Lenin 
and Mao Tse-Tung, in particular, divide rural ‘society into five 
classes “landlords, fich peasants, Middle peasants, poor peasants and 
the rural proletariat —occasionally an even larger number of classes 
is proposed—on the basis not only of the extent of land ownership 
but also of the relations of production. These characteristics taken 
together are seen as determining the revolutionary potential of each 
class. The degree of support that a particular class is likely to give to 
the cause of the proletarian revolution decreases, according to the 
Marxist analysis, with each step upward along the socio-economic 
scale. The poor peasants are a reliable ally for the revolutionary 
prolet: riat, and the middle peasants a possible ally, on condition 
that they receive a suitable ideological preparation and that they are 
organized and led along correct political lines. The real class enemies 
begin with the rich peasants. The principal driving force of the 
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revolution in the countryside, ideologically, if not numerically, is the 
rural proletariat. 

A new interpretation which has recently been proposed on the 
basis of the same class analysis takes the middle peasants as the 
driving force, at least in the initial stages, of the great peasant risings 
of this century. This theory is advanced by Eric Wolf, who presents 
it as his conclusion after an extensive survey of five major recent 
peasant wars: the revolutions in Mexico, in the Russian countryside, 
and in China, the Algerian war of independence and the series of 
wars in Vietnam. According to Wolf, the poor peasantry and the 
rural proletariat, in so far as they depend on a landlord for the whole 
or the greater part of their livelihood, do not possess the necessary 
base of material security to be able to turn against him, unless they 
can benefit from the aid of an external force. Only the middle 
peasant, who holds enough land under a secure tenure so as to be 
able to feed his family, and who cultivates it with family labour, 
enjoys the minimum necessary tactical freedom to defy his landlord, 
and it is he who generally takes the initiative to rebel (Wolf, 1971, 
pp. 290-2). 

A similar conclusion, although arising from different premises, is 
defended by Hamza Alavi in a comparative essay which deals succes- 
sively with the rural aspects of the revolution in Russia, the Chinese 
revolution, and the Indian peasant struggles,of the period 1920-50 
(Alavi, 1973). According to Alavi, the poor peasants and the rural 
proletariat form potentially the most revolutionary categories but 
because of their economic dependence, they are incapable of taking 
the initiative to begin a movement. The middle peasants, on the 
contrary, at the start of a movement constitute the most militant 
element of the peasantry. They supply the initial momentum for the 
peasant revolution. It is their victories over the higher strata of rural 
society that serve to free the poor peasants from their inhibitions, 
and bring them to the fore of the revolutionary movementyat which 
precise point the middle peasantry begins to waver. Y 

Our knowledge of the principal Indian movements in the twentieth 
century, although insufficient, has been deepened over the past few 
years, thanks to a small number of monographic studies focused at 
the local level, in which the social composition of these movements 
begins to become discernible. In chronological order, the first of 
these movements is the satyagraha launched by Gandhi in the 
Champaran district (Bihar) in 1917, against the British indigo 
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I 

planters (Pouchepadass, 1974 and 1975). A detailed study of the 
Champaran movement has shown that the driving force was made u 
of rich and well-to-do peasants, usually belonging to A 
castes. These villagers had long been the principal opponents of A 
planters, and they carried along with them the remainder of the 
peasantry, including the agricultural labourers. The class struct 
of the second movement, initiated by Gandhi in 1918 in the Khed: : 
district (Gujarat), appears to have been similar. The active can n 
of the movement, directed in this instance against the fiscal denied 
ca eee Government, was constituted by rich and middle 
P o UEM the poor peasantry and the agricultural workers 

. The case of the movements which developed in the United Pro- 
vinces from 1920 to 1922 in the context of the all-India non-co- 
operation campaign organized by the Indian National Congress is 
more complex. Here for the first time rural agitation was initiated 
and led by the Kisan Sabhas, peasant associations set up by members 
of the young nationalist intelligentsia and rich peasants under the 
auspices of the Congress. M. H. Siddiqi, who has made the most 
detailed study of these events, sees in them, at least in the Partapgarh 
district, essentially a movement of tenant-farmers against TR 
by landlords, Participants were recruited among all castes, from 
Brahmins to untouchable Chamars, with poor and middle peasants 
Moon, the line dividing these last two categories being 

ifficuit to draw (Siddiqi, 1972; Dhanagare, 1975b, pp. 69, 76). In 
fact the social composition of the movement varied at different 
cn of time and in different districts. The agitation began in 

artapgarh district as a movement of tenant-farmers of all levels 
against abuses by landlords. The situation was similar in the Sultan- 
pur and Rae Bareli districts, where the action consisted primarily in 
a refusal to pay the rents due to the landlords. 

In the next stage, the composition of the Kisan Sabhas of Partap- 
garh shifted, with landless peasants becoming the majority group in 
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ous artisans and shopkeepers. As soon as the Government an- 
nounced that the agrarian legislation would be modified, and the 
most notable abuses of the landlords checked, the tenant-farmers 
lost interest in the agitation, and a great number of the Kisan Sabhas 
disintegrated. Manifestations of violence on the part of the landless 
were promptly repressed.” 

In this movement, something close to Alavi’s model seems to have 
occurred: the late entrance into the movement of the poorest 
categories of the peasantry, and their immediate radicalization, 
after the ground had been prepared in the course of a campaign 
initiated by the less poor sections of the peasantry. But it must be 
recalled that Siddiqi does not find it possible to distinguish clearly 
between poor peasants and middle peasants within the class of 
tenants which constituted, at least in the initial stages, the principal 
base of agitation. 

In the ‘non-payment of taxes’ movement organized by Gandhi 
and the Congress in 1928 in the taluk (county) of Bardoli (Surat 
district, Gujarat), we find essentially the same class structure as in 
Gandhi’s campaigns of 1917 (Champaran) and 1918 (Kheda). The 
Bardoli agitation, studied in detail by Ghanshyam Shah, appears to 
have been a movement of rich and well-to-do high caste peasants, 
principally Patidars, in which the lower classes, the tenant-farmers 
and the landless peasants, who did not pay land revenue, merely 
followed their leaders (Shah, 1974, pp. 97-8). The same sort of 
interpretation seems to be applicable to the campaigns organized 
from 1920 onwards by N. G. Ranga and his associates in the Andhra 

delta. From Ranga's own account it is not possible to analyse these 
movements in terms of class, since he presents them as movemrvuts 
of the entire peasantry, acting as a homogeneous undifferentiated 
whole (Ranga, 1949, passim). But this very fact is symptomatic of 
movements dominated by the higher strata of the peasantry. A solid 
sociological analysis of these movements remains to be undertaken. 
According to the studies which have so far been made on this region, 
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was violently affected by disorders at the beginning of 1921, the 
agricultural population consisted primarily of poor tenant-farmers 
cor all, landless peasants. It was these two elements which i 
ominated the local Kisan Sabhas and led the agitation. They criss- 
crossed the countryside in bands of 1,000 to 5,000 men looting the 
houses of the landlords and rich peasants, and even those of prosper- 


powerful local middle and rich peasants belonging to the Kamma 
and Reddy castes.? Again, in this case, the agitation was channelled 
through a network of Kisan Sabhas largely inspired in the initial 
stages by the Congress ideology. From the end of the 1930s, the 
peasant movement in Andhra came largely under communist influ- | | 
ence. But the class structure of the movement hardly changed, the 5 


a number of them. In th istri i 
| e eastern part of the Fyzabad district which there are good reasons for thinking that the agitation was led by the 
| | 
I 
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to have come from the lower strata of the peasantry 
certain districts of the U.P. in 1921. Finally, ; 
ments, the Tebhaga agitation and the Telen 
phenomenon emerged during a second phase: 
antagonism, more or less open, between the p 
hand and rhe rich peasantry and even part o 
on the other. In none of these three types of p 
the middle peasantry play a Separate role. In 
it acted in conjunction with the rich peasan 
cases in which at least some of its mem 
peasants when it was they who took the lead. In the other cases, the 
middle peasantry played no distinctive role. On no occasion did tl 

middle category alone take the initiative in'a movement. i 


in particular in 
in the last two move- 
Bana uprising, a new 
the development of an 
oor masses on the one 
f the middle peasantry 
easant mobilization did 
most of the movements, 
try, but there were also 
bers followed the poor 


Let us now try to explain our conc 
the theories of Eric Wolf and Ham 
portant aspects to consider.’ First 
greater depth the very nature of t 
Secondly, the traditional structure 


lusions, which run counter to 
za Alavi. There are three im- 
, It is necessary to examine in 


explored. The third aspect is histori 
inspirations of the Indian peasant movement in our period. 2 
It may be worth recalling that in the works of the founding fathers 
of Marxism, the middle peasantry is generally presented as a class 
with ill-defined economic boundaries, and given to political vacilla- 
tions.4 From Engels to Lenin and to Mao, the class analysis applied 
to the peasantry always distinguishes clearly between the proletariat 
on the one hand and the rich peasants and landlords on the other 
There are, however, appreciable differences from one author to 
another, and indeed in different works of the same author, when it 
comes to determining the nature of the peasant classes between 
these two extremes, because of the high degree of interpenetration of 
different types of relations of production. Sometimes the author sets 
out an elaborate classification, which aims to specify in detail the 
diversity of class situations. 
This is what Lenin did in his “Preliminary Draft Thesis on the 
Agrarian Question? prepared in 1920 for the Second Congress of the 
Communist International (Lenin, 1960-, vol. XXXI, pp. 152-64). He 
distinguishes three classes between the rural proletariat and the rich 
peasants, namely the semi-proletarians, the small peasants and the 
middle peasants. These last are defined as small farmers who PRO 
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able to produce a surplus, and who are often employers of labour. At 
other times, on the contrary, the author adopts a looser classification, 
which slides over the complexity of the actual agrarian situation. But 
then he often re-introduces subsidiary distinctions in the course of 
his analysis. 

However, Engels, in The Peasant Question in France and Germany,. 
published in 1894, distinguishes only two categories above the 
proletariat: the small self-sufficient peasants, and the vast group of 
*bigger peasants', in which are mingled all the intermediary layers 
between the small peasants and the rich peasant proprietors (Engels, 
1968, p. 647). Subsequently, however, he introduces a subsidiary 
distinction between middle peasants and 'big peasants', without 
however defining it clearly. The Mao of the 1930s, in a 1933 text 
entitled How to analyse the classes in the rural areas (Mao, 1954, 
vol. 1) and in a handbook written in 1939 for militants, entitled The 
Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party (Mao, 1954, 
vol. 11), distinguishes two classes between the proletariat and the rich 
peasants, namely, the poor peasants and the middle peasants. In 
1933, he defines the middle peasant as a self-sufficient cultivator who 
can produce a surplus in good years and who does not employ wage 
labour apart from peak periods. In fact this definition covers a fairly 
wide range of varying situations. In the 1939 text, Mao explicitly 
makes his analysis more precise by introducing into it a sub-category 
of ‘well-to-do middle peasants’, counterbalariced by a section of the 
middle peasantry who, on the contrary, do not have enough land. 

These variations in the Marxist definition of the middle peasantry 
merely emphasize the fact that this class, in contrast to those on 
either side of it, is extremely heterogeneous. The middle peasants dz» 
certainly share an essential characteristic, namely, that they do not 
work even occasionally for anyone else. The lower limit of the class 
is thus relatively clear. The upper limit, however, which separates it 
from the rich peasantry, is on the contrary rather imprecise. Within 
these limits, this class lumps together a whole range of varying 
situations with regard to rights in land and relations of production. 
The middle peasants are landowners or tenants, or bóth. They cul- 
tivate their land with family Jabour or they hire labour (at least 
occasionally). Some produce a surplus in good years; others, on the 
contrary, are indebted and their possessions mortgaged. 

The logical consequence of this heterogeneity is that the revolu- 
tionary potential of the middle peasantry is uncertain. According to 
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Mao, this class may be in favour of agrarian revolution and may 
even accept socialism. It may, however, be hostile“to it (Mao, 
1954—, vol. m, p. 93), Lenin already insisted on this ambivalence in a 
speech to the VIIIth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in 1919, at a moment when, the Russian rural bourgeoisie 
having been eliminated, it had become necessary to develop a specific 
policy with regard to the millions of middle peasants. 


We have to determine our attitude towards a class which has no 
definite and stable position. The mass of the proletariat is in favour 
of socialism, the mass of the bourgeoisie is opposed to socialism. It 
is easy to determine the relations between these two classes. But 
when we pass to a stratum like the middle peasantry, we find that it 
is a class that vacillates. 'The middle ipeasant is partly a property- 
owner and partly a toiler. He does not exploit other toilers. For 
decades the middle peasant defended his position with the greatest 
difficulty, he suffered the exploitation of the landlords and capitalists, 
he bore everything. Yet he is a property-owner. ... We must most 
of all refrain from being too hasty, from being clumsily theoretical. 
. - . Considerable practical ability and knowledge of local conditions 
is required here... . [We have] to work in a way that will introduce 
the greatest possible clarity into our relations with the middle peas- 
ant. This is very difficult, because this clarity does not exist in reality." 


The political ambiguity of this class is even clearer in Western 
Europe in the context of the development of capitalist agriculture, 
which leads to the elimination of the intermediary categories of 
peasants and toward the polarization of rural society. This tendency 
to elimination necessarily pushes a part of the middle peasants in the 
direction of the proletariat. But those who have not yet been touched 
remain fiercely attached to the idea of private property in land; all 
the more so is this the case for those who, in the process of polariza- 
tion, have managed to hoist themselves up into a higher category. All 
of the peasants would be ready to give their support to a conservative 
authority which would promise them stability of rights in land 
(Engels, 1968, p. 647). Thus the heterogeneous composition of this 
class and the instability of its economic fate make it susceptible to 
contradictory and fluctuating tendencies. This characteristic is as 
true of Western Europe during the epoch of triumphant capitalism as 
itis of Soviet Russia of 1919 or pre-revolutionary China of the 1930s. 
Nowhere in their writings do Engels, Lenin or Mao envisage that the 
middle peasantry might spontaneously, as a class, take the initiative 
to revolt, They conceive only the possibility of converting the middle 
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peasants to the cause of the revolution, and of turning them into 
reliable allies of the proletariat. 

In the context of Indian rural society, other factors in addition to 
the ones we have just enumerated, make it even more difficult to 
identify a category of middle peasants with a clear-cut political 
orientation. First of all, the degree to which kinds of rights in the 
land and various types of relations of production are layered and 
entangled appears to be higher in India than anywhere else. Quantita- 
tive analysis of village land registers of the British period would 
reveal in each region, writes K. N. Chaudhuri, the existence of 
hundreds of different combinations of rights in the land. From the 
multitude of detailed ethnological studies at the village level, we 
obtain the same impression as to the complexity of relations of 
production. The ethnologist knows from experience, says André 
Béteille, that combinations of family work, wage work and share- 
cropping are often so complicated as to defy simple classification 
(Béteille, 1974, p. 32). 

When we define a peasant class under these circumstances, what 
we are doing is, in effect, to isolate one or more characteristics which 
are common to a given segment of rural society, and to assume that 
these characteristics constitute a factor of unity which is more 
significant than the differences which are to be found within the 
particular segment. In any case, Alavi himself underlines the fact 
that all of these categories overlap, and that, in order to apply the 
definitions to a real situation, it is necessary to determine the class 
alignment of a peasant according to the relation of production from 
which he draws the principal part of his livelihood (Alavi, 1973,. 
p. 295). 

We may nonetheless ask whether, at least in certain parts of India, 
and taking all precautions, we may define a class of middle peasants 
in such a way as to constitute a significant category. Clearly, the 
concept of a class of peasants without land or of a class of rich 
peasants can be applied in a valid fashion in all regions since the 
particular characteristics which serve to define these classes represent 
truly major aspects of the existence of these groups, over and above 
the diversity and complexity of local and individual circumstances. 
In the case of middle peasants, everything becomes much more 
vague. First of all, there are regions (where nonetheless peasant 
movements have broken out) in which the category lying between 
the rich peasants on the one hand and the poor or landless peasants 
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on the other is numerically weak. This is the case, for example, in 
the District of Tanjore (Baker and Washbrook, 1975, pp. 22-3; 
Kumar, 1975, p. 242 and fig. 9); or in the District of Dhulia in 
Maharashtra, where 75 per cent of the population consists of 
adivasi (tribal) agricultural labourers and crop-sharers, completely 
dominated by a caste of landowners who have come in from the 
neighbouring state of Gujarat (Mies, 1976); or, as we have seen, in 
the eastern part of Fyzabad District in the United Provinces. There 
are also districts, as for. example Champaran and Darbhanga in 
Bihar, which were, up to the land reform, almost entirely in the 
possession of one or several very large zamindars (landlords), and 
where there existed practically no peasant proprietors. We find 
there, true enough, a substantial number of middle-rank tenants. 
But how can we say of these middle peasants that they enjoy a special 
degree of security when they are constantly at the mercy of the land- 
lords and their agents, and suffer from many kinds of constraints, 
social and legal as well as economic, arising from their semi-feudal 
situation ? 

In yet other regions, the difficulty arises from the fact that most of 
the peasant proprietors who hold only just enough land to suffice for 
their needs nonetheless employ agricultural labourers all year long 
because of ritual prohibitions against manual labour which affect 
certain castes of Brahmans. In Kerala and in the Tanjore District of 
Madras, for example, Kathleen Gough writes that the ‘pure’ middle 
peasant is practically non-existent. Most of them employ one or two 
agricultural labourers on a permanent basis, and engage extra hands 
in peak season (Gough, 1968-69, p. 529). Those who employ no paid 
workers at all are, in effect, poor peasants. In these various cases, 
and probably in others as well, we cannot reasonably consider the 
category of ‘middle peasant’ as defined in the Marxist classics to be 
an operational category, corresponding to a living reality, and thus 
likely to throw light on the play of forces involved in a peasant 
uprising. On the contrary, the dogmatic use of this category in a 
social context to which it is ill-adapted tends to mask the true social 
composition of the movement under study. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that there exist in the Indian 
countryside, in varying proportions according to the region, a certain 
number of true middle peasants. But in none of the movements which 
we have discussed does such a group of middle peasants appear to 
have played a distinct role. In most cases, the authors whom we have 
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cited do not distinguish the middle peasants from the rich peasants 
in pinpointing the motive force of these movements. In effect, they 
tend to fall back upon the awkward expression, ‘rich and middle 
peasants’, to designate the category which is actually operational in 
the Indian context at least up until the middle of the present century, 
that is the dominant peasantry.* 

By dominant peasantry we refer to the oligarchy of rich and well-off 


7 peasants belonging to a respectable caste who hold either as owners 


or as tenants the bulk of the land rights in each village. It is to this 
group that the rest of the village population looks in large part for 
employment, and often for credit as well. This dominant peasantry 
serves as an intermediary between the mass of villagers and the 
administration, or, more generally, the whole of the outside world. 
The oligarchy exercises authority at the village level by virtue of its 
economic superiority, of its status as a caste superior to those of the 
mass of the poorer peasants, artisans and labourers, and of the 
liberty which it enjoys to employ force. It is important to emphasize | 
that we are not referring here only to the class of genuinely rich 


peasants but rather to a category which includes the whole group of | 三 


peasants of respectable caste who hold enough land so that they can | 
supply the needs of their families without having to go out to work ; 
for anyone else. 

It is within this relatively large category that the moving spirits of 
the Champaran movement were recruited in 1917. We should insist 
that it is impossible to define their class origin more narrowly. The 
same in all likelihood appears to have been the case in the Kheda 
movement of 1918, in Bardoli in 1928, in the Andhra delta from tks* 
1920s onward, in the United Provinces in 1930-32, and in the initial 
phase of the Telengana movement. At the village level, the dominant 
peasantry inevitably consists in large part of families belonging to the 
caste which ís locally dominant in the sense of its land rights rather 
than its number of families. At the level of a peasant movement as a 
whole, the dominant peasantry, in the role of a social force, is 
normally multi-caste. But there are also instances in which move- 
ments have been organized on the basis of a particular cultivating 
caste which constitutes the dominant land-holding group in the 
affected region; where indeed such a caste exists, which is not every- 
where (cf. Mayer, 1958). Thus, for example, the Bardoli campaign 
was dominated and led at the local level by the caste of. patidars and 
their caste association, the Patidar Yuvak Mandal (Shah, 1974; 
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Bhatt, 1970); this organization appears in fact to haye played a 
crucial role in the Kheda movement ten years earlier (Dharagare, 
1975, p. 34). We have already touched upon the important role 
played by the Kammas and the Reddys (two cultivating castes) in the 
movements of coastal Andhra, and also in the Telengana revolt. The 
mobilizing role of the dominant castes is naturally facilitated by the 
fact that they are usually represented by experienced and respected 
caste councils, which are used to dealing with practical questions for 
the whole of the caste at a regional level. The councils of the lower 
castes, by contrast, ordinarily confine their activities to ritual matters 
and to conflicts between individuals in a single village (Elliot, 1970, 
p. 143; Shah, 1974, pp. 92, 98). i 
In all of these movements led by a dominant peasantry, it is in 
effect the traditional pattern of power and authority which operates, 
but in the context of a conflict at the regional level. The dominant 
peasantry is nothing other than the group of peasants who, in each 
village, are spontaneously considered by the villagers as their chiefs, 
their maliks, to use the term proposed by Daniel Thorner (Thorner, 
1956), together with their caste-fellows and all those who, more 
generally, are identified with them. That is why movements launched 
by the dominant peasantry often develop along lines of class col- 
laboration; the poor peasants and the landless, either of their own 
will or under constraint, following in the agitation their usual 
masters, as in Champaran, Bardoli and many other movements. The 
existence of factional conflicts within the dominant castes, the influ- 
ence of which upon peasant movements has sometimes been greatly 
exaggerated, does not alter very much the general picture. There \ 
was, for example, in almost every village of Champaran in 1917.4 


í d u Section of the dominant peasants who refused to participate in the 


agitation conducted by their homologues of the rival faction (Pou- 
chepadass, 1976, chapters 4.3 and 9.2). This did not stop the domi- 
naci prasantry from serving as the motive force of the movement as 
a whos. 

Tnese united peasant movements led by a traditional elite ap- 
proach, in fact, fairly close to the classical model of anti-feudal 
rebellions frequently described by comparative historians (Mousnier 
1971 provides a recent example). We need not be astonished that this 
typ: of movement remains predominant in India in a period when 
421141 agitation develops under the aegis of organizations as ‘modern’ 
as the Congress, the Kisan Sabhas and the Communist Party. In 
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effect these organizations have almost constantly, at least until the 


1950s, followed an implicit or explicit strategy of class collaboration, 


which left intact the force of the traditional ‘primordial loyalties’. In 
the case of the typically Gandhian movements (Champaran, Kheda, 
Bardoli), class collaboration was not merely accepted by the political 
leaders; it was consciously favoured and served as a centra] element 
in the ideology. Generally speaking, the absence of clear antagonisms 
together with the interpenetration of interests and solidarities within 
the Indian peasantry greatly facilitated the role of such socially 
amorphous ideologies (Joshi, 1969, pp. 483-5). We will not discuss 
here Gandhi's well-known ideas with regard to class struggle but will 

simply note two important characteristics of Gandhian movements. 


/ Firstly, the enemy is always exterior to the peasantry: in Champaran 


it was the British indigo planters, in Kheda and Bardoli it was the 
colonial government: Secondly, the actual organization of the move- 


ment is left to the traditional structures of peasant society, principally : 


the caste councils. As is inevitable in such a case, the political leaders 
at the head of the movement make speeches; it is the castes of 
dominant peasants which manage everything at the base. 

In the case of the Kisan Sabhas of the 1920s and the 1930s, which 
were predominantly Congress-oriented, the situation is hardly dif- 
ferent. These organizations were led in large part by the dominant 
peasantry, and the Gandhian ideology prevailed in them. They 
launched their agitation on a very broad class basis: the key slogan 
Was the unity of all tenants cemented by their hostility to the common 
enemy, the landlord, or, in the rayatwari zone, the solidarity of all 
the rayats, supported by their tenants, against the government. 1» 
these categories of tenants and rayats in a wide sense, it was clearly 
the dominant peasantry which called the tune. This was the pattern 
of the campaigns undertaken by the Kisan Sabhas in the United 
Provinces in 1920-22, in the Andhra delta from the end of the 1920s, 
and in practically all the later agitations. Sometimes in the course of 
the struggle the Kisan Sabhas became more radical and, once the 
campaign was well under way, poor peasants and landless labourers 
played a crucial role. This is what happened in certain Kisan Sabhas 
in Partapgarh and Fyzabad in 1921. But the leadership as a whole 
disapproved of these groundswells and took measures to discourage 
them so that they could develop only in the form of primitive revolts 
with insufficient organized support; thus they were easily crushed by 
the governmental repression. (Dhanagare, 1975b refers in this con- 
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nection to the concept of ‘social banditism’ put forward by Eric 
Hobsbawm.) 

The moderate broad-based ideology of the early local Kisan 
Sabhas was reflected in the All-India Kisan Congress (the future All- 
India Kisan Sabha) which brought them into a national organization 
from 1936 onward. The new movement officially addressed itself 
to the entire peasantry of India, that is, to all peasants as distinct 
from landlords (Rasul, 1974, pp. 5-6). At that time the Kisan 
organization was aligned with the progressive tendency within the 
National Congress. The agrarian reform programme adopted by the 
Congress in its Faizpur session the following year, when the views 
of the two organizations still coincided, was essentially a call for 
the removal of abuses to which all tenants were subjected (the text 
is cited in Ranga, 1939, pp. 9-10). The peasant unity sought by the 
AIKS extended even to include the landless, although it was clear 
that they would not be represented within the ranks of the organiza- 
tion itself. This strategy of class collaboration was never to be 
seriously questioned. Naturally in such a setting it was always the 
dominant peasantry, which, as in the earlier Gandhian movements, 
ruled tins roost. After 1936 as before, the office-bearers of the Kisan 
Sabhas were recruited from this category. This pre-eminent position 
of the well-off peasants was denounced at the Bezwada Congress in 

1944 by Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, the radical leader of the 
provincia] Kisan Sabha of Bihar: 


[It is! really the middle and big cultivators [who are] . . . for the most 
part with the Kisan Sabha. ... They are using the Kisan Sabha for 
their benefit and gain, while we are using, or rather trying to use 
them, to strengthen the Sabha till the lower and lowest strata of the 
peasantry are awakened to their real economic and political interests 
and needs, and have become class-conscious. (Saraswati, 1944, p. 17) 


The AIKS was, nonetheless, dominated at this period by the 
Communist Party of India. But the CPI itself, after 1936 when it 
began to work seriously among the peasantry, also advocated almost 
without exception a policy of class collaboration in keeping with 
the orthodox anti-feudal strategy. In any case, the directives from 
Moscow both before and during the second world war did not leave 
it the choice. Up to the war, the united-front line defined in 1935 by 
the seventh congress of the Comintern held sway. Again, from 1942 
when the Soviet Union had come into the war, the line which 
prevailed was one of broad national unity behind the allied war 
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effort (Overstreet and Windmiller, 1959, chapters 8 and 9). In the 
countryside these directives gave rise to slogans for very broad-based 
actions, conceived as bringing together the whole of the peasantry 
against only the landlords. 

Immediately after the war, in order to rid itself of the anti-national 
stigma resulting from its support for the British war effort, the CPI 
tried to get back into the graces of all elements within the rural 
population by following the same moderate agrarian line. In its 
election appeal of 1946 the CPI called for the abolition of land- 
lordism, but pledged “not to touch the small zamindar [landlord] 
or the rich peasant' (cited in Overstreet and Windmiller, 1959, 
p. 230). This was the moment when the communist-led Kisan Sabha 
of Bengal launched the Tebhaga movement. We have seen that this 
movement was initially supported by the entire peasantry. But the 
rich peasants became gradually alienated. The communist leadership 
came face to face with a dilemma. The decision, as announced in 
February 1947 by Bhowani Sen, secretary of the Bengal committee 
of the CPI, was that the Kisan Sabha should change its tactic and 
appeal to a larger base by demanding the abolition of landlordism, 
that is of the zamindari system. This slogan provided a means for 
restoring the unity of the peasantry engaged in the struggle. But it 
did not meet the urgent need of the actual situation. As Sunil Sen, 
one of the leaders of the Sabha, has written: . 


. . . the essential pre-condition for building a broader movement was 
success in the continuing tebhaga struggle, which was faced with 
severe repression. If the government succeeded in crushing the move- 
ment, there would be great demoralisation among the peasants. The 
immediate question therefore was if and how to resist police repres- 
sion. There was no directive on this question, and the movement 
was allowed to drift. (Sen, 1972; p. 62) 


At the end of the year Bhowani Sen declared: *We appeal to the 
peasants not to launch direct action this year as they did last year.’ 
The new government of independent India, he continued, *must be 
given an opportunity for fulfilling its promises through legal chan- 
nels' (cited in Overstreet and Windmiller, 1959, p. 264). 

The official attitude of the CPI with regard to the Telengana move- 
ment was practically identical. There was a tendency on the part of 
the communist high command in 1946-47 to minimize, almost to 
ignore, the struggle which was developing in this region. The 
Telengana communists themselves, although keen to take advantage 
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of a favourable situation for a peasant mobilization, did not in the 
early stages encourage violent resistance. They limited the demands 
to the usual very broad platform of struggle against landlordism, a 
struggle in which the entire peasantry could collaborate. In 1948, 
however, the radical elements under Ranadive took over the leader- 
ship of the CPI; official party support for the Telengana movement 
was explicitly proclaimed. But the opposition to Ranadive's line 
rapidly regained its influence within the party. From 1951, when the 
Indian army had reduced the Telengana guerillas to silence, a con- 
stitutionalist line prevailed in the CPI, and the strategy of class 
collaboration in the countryside once again held sway. 

Thus both the Kisan Sabhas and the communists, at least until 
the 1950s, defended almost without fail a broad-based strategy of 
peasant action. This permitted the dominant peasantry to play its 
usual role as a driving force, even in the initia] phases of the Tebhaga 
movement and the Telengana revolt. This same group was still in 
control of the ATKS in the late 1950s: in 1957, of 51 members of the 
executive council of the Bengal Kisan Sabha, only 8 were sons of 
cultivators while 31 were members of the rural ‘gentry’ (Weiner, 
1963, p. 152). 

It is, nonetheless, true that the last two movements of our period, 
those of Tebhaga and Telengana, seem to announce a transition. For 
the first time, movements launched as ever by the dominant peas- 
antry gave birth to a clear break between the rich peasants and the 
rest of the villagers. Hamza Alavi, for this reason, was well advised 
to select these two movements in order to illustrate his thesis. Since 
the 1950s the transition foreshadowed in these movements has been 
widely confirmed by the splitting of the communist movement into 
three distinct parties, and the springing up in all regions of Kisan 
Sabhas of various tendencies alongside the local branches of the 
AIKS. In recent years the Indian countryside has harboured in- 
numerable movements organized on a clear and straightforward 
class basis. It is by no means evident that the middle peasants play a 
determining role in these conflicts. The different groups within the 
communist left address their appeals in the first instance to agri- 
cultural labourers and poor peasants. It is these categories who seem 
to have played the leading role in those contemporary movements 
on which monographic studies have been made in parts of India as 
different as Kerala, Bihar, the interior of Maharashtra, and eastern 
Uttar Pradesh (Gough, 1968-69; Prasad, 1975; Mies, 1976; Singh, 
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1974). To this evidence must be added the fact that, as contemporary 
development proceeds, the growing polarization of the peasant 
classes, to use Kathleen Gough’s expression, ‘knocks down the 
middle peasants as a significant social category’ (Gough, 1968-69, 
p. 544). Everyone is not in agreement about the reality of this 
polarization. It is indeed likely that in certain regions agrarian 
reform, however partial it still may be, may have had the effect of 
reinforcing the intermediate levels of the peasantry (Singh, 1974, 
p. 64 gives an example). But the veritable polarization in question 
concerns not only the extent of land held, but also the emergence of 
capitalist relations of production in agriculture, which split the 
middle peasantry once and for all, pushing one part to the side of the 
mechanized, surplus-producing capitalist farmers, and the rest to the 
side of the rural proletarians (Saith and Tanka, 1972). That such a 
process has begun in certain regions can no longer be doubted. 


NOTES 


1. Dhanagare, 1975a, p. 41. To know whether Dhanagare’s analysis is supported 
by the conclusions of another recent study; we must await the publication of 


the thesis of David Hardiman: ‘Peasant agitations in the Kheda district,” , 


Gujarat 1917-1934’, University of Sussex, 1975. 

2. Cf. India Office Records, L/P & J/6/1729, File no. 275 of 1921; Report on the 
Administration of the United Provinces, 1921-22; General Summary, pp. xiv- 
xix; Proceedings of the Legislative Council of the United Provinces, 15 
February 1921, 6 December 1921. 

3. See in particular Harrison, 1960; Ram, 1973; Elliott, 1970; Baker and Wash- 
brook, 1975; and the critical review of this last work by Hardiman, 1976. 

4. We exclude from this analysis Lenin’s pre-revolutionary studies on the peð- 
antry, in particular The Development of Capitalism in Russia, 1899, chapter 2; 
The Agrarian Question and the ‘Critics’ of Marx, 1901 and 1907; The Agrarian 
Programme of Social- Democracy in the First Russian Revolution, 1905-7, 1907. 
The peasant classes are defined in these works in a very clear fashion, by the 
use of statistical norms. This quantitative categorization serves only to show 
clearly the polarization of the peasants as a result of the capitalist development 
of agriculture. We should not hasten to conclude that Lenin, with naive (and 
scarcely very Marxist) rigour makes the political potential.of each category 
coincide with the exact limits of his statistical definition. Accordingly, we take 
into account here only those texts in which Lenin defines the peasant classes in 
terms of relations of production. 

. Lenin, 1960-, vol. xxix, pp. 198-215 (italics in the original). See also ibid. 
p. 246. 

6. The expression is used notably by Hardiman, 1976, but we assume sole 

responsibility for its elaboration as a category of analysis. 
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The ‘Middle Peasant Thesis’ and the Roots of 


Rural Agitation in I ndia, 1914—1947 
Neil Charlesworth* 


Peasant aguanons during the last decades of British rule in India are now 
receiving increasing attention. Despite a diversity of arguments concerning 
their origins within the Peasantry, one popular model is that developed by 
Wolf and Alavi of the potential radicalism of a landowning subsistence 
middle peasantry. The thesis 1s here examined both in terms of its general 
analytical value for India and by studying one particular movement, the 
campaign in Bardoli, Gujarat in 1928. From this, some conclusions are 
suggested about the nature of successful peasant political action in India and 
other parts of Asia. 


The role of the peasantry in political change in the modern Third World hardly 
forms, nowadays, a neglected subject. Yet generalised investigation has tended 
to concentrate on a few famous paradigms of apparently striking achievement; 


Raj: even boycotts of land revenue, apparently dangerous as a strike against the 
leading source of provincial finance, could be countered, usually effectively, by 
threats of confiscation of defaulters’ holdings [Low, 1977 ; 26-7]. Yet the rural 
movements, in Seal’s phrase, ‘put the stuffing’ into Indian Politics [Sea], 1973 .| ~ 
22]. At the very least, they created linkages between the urban politicians and the 
peasantry and challenged the imperial rulers’ excuse that political protest had no 
mass roots. The most effective could seriously embarrass an administration 


\ 


more experienced and skilled at controlling the macro-politics of constitutional T 


commission and legislative council than the subtle but intense emotions of the 
countryside. 

These rural campaigns have now begun to receive widespread attention, 
destroying any notion that the success of Indian nationalism was entirely an 
elitist accomplishment.! Indeed, one historian has recently hailed ‘the return of 
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ant peasants’ in political agitation. They were ‘upwardly mobile” in economic 

terms and ‘with a largely new access to western stvle education’, but at the same 

ume ‘could turn sharply radical when they 
strength of this interpretation lies in its correlation with the apparent conunued 
yhegemony of the rich peasant elite in post-1947 India: the dominant peasantry 
očreated and supported a Congress Raj in the stead of the British Raj [Low, 
quiescent situation, Kathleen Gough has 
ler peasant protest and 
activity: For her, it is those localities in which the proportion of poor peasants 
and landless labourers is conspiciously rising where "i evolutionary ideologies are 

most apt to take hold’ [Gough, 1973:14 ]. 
| Undoubtedly many small-scale movements, distinctly rich peasant and poor 
peasant in characten, can be identified. Yet the limitations and obstacles to such 
activity, which Eric Wolf and Hamza Alavi have both stressed (Wolf, 1971; 
Alavi, 1973], appear to have Particular force in twentieth-century India. Here 
the rich peasant’s archetypal conservatism had special justification. The Raj, 
modern orthodoxy has it, had benevolently presided over his increasing wealth 
and power in the village over the second half of i he nineteenth century.? Even in 
the less stable economic conditions of the early twentieth century, officialdom 
direcuy crossed rich peasant interests at very few points.“ It is hard to see how, 
except under special short-term circumstances, Low’s sharp shift to radicalism 

could be accomplished: reaction might appear the more likely response to 
challenge and economic difficulty. Yet the Indian poor peasants were equally 

unlikely protagonists of effective agitation. Alavi's characterisation in terms of 
their link with the dependence on the rich Peasants seems especially true of 
India, where stratification had arguably occurred but in conditions where the 
agrarian elite was often closely connected, socially, culturally and by caste, with 
the poor peasant masses. 

These problems have produced a rapidly growing interest, within the Indian 
literature, in Wolf and Alavi's Positive claims. For both, a landowning middle 
peasantry forms the potentially radical force in the countryside. Wolf classifies 
this group, along with peasants of peripheral areas free from landlord control, as 
the ‘only two components of the peasantry which possess sufficient internal 
leverage to enter into sustained rebellion? (Wolf, 1971:269). Alavi emphasizes 
‘the economic independence of the middle peasant which makes him “initially 
the most militant element of the peasantry’ [Alavi, 1973-334 ]. Increasingly, this 
thesis is now being applied tò the empirical case studies. David Hardiman, in 
particular, Suggest that in India ‘during the ninetenth century, the rising class of 
rich capitalist peasants had consolidated their power largely at the expense of the 
middle peasantry’. Under harsher economic conditions in the early twentieth 
century, the middle peasants experienced strong pressure and ‘their long-felt 
discontent burst forth in fanatical Gandhian movements’ [Hardiman, 1 976:369]. 
Hardiman's major example of the process is agitation by the "lesser Patidars* in 
Gujarat, Gandhi's homeland [Hardiman, 1977 |, but others have claimed to see 
the same forces at work elsewhere. Thus Harcourt [1977] categorises his kisans 
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in eastern U. P. and north-central Bihar as Wolfian middle peasants, whilst for 
Stoddart [7977:123] those involved in civil disobedience in coastal Andhra in 
1932 “came from the broad range of “middle peasants" most affected by the 
economic depression'. Eric Stokes [1978:282] may be exaggerating, in simple 
statistical terms, when he comments that writers on India currently “fall over 
themselves to discover the radical middle peasant at the centre of disturbance’. 
Yet, in intellectual terms, this undoubtedly now represents the most striking 
thesis about peasant agitations in India between 1914 and 1947. 

But how well does the model, developed for use elsewhere,* accord with 
conditions in British India? In what follows, we will first discuss the general 
implications and validity of the “middle peasant thesis’ for the India of 
1914-1947, before examining one major peasant agitation, the Bardoli campaign 
in south Gujarat in 1928. Finally, some general conclusions about the roots of 
peasant protest will be essayed. 


The Middle Peasant Thesis 


| Analysing peasant politics in internal class terms has always faced initial funda- ) 


^ 


a . \ 
mental problems of definitioni At what point of wealth and status, for example, | 


does a ‘rich peasant’ quit the peasantry for a superior agrarian elite of ‘landlord’ 
or ‘gentry’? At the bottom, too, ‘poor peasants’ manifestly have to be dis- 


unguished from rurally attached éléments déclassés, but the exact degree of | 


ta^ divorce from land and village connection which forms the distinction depends | 


w © u largely on individual taste and judgement. 


Yet the rich and poor peasantry have, at least, a clear identity in terms of role 
and function. The rich peasant is a producer of or dealer in agricultural surp- 
luses, linked — whether potentially or actually depends on the degree of com- 
mercialisation of his local economy — to the market. The poor peasant is subsis- 
tence orientated. Though he may, as a tenant or share-cropper, be directly 
involved in cash crop production, his own objective is to meet basic family needs 
and any entrepreneurial dynamic is typically imposed on him from above. 

So much might be shared amongst writers of widely differing approach and 
ideology. But is such agreement possible on defining the middle peasantry?’ One 
approach is to see the group as the typicality of peasant landowners, marked by 
landholdings of around ‘average’ size. However, in India at least, where soil and 
climatic conditions create vast local differentials in the size of holding required 
for subsistence, any definition based on precise extent of landownership risks 
becoming meaningless when applied from one region to another. Indeed, this 
problem of comparability from area to area when local specialists choose to 
define a particular group as “middle peasants’ is immediately evident. Thus 
Hardiman seeks to align his lesser Patidars in Gujarat with the middle peasantry. 
Yet, as inhabitants of perhaps the most commercialised and agriculturally 
developed region of western India, these ‘middle peasants’ were probably, on 
absolute terms, wealthier than many of the “rich peasants’ whom Ravinder 
Kumar [1968] and myself [1978] have identified further south in Maharashtra. 
One suspects that many of the Indian *middle peasants’, now thrusting their way 
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into the specialist literature, might be classified very differently by those of alien 
local experience. 1 5 
Nevertheless, whatever the imprecisions in the 
Alavi’s thesis does rest on a solid definition of the category in terms of economie 
role and status. For Wolf, the middle peasantry ‘has secure access to land of its. 
own and cultivates it with family labour”: it is this comparative autonomy which! 
gives it ‘the minimal tactical freedom’ to challenge authority (Wolf, 1971:269] | 
Again, Alavi’s middle peasants are ‘the independent peasant smallholders’. | 
whose livelihood, further, ‘does not depend principally on the exploitation of the | 
labour of others? [Alavi, 1973:295]. This, too, is the source of their indepen- , 
dence. So the middle Peasants are primarily subsistence-orientated cultivators, | 
With enough land, in normal circumstances, to meet family consumption needs; | 
in fact, as Wolf [1971:269] points out, “the main bearers of peasant tradition". 
This Characterisation is not novel, but based on standard precedents Within rural 
sociology, Particularly that of eastern Europe. For Lenin, of course the tradi- | 
tional subsistence Peasantry in Russia were middle peasants: indeed, labour | 
service under serfdom ‘presupposes and requires the middle peasant’ (Lenin, 1 
1972:186]. Similarly, a modern Polish sociologist regards the middle peasant as | 
the last representative of the former peasant class’ [Galeski, 1972:111]. Yet Woli | 
and Alavi deduce further important conclusions from this characterisation. In | 
the modern world this middle peasantry is the very group *most vulnerable to J 
economic changes wrought by commercialism’ [Wolf, 1973:270]. Population | 
growth, price falls or extending indebtedness all threaten to undermine its much 
vaunted security, © ^ i 
Wolf and Alavi, them, provide a clear and attractive concept — a subsistenca, 
landowning peasantry threatened by the progress of commercialisation® — tò 
explain peasant radicalism in the modern world. Even so, special problems are [ 
apparent. How large is such a Subsistence middle peasantry in a case like | 
twentieth century India? Is not the developing threat from commercialisation a f 
historical process, confined in time and dependent on particular economic | 
conditions? For all Lenin’s description of a traditional subsistence middle | 
peasantry in Russia, he believed that in the practical circumstances of the 1890s 
it was rapidly disintegrating: “the old peasantry is not only “differentiating”, itis! 
bong completely dissolved, itis ceasing to exist [Lenin, 1972:174]. In this casej 1 
RUM for middle peasant militancy to emerge would be, presums | 


As a result, the middle peasant thesis arguably 
different intellectual tradition to that of Le [ 
Chayanov's well known m 
does form a socially unit 


Indian literature, Wolf and | 


i 


plicit, there are constant | 
anov approach particularly in Wolfs arguments. His. 
€ members of Chayanov's family labour ) dk their | 
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land with their own labour. They are the standard-bearers of a continuing 
peasant tradition. 

This implicit linkage with the Chayanovian concept may well be thought by 

sceptics to limit the value of the middle peasant thesis in areas, like much of Asia, 
where there are arguably problems in the direct application of Chayanov's 
model.“ The point, however, can be made more precisely if we return to the issue 
of historical development raised by Lenin's interpretation. If a subsistence 
middle peasantry becomes militant as a result of threats created by commercial- 
isation, the power and long-term importance of that militancy will still depend 
on the historical progress and outcome of the threats. If, as Lenin argued, 
commercialisation came as a revolutionary force in the countryside and the 
middle peasantry quickly succumbed, then middle peasant radicalism, however 
intensely aroused, must have been short-lived. Alternatively, one could imagine 
that, especially in conditions of buoyant per capita output, threats to middle 
peasant security might prove strictly temporary. Again, if a middle Peasantry 
could successfully ride the forces of commercialisation, militant political action 
would presumably be limited. 

Thus to apply the middle peasant thesis to any situation successfully requires 
the demonstration of accumulating challenges from developing commercialisa- 
tion. In the India of 1914-47 simple economic pressures are abundantly evident: 
the acceleration of population growth after the First World War, possible 
consequent threats to land availability and the onset of the agricultural depres- 
sion in the late 1920s. Yet were these the initial challenges of commercialisation 
to a subsistence landowning peasantry? One might argue that that stage was 
already well past: that the subsistence middle peasantry had already been 
dissolved or at least changed inexorably before the increase in rural agitations 
from the First World War era. Hence Kathleen Gough [/968—9:528 ] regards the 
rural economy in Kerala and Tanjore as “a colonial capitalist system, in- 
corporated into, and affected by, the fluctuations of world markets, since at least 
the last third of the nineteenth century'. On such Frankian assumptions, Wolf 
and Alavi's analysis would appear to be redundant. Indeed, Gough [1968—9:529| 
goes on to emphasize that * *pure" middle peasants who hire no landless labour- 
ers are actually almost non-existent in these regions’. 

Even if, as others would argue, commercialisation was a more patchy and 
faltering process, it may still be that any classic landowning middle peasantry 
was small in numbers by the late British period in India. Tenurial change is 
certainly a theme of the official statistics. Whilst the early British land systems 
envisaged peasant proprietorship as the norm throughout most of the west and 
south of India at least, in the records of the twentieth century a minority of 
peasants are categorised as independent landowners. Thus even the 1901 Census 
delineated over 106 million ‘tenants’ compared with 45.8 million ‘landholders’ 
IP. P., 1910:16]. 

This, it might be argued, means little for the middle peasant thesis. Statistics 
on such crude categorisations are of questionable validity and, even if a middle 
peasant had been converted from proprietor into tenant, his economic role and 
hence class affiliation could well remain totally unchanged, assuming he culti- 
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vated the same holding." Yet economic and social change on the land was not 
enurely of this simple formal nature: indeed, it was much more complex and 
contradictory. Rather than the straightforward creation of a larger tenantry, the 
evidence suggests that many were coming to play a variety of economic roles. 
Peasant landowners, for example, rented more land or even worked as part-time 
labourers. The 1911 Census [797 1:240] commented: "there is a separate landlord 
class but it is not marked off by any clearly defined limits from the tenant class, 
and even from the coolie class; a man receives rent from one person and pays rent 
lo another’. In the Bombay Presidency the statistics revealed that ‘of every 
10,000 landlords whose occupation is principally agriculture, 897 are also ten- 
ants [and] 360 are agricultural labourers’ (Census, 1911:240]. Many peasants, it 
seemed, were now allocating their effort and resources flexibly to gain the best or 
most necessary return. The most striking feature by the First World War era was 
the expansion in part-time labouring. In one Deccan village, studied by Harold 
H. Mann in 1916, 36 per cent of the landholders spent so much time in labouring 
work that they ‘have ceased being cultivators in the ordinary sense’ [Mann, 1917: 
49]. 

This is not the place to try to interpret this important and complex process. 
Many of its features, particularly the growth in part-time labouring, might 
suggest “peasant decline’: the necessary quest for alternative sources of subsis- 
tence in the face of severe pressure on land or living standards. Alternatively, the 
response might be based on genuine economic preference amidst wider econ- 
omic opportunity created by commercialisation. Whatever the dynamic, 
though, this all suggests that a large subsistence middle peasantry, cultivating 
family labour farms, had substantially dissolved by the twentieth century in 
India. Alavi, it might be objected, recognises that his middle peasants might be 
engaged in supplementary activities: he is concerned with ‘the principal relation 
of production from which a person draws his livelihood’ Alavi, 1973:295]. Yetit 
is not always clear, as with Mann's group, that the principal livelihood remains 
subsistence agriculture. In any case, the qualities which Alavi adduces for his 
middle peasants no longer survive. There doubtless remained in twentieth:“ |. 
century India a vast, probably the largest single, group of peasants who were}, « © 
‘middling’ in economic and social status. Yet these were the very ones typically 
involved in a range of activities — owning land, renting land, labouring — which 
created many economic involvements, obligations and dependencies, so far from 
leaving them standing aside in fierce, self-reliant independence. In sum, the 
middle peasantry, as shaped by commercialisation, was actually the most |. 
‘dependent’, the most involved"in varied market relationships of all peasant/ 
groups. 

These developments, too, were arguably not limited to India. In Fukutake's x 
analysis of Japanese rural society [7967], the intermediate mixed group ofi- 
‘part-owners, part-tenants’ is consistently larger in numbers that the owner- 
occupiers and the tenants throughout the period between the Meiji Restoration; 
and the Second World War. In 1888, for example, as many as 46 per cent of farm 
households were ‘part-owners, part-tenants whilst the pure tenantry and the’ 
landowners formed only 20.6 per cent and 33.4 per cent, respectively [Fukutake, 
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: 1967:10). In China, also, where one might expect a more faltering and histori- price declines on international markets. Further, population growth in both E ; 
cally delayed process of commercialisation, National Agricultural Research India and Japan was still sluggish. Aggregate per capita output was almost 
Bureau statistics for the 1930s suggest that around a quarter of farm families «ertainly rising. In this climate the middle peasant's mobility was potentially 
were of intermediate, flexible ‘part-owner’ Status, converting, with a tenantry of upwards." The tensions of the commercialisation process were lessened. 
around 30 per cent, the owner occupiers into a minority of peasant families Where, though, the subsistence middle peasantry survived and came under 
[Feuerwerker, 1968:34]. Even in Russia, the seedbed and testing ground of the threat, say, during the 1920s and 1930s, the pressures, compounded by a more 
‘family labour farm’ Concept, economists critical of the Chayanov school ques- unstable and turbulent economic climate, would be or at least appear much more 
uoned, during the 1920s, the typicality of the completely independent middle severe (In this Way, we might give Wolf and Alavi’s arguments a more precise 
Peasant farm.? CL ts ka.i vein V^ a. bait historical dimension. Peasant militancy has perhaps occurred in cases in the, j 
These characteristics of the middling peasants’ economic role in the modern twentieth century where a large subsistence middle peasantry has come under] 
world would appear to raise serious difficulties about Wolf and Alavi’s thesisas | pressure from commercialisation, exacerbated by the more violent trends of the, 
an explanation of peasant radicalism in the twentieth century. There is not only age in population growth, price fluctuation and per capita agricultural perfor-/ 
the problem that such middling peasants lack Particular economic independence mance.” i ^ A 
and hence tactical mobility. Also, the type of grievance which motivates Alavi These thoughts are provoked, not just by the negative evidence of India and 
| and Wolf's middle peasants — for example, in Alavi’s Russia ‘the demand for the Japan, but also by the one striking example in pre- 1945 Asia where the middle 
| reinstitution of the cut off lands and the abolition of the remnants of serfdom' Peasant thesis appears to work. In the Yenan region of north-west China lived a 
1 [Alavi, 1973:298] — would mean little to our middle peasantry of commercialisa- peasantry, predominantly owner-occupier, in a remote, arid but relatively land- 
tion, extensive area of dry-crop agriculture, still in 1920 relatively insulated from the 
Nevertheless, a rider should be added to our criticisms. So far, we have market. During the 1920s and 1930s, though, these peasants may have been 
regarded simply commercialisation as the dynamic which made many peasants pressurised by rapidly growing population, increasing debt and, after 1937, the i " 
more flexible and wide-ranging in their economic activities. On this basis, the exigencies created by war. Asa result, this region at this Particular time proveda ME 
Russian and Latin American cases highlighted by Wolf might have been as more secure and successful base for the Chinese Communist Party than the 
quickly and comprehensively affected by change as India and Japan. Yet a superficially more promising localities of the Yangtze valley region — more 
crucial variable in the Situation was, arguably, land availability. In many parts of vommercialised, more tenurially complex — developed before the Long March : 
India and Japan in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the middle {Wolf, 1973:103-155; Selden, 1971). sg / | 
Peasantry, as well as being forced or sumulated into flexibility by commercialisa- But what of thesituation in India? Whilst increasingly fashionable, the middle j 
tion, may also have become pressurised by land shortage. In regions like Bengal, peasant thesis as stated by Wolf and Alavi appears, on our argument, inapplic- f 
the Kinai and the upper Gangetic plain, this may have hastened the dissolution able to much of the sub-continent in the twentieth century. However, to test this 
of the subsistence middle peasantry: Similarly, in more land-extensive localities empirically and to try to reach some more positive conclusions, let us now 
1 of Russia, China and Latin America, the conditions required for the operation of examine one of the leading peasant agitations of the late British period, the; 
Wolf and Alavi's thesis — a traditional middle peasantry under economic pres- Bardoli campaign of 1928. 
Sure — may have persisted for longer.!^ 2 


rictures can be taken as imposing qualifying limitations 


our st " li i 
rather than attacking the heart of the middle peasant thesis. Indeed,adherentsof | The Bardoli Aiii 


the concept might argue that its central thrust is strengthened rather than | Like many of the most important rural movements, the Bardoli campaign was a 
weakened by our comments. The middle peasant thesis is concerned with protest against land revenue payment, In the mid 1920s the land revenue 
| peasant radicalism. The lack of a large subsistence middle peasantry, as defined settlement of Bardoli taluk of Surat District in south Gujarat fell due for the 
| by Wolfand Alavi, in twentieth century India (and in other parts of Asia, notably. revision, which occurred,every thirty years. Investigations were made and the j 
Japan) may well explain the relative absence and failure here of militant peasant | ‘settlement report’ written during 1925, and in 1927 the provincial sovproment 
í action, Arguably, in much of both India and Japan, the period when the tensions | concerned, the Bombay Bovernment, ordered incréases inrevenue ea 
| delineated by Wolf and Alavi occurred would have to be earlier, Perhapsoverthe ^ ^ between 20and 25 per cent on different types of land.'? This wasa typical leve 0! E 
mid and late nineteenth century. Yet, then, the wider economic climate for enhancement for Bombay Presidency. revenue settlements over the previogsa 
í agricultural production was much more favourable, Internal crop prices Were thirty or forty years, an era when rising land and crop prices, improving. 1 
rising steadily, but rarely with inflationary violence, in both countries. They communications and expanding cash crop production could be highlighted a Ji 
| [ ;remained buoyant even during the depression of 1873-96, because the falling justification. Unlike most, however, the Bardoli proposals caused a Storm of 7 


: 3 : D 
[ exchange rates of both the rupee and the yen insulated agriculture against the protest. The campaign, led by Vallabhbhai Patel, involved widespread refusal jA 
| y) 
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during 1928 to Pay the new revenue charges. Even the ultimate weapon ol 
forfeiture and sale of Some protesters' Jands proved unable to break the move- 
ment and in August the Bombay government compromised by offering an indepen- 
dent enquiry to re-examine the settlement? When the enquiry reported in 
1929, its two members, R. S. Broomfield and R. M. Maxwell, conceded the 
validity of the protest [Broomfield and Maxwell, 1929) .14 They castigated the 
methods used to calculate land revenue Ieassessments in Bombay and recom- 


tudies 


The affair had widespread repercussions. In practice, as the Bombay govern- 
Inent conceded, *the effect of Bardoli has been to show that, if a taluka can 
organise itself sufficiently, it can resist the introduction of a revised settlement as 
at present prepared'.!* With Broomfield and Maxwell’s intellectual objections 
added, Bardoli ended formal land revenue revision for the remainder of the 
British period in Bombay Presidency, with severe implications for the provincial 
Eovernment's finances. It was hardly surprising that Irwin, the Viceroy, con- 
sidered the Bardoli campaign *without doubt the most serious thing we have had 


July 1928 when the government was forced into the concession of an indepen- 
dent enquiry, only 1,830 out of a total 14,855 assessees had paid their land 
revenue, despite rigorous action against defaulters involving declarations of 
forfeiture on 65,000 acres of land." Such unity was rare in land revenue 
campaigns, certainly those in western India. In Gandhi's famous movement in 
Kaira (Kheda) District ten years previously under 15 per cent of landowners had 
remained resolute.'* Itseems unlikely, then, that simply organisational manipu- 
lation had ensured the Bardoli campaign's success When the charisma of the 


peasant thesis, superficially, seems applicable and to which adherents of the 
concept in India have recently turned enthusiastically.!9 

In addition, attributing motivation to any middle peasant protest in the 
Bardoli of 1928 would be no difficult matter. In historical terms, the Bardoli 
protest was caused quite simply by the onset of the agricultural depression. 
When the settlement officer, M. S. Jayakar, had formulated his revenue assess- 
ment proposals for Bardoli in 1924, agricultural prices, particularly those for the 
leading local cash Crop, cotton, were at their peak. During 1925 cotton prices 
crashed. By 1928, as the increased revenue charges first fell due, the price in 
Bardoli was just half the level of four years previously, Rs, 16 per maund 
compared with Rs. 32 [Broomfield and M. axwell, 1929: Appendix A]. The price 
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One might argue that this is the very sort of pressure which Eric Wolf character- 
ists as productive of middle Peasant radicalism. 

Yet were the Bardoli peasants of 1928 Wolfian middle peasants? Our earlier 
inalysis suggesting that a large subsistence landowning middle peasantry wasan 
inachronism in twentieth century India, now needs testing in the particular 
"Ircumstances of a politically turbulent area. Bardoli was certainly located within 
the formally ryotwari (i.c. peasant proprietary) regions of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. However, this did not mean that all peasants were landowners: indeed, 
south Gujarat society was noted for its high proportion of landless workers. 
Traditionally about five per cent of the population throughout Surat District 
were halis , landless labourers attached to cultivators’ families in the position of 
hereditary servants [Campbell, 1877:198; Breman, 1974 |. In addition, most of 
the ‘Kaliparaj’ castes, semi-tribal groups who comprised around a third of the 
district’s population, worked to earn wages. Hence at the revenue settlement of 
1895 in Bardoli the estimated Proportion of wage labourers to total population 
was as high as 32.34 per cent.” Since nearly a quarter of Bardoli's people were 
non-agriculturally employed, the landholders (i.e. tenants as well as proprietors) 
were a minority of the total population and not decisively more numerous than 


| the landless labourers. This Suggested a sharply polarised society, unusual 


within the ryotwari tracts of Western and southern India.“ The settlement 
officer of 1895 drew the contrast between Bardoli and a typical north Gujarat 
uluk, Nadiad of Kaira (Kheda) District, where the proporuon of labourers to 
landholders was much lower at one to seven. His simple conclusion Was that 
Wealth is more equally distributed in the north than in the south?.22 

Economic and social disparity, however, did not end here. Even the landhold- 
ng groups contained many diverse elements** and were rent by traditional 
distinctions of wealth and Status. Prescott, introducing the first British revenue 
issessment in Bardoli taluk in the 1860s, found'in existence what he could only 
describe as “a caste assessment’: ‘villages inhabited by unskilled cultivators very 
iowly assessed closely adjoin others which are inhabited by the rich classes who 
have paid a high assessment from time immemorial’.2! Although indefensible, 
he thought, in terms of the quality of the land involved, Prescott reconzmended 
only the gradual reform of this practice since it did reflect very real differences in 
«onomic performance between the caste groups. 

These social characteristics were no chance development. They were firmly 
tooted in the local economic base of production. Situated on the south side of the 
Tapti river, Bardoli taluk was naturally “a richly wooded plain',* potentially 
highly fertile. Prescott considered that “in some parts of the district the finest, 
richest and most perfect black soil is met with, proba bly equal in quality to anyin 
Gujarat, if not superior'.?? The landowners in the most productive and settled: 


ane'.? At the same time, sugarcane and the other major local cash crop, cotton; 
made heavy demands on labour: to maintain the semi-tribal groups as landless 
labourers suited the interests of the major landowners. This was underpinned by: 
Bardoli's other central characteristic, in the mid-nineteenth century, of rela+ 
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üvely light settlement and scanty cultivation. Again, the existence of a lage | largely composed of proprietary cultivators and the agricultural labourers who” 
landless labourer class enabled the proprietary elite to bring the Tapti plain more presumably worked for them: types of arrangement where peasants held land as s 
quickly under the plough and turn it over to commercial production. tenants or crop-sharers involved at Very most around 20 per cent of the popula- 
On this base Bardoli's agricultural history over thz late nineteenth and earl) ton.“ In the next quarter century, however, the expansion of cotton cultivation 
twentieth centuries was a Story of steady, sometimes Spectacular, expansion was explosive, responding in particular to increasing Japanese demand; the 
The total cultivated acreage more than tripled, officialdom claimed, between extent of land under cotton increased by 54 per cent between the revenue 
1840 and the 19205.?* Cotton became the most important commercial crop. Its settlements of the mid 1890s and the mid 1920s and much of the rise seems to 
share of the rapidly expanding cultivated area rose steadily from 17.45 per cent at have involved land farmed on new forms of tenurial arrangement. In marked 
the time of the Gazetteer enquiries in 1873-74 [Campbell, 1877:280) to 24.78 per contrast to the tenurial orthodoxy of 1895, by 1926 the Bombay Settlement 
cent by the time of the settlement of 1895.29 And the fastest rate of expansion, in Commissioner was Writing that in Bardoli ‘at least half the total area is held by 
the early twentieth Century, was still to come. By the time of Jayakar's visit in landlords who do not cultivate iU ss What had happened in the intervening thirty 4 
1924, just over 40,000 acres in Bardoli taluk were growing cotton, nearly a third years? Smaller landowners, certainly, may have been pressurised by intensifying | 
; of the total cultivated area and representing an increase of over 50 per cent on the i commercialisation and been converted into tenants of the proprietary elite. This, 4 
| acreage of the mid-1890s.2¢ however, was not seen as the dominant explanation by the eventual enquiry into | 
$i This economic and social Structure, it need hardly be stressed, more than the Bardoli campaign. Broomfield and Maxwell described an intense process of 
| accords with our earlier remarks about the anachronistic nature of a large, renting-in by those eager to extend commercial activities. Peasant proprietors 
( subsistence middle Peasantry in the twentieth century. Indeed, in Bardoli such a rented further land. The landless acquired tenancies to obtain a direct stake in 
MoJ group had not merely dissolved amidst the impact of commercialisation; it had cultivation for the the first time. In sum “leasing frequently became, not a 
"d apparently never existed, during the British period at any rate. It is true that reasonable agricultural undertaking, but à mere speculation. In the mania for 
IW there must have been Bardoli landowners uninvolved in commercial produc- ! “getting rich by cotton”, not only landless men and adventurers, but cultivators 
li tion since even here the crops specifically grown for sale occupied a minority of of every class and position bound themselves to pay rents’ [Broomfield and | nc 
i the land. Yet they would have been, proportionately, a small number, when all Maxwell, 1929:24]. E 
Í proprietors of the soil in any case totalled merely 26.3 per cent of Bardoli’s + Broomfield and Maxwell's tone of censure followed the collapse of cotton 1 
n population in 1895.5 In addition, they were unlikely to have come under serious prices in the mid 1920s. Without, however, foreknowledge of the imminence of i 
1 economic pressure during the expansion of cash crop production. Whilst prices agricultural depression, the Bardoli peasant in the years after the First World E 
1; of cotton rose most rapidly, the price trend for the foodgrains was also steadily ' War could be forgiven for basing his decisions on a contemporary assessment of T 
MN upwards. Land remained available. Population pressure was far from intense: economic realities. For many, renting land to grow cotton probably offered i 
$ between 1891 and 192] Bardoli’s total numbers increased by under five per lucrative opportunities. The local price of cotton had leapt, roughly doubling 
f cent.*? between 1890 and 1910 and reaching new levels twice as high again in the best 1 
j Nevertheless, social change followed in the train of the economic develop- years between 1917 and 1924 [Broomfield and Maxwell, 1929:Appendix A]. It 4 
: ments. Despite the polarities in Bardoli society, the growing flexibility which we seems possible that landlords were unable to force rents up to match the pace of | 
4 earlier noted as the accompaniment of commercialisation was strongly evident in this increase. The former Collector of Surat, at any rate, immediately inferred 
1 the taluk by the early twentieth century. Even here rigid distinctions between this when sent the data from the new settlement of 1925. Pointing to ‘enormous? 
i landowner, tenant and labourer began to break down, as many individuals rises in the sale price of land, but only moderate increases in leasing rates, he ; 
B started to play a variety of economic roles. The clearest manifestation was the ' suggested that ‘the cultivating tenants and labourers’ were now ‘able to drive 
i decline of the hali system or, at least, its conversion from a form of patronage and better bargains with the landowners?" Even those who remained simply 
f semi-feudal control to a fırmly contractual arrangement [Breman, 1974:Ch. 5]. labourers may have benefitted from rising real wage levels — certainly a con- 
d Halis bargained with their masters and with alternative employers to obtain the sant complaint of cash crop psoducers in this period — as the expansion of 
i best return. “The system has now broken down’, commented the Collector of cotton with its thirst for labour pressed on traditional resources. Bardoli was E 
Surat in 1899, ‘not so much because the masters cannot afford to keep the Aalis . . now an economy where agricultural commercialisation was much more broadly i 
f - . as because they will not stay'.?* | established and where, therefore, in conditions of rapid expansion, manipula: i 
E Even so, economic role and status had not yet shifted decisively. Thehali who } tion of production for the market by a narrow proprietary elite was arguably no S8 
E ran away from his traditional master did so to gain better wages elsewhere, not to longer possible. i ny 
i change his life-style. Commercial Production in 1900 probably remained pre- Yet where does this leave our analysis of the 1928 campaign? Clearly the i 
u dominantly under the control of a relatively small proprietary elite. The 1895 middle peasant thesis as developed by Wolf and Alavi will not do for Bardoli, i 


f revenue settlement, like that of the 1860s, presented Bardoli agrarian society as The key feature of the locality was that commercialisation had gone far, that 
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market values and practices were not an oppressive new force but a deeply 
established system. Measured against our earlier model of a modern flexible 
middling peasantry, the Bardoli peasants were particularly in the van not the 
rearguard of the process. One suspects that this may apply 10 other localities 
involved in agitation, at any rate in the period before the Second World War. 
Nevertheless, if the Bardoli population were not subsistence middle peasants, 
they were, perhaps, increasingly ‘middling’ in economic and social status, if our 
description of contemporary trends is correct. The rapid expansion of cotton 
cultivation, on our argument, had centripetal social implications, particularly in 
distributing a somewhat higher proportion of the income from commercialisa- 
lion to the poorer elements in the village. One might argue, then, that the 
‘middling peasantry. of commercialisation’, delineated earlier, was particularly 
Strong in Bardoli by 1928 and move on to construct a middle peasant oriented 
explanation of the Bardoli affair in these terms. Indeed, it may be that many 
adherents of the middle peasant thesis in India are really thinking of this type of 


»/ Broup; peasants drawn together by common economic ranking, rather than a 


parucular attachment to proprietorship and subsistence cultivation. 

Nevertheless, severe problems would face this approach. It would be hard to 
see these middling peasants as a class, with a clear economic role and Status, in 
the way of Wolf and Alavi’s middle peasants. The middling peasantry of 
commercialisation is a shifting force, its size and composition varying according 
to quite short-term events. In Bardoli any common identity in the mid 1920s 
may have been swiftly dissolved thereafter. In the retreat from cotton cultivation 
as the depression persisted in the 1930s, the barriers between landowner and 
labourer may have been more formally re-erected. Breman's thesis [1974 ] is that, 
for all the apparent dissolution of the hali system, the dependence of the south 
Gujarat labourer on the agrarian elite has intensified not weakened in the 
modern world. Further, the inexorable build-up of severe pressure on the living 
standards of the bulk of the peasantry, which apparently underpins any type of 
middle peasant explanation,” appears to be lacking in Bardoli. The onset of the 
depression undoubtedly was an immense blow at the Bardoli peasantry and 
precipitated the agitation, but it came from a largely unclouded sky. Subsistence 
was no problem in Bardoli. Even where the explosion of cotton cultivation had 
substantially reduced production of jowar, the major millet food-crop, food 
imports from neighbouring areas were well established?" Availability of land per 
capita was, in the 1920s, probably notably higher than thirty years earlier. And 
there is no evidence that, in agricultural terms, the expansion of cotton cultiva- 
tion in Bardoli had reached any natural limits where it came to pose unacceptable 
burdens on other areas of the village economy. 

To try to establish a more realistic theme, then, let us return to the events of 
1928. It was anger and bewilderment at the agricultural depression, we might 
logically assume, which made resentment at the reassessment so intense. Cotton 
producers were faced with a difficult dilemma. A typical response might be to 
attempt to produce more to maintain incomes but this, where it occurred, would 
only exacerbate the price decline. Alternatively, to moye out of cotton would 
require considerable readjustment. In retrospect, the cotton boom in the taluk 
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seemed, the Bardoli Enquiry Report considered, ‘less a blessing than a curse’ 
[Broomfield and Maxwell, 1929:24]. The curse, however, like the more recent 
blessings, was more widely distributed than formerly. Not only were proprietary 
dites affected. Those, sometimes previously landless, who had committed 
themselves to renting land, would often have been faced with the most difficult 
decision: to get out of land, with the status as well as the security which it might 
confer, or to continue to pay rents which were presumably much less favourable 
now in real terms. In practice, among such groups, ‘heavy losses, debts and 
sometimes insolvency followed, the natural results of speculation which fails to 
come off [Broomfield and Maxwell, 1929:24]. 

This gives a clue to the resolution of one central problem of the Bardoli 
campaign. The agitation was aimed specifically against the land revenue reas- 
sessment. However, as Stokes [/978:282] rightly stresses, such actions directly ; 
affected the economic interests only of proprietary groups: only landowners poj le 
land revenue. Pointers like this, perhaps, have channelled historians towards the 
middle peasant thesis. Yet in Bardoli, as we saw, the landowners were a minority 
of the total population. Why, then, was there so united a campaign against the 
reassessment? The most likely answer is that in Bardoli the breadth of involve- 
ment in commercial production and the tenurial conditions under which it had 
recently evolved were such that even the leasing-in tenants recognised a serious 
threat from the reassessment. Renting into land had probably become a good 
prospect in the early 1920s, even for a labourer with highly limited capital 
resources, because, we have suggested, rent rises were not matching those of 
cash crop prices. Landlords possibly acquiesced in the process because they 
themselves had, for long, enjoyed a declining real burden of land revenue. 
Now they would be determined to pass on at least part of a sharp land revenue 
enhancement to the tenant in higher rents. In this way, the reassessment may, to 
many poor peasants as well as rich landowners, have threatened aspirations to 
return to the golden days of the early 1920s. 

The thrust of our argument should now be becoming clearer. What was 
especially significant in Bardoli in 1928 was the breadth of opposition, among 
different peasant classes, to the land revenue settlement. ‘There was no dominant 
subsistence middle peasantry in Bardoli: quite the opposite. Neither was our 
‘middling peasantry of commercialisation? a valid social and political entity, 
capable of united action as a class. At root, even if social trends in the previous 
decade had moderated earlier stratification, Bardoli remained a polarised 
society. Yet broadly based grievances had come into existence. The violence of 
the price decline was a fierce blow to the cash-crop entrepreneur, but because of 
the nature of the recent cotton expansion in Bardoli the traditionally poorer and 
lower-status groups in local society were also hit. Com mercialisetion, because of 
Ils pattern and extent, had strengthened rather than weakened the links between 
rich and poor in Bardoli. In these conditions the land revenue reassessment * 
provided an admirable focus for discontent. Sometimes previous land revenue 
campaigns, following Stokes’ point, had, by offering no economic incentive to 
the landless, underscored divisions in agrarian society. In Bardoli in 1928 sucha 
movement could arouse a range of peasant interests. 
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‘In this Way, to attempt to identify a distinct class within the peasantry as the 
motivating force behind the Bardoli campaign is largely meaningless. Genuine 
class divisions certainly existed within the village but the significance of 1928 is 
that, for political purposes, they had been temporarily overcome. Of course, 
Bardoli was conspicuously a special case. Commercialisation in the Indian 
agrarian economy had rarely, at that Stage, proved so buoyant and wide-ranging 
a process. The authorities did not normally aim to come cap in hand to the village 
at the exact moment of a severe depression’s onset. Finally, the lack, within the 
Bombay revenue system, of any cogent theoretical basis to justify and regulate 
land revenue levels undermined the authorities’ moral case and gave Broomfield 
and Maxwell an easy and obvious sacrifice to throw to the protesters.” 
Yet it was these special features and the peasant unity they ensured which gave 
the Bardoli campaign its militancy and success. Most of the sporadic, fitful 
localised agitations of the late British period in India lacked this same cutting- 
edge. Irwin and the nationalist leaders recognised that here was something more 
potent, a genuine threat to the Raj's security. That the chemistry was rarely the 
same on other occasions need not blind us to the general lesson./The Bardoli 
campaign suggests that in India the achievement of a wide-ranging unity in 
response to specific immediate grievances was more important to the effectiveness 
Jof peasant political action than a particular response by any one forceful group. } 


The wider dimension 


Of course, this may be entirely an Indian characteristic, created by the absence of 
a large subsistence middle peasantry of the: Wolf/Alavi type. What we have 
outlined in Bardoli are the suggested conditions for a militant and successful 
movement against the British Raj. To reiterate a crucial point, the middle 
peasant thesis is in attempted explanation of peasant radicalism. The Bardoli 
campaign, in contrast, was not socially radical. It occurred in a wealthier than 
average locality and its result was to protect landowners in western India from 
future enhancements of land reyenue rates, in turn depriving the provincial 
government of funds which might have been spent on economically and socially 
constructive projects. 

|. Yet one might still wonder about this distinction between militancy and 


radicalism. Genuine social radicalism, it might be argued, is typically infused into 
Í peasant movements by external leadership: peasant militancy, even in the 
modern world, is arguably the phenomenon which occurs and requires explana- 
uon. If this is accepted, we might then suggest that a theory stressing peasant 
unity across particular classes in the face of specific grievances offers consider- 
able attractions. By emphasizing the need for broadly based action and for 
forceful motives to create it, this thesis recognises the obstacles to effective 
peasant political action. Even in the Yenan region the chaotic conditions created 
by the war with Japan were, arguably, a necessary catalyst, ensuring a range of 
common peasant grievances. And the most successful practitioners of modern 
f peasant politics have almost always sought to unite the village under some broad 
/ umbrella issue, without defining too closely any specific class interest. 
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The thesis might be defined more clearly as follows. Potentially, we might 
suggest, much of the peasantry is militant, parucularly in poor countries and 
ones subject to foreign domination. The peasants stand aside from the remainder 
of society and yet, because of their closeness to the struggle for subsistence, are 
greatly influenced by society's development. Economic downswings and social 
and political dislocations often affect them first and can turn them, however 
incoherently without external organisation, against the status quo. Because, 
though, the ‘peasantry’ in the modern world is a group of disparate individuals 
playing a wide variety of economic roles, with frequently conflicting interests, 
the militancy is typically dissipated through disunity and rarely achieves forceful 
expression. All peasants, for example, resent taxation but specific campaigns 
against, say, land taxes typically find different peasants with different degrees of 
commitment according to their current extent ol landownership. This is why 
fierce grievances with wide appeal are necessary. It is no coincidence that peasant 
action most often occurs when warfare and political breakdown exacerbates 
rural conditions, as in Russia in 1917 and China in the late 1930s and 1940s. 

On this thesis, then, decisive peasant poliucal action is unlikely in a stable 
modern state. Yet potentially, peasant militancy might always occur, a constant 
factor in peasant societies? political development. In contrast, to repeat an earlier 
argument, the value of the middle peasant thesis is likely to be historically 
limited to one time passage. Unless one takes a highly sanguine view of a 
subsistence middle peasantry’s capacity to resist the pressures, which according 
to Wolf and Alavi create their militancy, then the theory is a ‘once and for all’ 
explanation of peasant radicalism. Once, on any Leninist model, the traditional 
middle peasantry is transformed by commercialisation, the opportunity for 
successful militant action is presumably lost. Our alternative thesis, that peasant 
militancy is the product of broadly based response to immediate economic! 
grievances, has the advantage of greater adaptability. . 

The middle peasant thesis is a compelling concept and one which has had a 
widespread, largely constructive impact on peasant historical sociology in recent 
years. However, in conclusion, even in some of the mainstream cases highligh- 
ted by Wolf and Alavi, it might be based on a mistaken juxtaposition of historical 
events. For one might question whether the middle peasant’s relationship to 
peasant political action is that of chicken or egg. Successful militant action often 
seems to lead to a strengthening of the middling groups of the peasantry, even 
the temporary return of a subsistence middle peasantry. The classic example is 
ihe impact of Communist land reform in China in the Yenan period. Here 
redistribution of land from the landlords and richest peasants towards the poor 
Peasantry created upward social móbility for many of the latter. Thus in Selden?s 
case study "Third Township', *the size of the middle peasantry increased two- 
and-one-half times’ and the proportion of the population classified as middle- 
peasants rose from 15.6 per cent to 38.2 per cent as a result of revolutionary land 
reform [Selden, 1971:81). Similarly in Hinton’s village the groups he delineates 
as middle peasants leapt from 40 to 90 per cent of the agricultural population 
between 1944 and 1948 [Hinton, 1972:699]. Even in Bardoli the successful 
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A strengthened middle peasantry, then, may well bea consequence of success- 


ful peasant militancy: but, crucially, a consequence not the cause. Even so, such 
a reappearance typically proves a chimera, a strictly temporary occurrence. The 
quest for economic growth and political consolidation dictates this. As collectiv- 
isation in China during the 1950s was to recognise, in much of Asia a subsistence 


landowning middle peasantry no longer had economic or social justification for 
existence, 


NOTES 


. Even the trail of the political historians appears now to be leading to the countryside. In the 1960s 


and early 1970s the “Cambridge school’ of Indian political historians, led by Anil Seal, 
presented an interpretation of the rise of nationalism which seemed to deny mass interests and 
grievances uniting common groups as the impetus behind politics. The dynamic of action, it was 
argued, was factional rather than class based politics, Indians primarily responding to initia- 
Uves ~ opportunities for office and pickings — created by government. In practice, however, the 
more recent writings of these authors, particularly about the period after the First World War, 
seem to recognise a groundswell of rural economic change and interests as a frequent influence 
behind politics. To take just one example: in Gallagher’s account of Bengal in the 1930s 
(Gallagher, 1973:278-9),a major clement in Congress’s failure to rouse the east is the develop- 
ment of a powerful rich peasantry within the tenantry, resentful of the Hindu landlords who 
traditionally controlled Congress here. The countryside, then, even in such accounts, can playa 
vital role in the balance of political power. 


. The supporting literature is cited in Stokes, 1978:272-6. 


. The only obvious direct clash of interests came over land revenue and it is at least arguable that, 


as prices rose, its burden in real terms was not being maintained 


+ It needs to be stressed that the original protagonists of the middle peasant thesis are never directly 


concerned with the agitations against British rule in India. Wolf has made no detailed investiga- 
tion of the Indian peasantry and Alavi's predominant interest, when discussing South Asia, is in 
peasant reactions in the 1940s and 1950s to the emerging modern Indian state. 


- Stokes [/978:282-3] has some pertinent remarks on these problems. 


. Henceforth we shall exclusively use the word ‘commercialisation’ to summarise the complex 


process of the spread of market relationships and cash crop production and trade in the 
countryside. 


» For a critique of Chayanov's model as applied to India and references to other discussions of 


Chayanov's ideas, see Charlesworth [4979]. 


- Peasant land loss was typically the outcome of credit relationships, the creditor assuming title toa 


heavily indebted peasant’s land. In such cases, however, the former owner normally remained on 
the holding as cultivating tenant, his previous debt obligations merely being formalised into 
regular rent payments. There was not necessarily any marked qualitative changing of roles. 


- One major example was L. N. Kritsman and his school, Terry Cox of the Institute of Soviet 


Studies, Glasgow University, is working on Kritsman and I am indebted to him for this point. 


. Note that a constant criticism of Chayanov's model has always been that it requires extensive land 


availability to work. The same may be true, to some extent, of the Wolf/Alavi thesis. 


+ Stokes [/978:275] gives some Indian examples. 


- See Selectionsfrom the Records of the Bombay Government, New Series [Hereafter 'SBG'], No. 


647, Papers on the second revision settlement of Bardoli taluk, Surat District (Hereafter *Bardoli 
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pact of the depression ensured, after 1928, some 


- Bardoli SR 1895, para 16. 
. Bardoli SR 1925, para 11. 
- Bardoli SR 1895, Appendix D. 
. Bardoli SR 1925, para 14. 


Settlement Papers’). These papers include the settlement report by M. S. Javakar, 30 June 1925 


(Hereafter *Bardoli SR 1925"). 


In what follows we shall be concerned with the significance of the Bardoli campaign, not with a 
detailed description of its history. The official discussions can be read in India Office Records 
(hereafter ‘IOR’), Public and Judicial Dept. Papers, Vol. 1957 of 1928, No. 984. See also IOR, 
Papers of Lord Halifax as Viceroy of India, Vols. 22 and 23. and IOR, Papers of Lord 
Birkenhead as Secretary of State for India, Vols. 13 and 16. For a contemporary nationalist 
account, see Mahadev Desai [1929]. There are modern articles about the campaign by Bhatt 
[1970] and Shah [1974]. 


. Maxwell's Papers can be read in the Library of the Centre for South Asian Studies, Cambridge, 


and I am grateful to the Librarian, Miss M. Thatcher, for permission to consult them. 


. IOR, Halifax Papers, Vol. 23, Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, to Lord Irwin, 


Viceroy, 1 March 1929, para 17. 


. IOR, Halifax Papers, Vol. 23, Irwin to Sykes, 19 February 1929, 
. IOR, Political and Judicial Dept. Papers, Vol. 1957 of 1928, No. 984, House of Commons reply 


by Earl Winterton, Under-Secretary of State for India, 23 July 1928. 


+ For further discussion of this aspect of the Kaira campaign see my “Agrarian Societ y and British 


Administration in Western India, 1847-1920" (Cambridge Ph D., 19741, Ch. 8. Low [1977:26] 
stresses the all-India significance of the Bardoli movement. 


. Also, Hardiman [1976;1977] presents perhaps the most articulate Indian adaption of the middle 


peasant thesis for the neighbouring Gujarat district of Kaira. 


. SBG, No. 359, Settlement Report on Bardoli taluk, Surat District by T. R. Fernandez, 2 


December 1895 (Hereafter “Bardoli SR 1895”), para 20. 


. Dharma Kumar's study of agricultural labour in the Madras Presidency demonstrates that 


throughout the nineteenth century a fairly constant proportion of around 10 to 15 per cent of the 
province’s population were landless labourers. See Kumar [1965]. I have discovered similar 
proporuons as the norm in the bulk of the Bombay Presidency, so that in most areas of the west 
and the south a substantial majority of the agrarian population undoubtedly had direct access to 
land in this period. 


. Bardoli SR 1895, para 20. 
23. For details, see Mahadev Desai [1929:54—5 ]. 
. SBG, No. 359, Settlement Report on Bardoli taluk , Surat District bv C. J. Prescott, 1 November 


1865 (Hereafter *Bardoli SR 1865’), para 35, 


LJ 


5. Bardoli SR 1865, para 15. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 


- This was the Bombay Settlement Commissioner’s estimate in 1928, IOR, Public and Judicial 


Dept. Papers, Vol. 1957 of 1928, No. 984, Report of the Bombay Legislative Council Debate, 13 
March 1928. s 


- SBG, No. 405, Papers on the first revision settlement of Jalalpur taluk, Surat District, Report by 


F. S. P. Lely, No. 2814, 24 July 1899, para 4. 
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. Bardoli Seulement Papers, Report by F. G. H. Anderson, No ST 490, April/May 1926, para 21. 


34. Bardoli SR 1895, Appendix D. 


36. Bardoli Settlement Papers, A. M. Macmillan to M. S. Jayakar, 18 October 1925. ‘It may be’, 
Macmillan thought, *that of the increasing profits of agriculture the cultivators and labourers 
have been able to appropriate the largest share" 


37. Note that Hardiman 17977 | sees the famines of the last years of the nineteenth century as a 
watershed in Gujarat's economic development and argues that pressure on the lesser Patidars in 
Kaira District was building consistenuy thereafter. This is not the place to debate this thesis: 
but, certainly in the more commercialised localities like Bardoli, the resumption and rapid 
expansion of cash crop cultivation in the early twentieth century did not suggest the existence of 
any fundamental economic impasse. 


38. Bardoli SR 1925, para 11. 


oc 


39. There had, of course, been no increase in land revenue rates in Bardoli since 1895 and that 
settlement, coming at a time of temporarily more confused economic indicators, had raised the 
1865 rates merely by an average 8.9 per cent; less than the norm of most reassessments in the late 
nineteenth century. 

40. Land revenue settlements in the Bombay Presidency had always been exercises in pragmatism. 
There were no clear rules to apply and settlement officers like Jayakar, therefore, simply had to 
gauge appropriate levels of enhancement from the price and land value statistics available, For 
extensive criticisms of the theory and practice, see Broomfield and Maxwell, [7929], 
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Changes in Peasant Food Production and 
Food Supply in Relation to the Historical 
Development of Commodity Production in 
Pre-Colonial and Colomal Tanganyika * 


Deborah Fahy Bryceson** 


This paper explores the dynamic interaction between peasant food production 
and commodity prodyction under conditions of the increasing penetration of 
capital and consequdnt erosion of pre-capitalist modes of production in 
pre-colonial and colonial Tanganyika (Tanzania). It is argued that while 
the law of value inhere in commodity production definitely served to effect 
more specialisation of labour in peasant production, nevertheless,it was 
bounded by the limits of labour productivity attainable in peasant household 
production units. Shortfalls in peasant food production appeared as the most 
glaring consequence of the lakour productivity constraint. The role of the 
colonial state was critical, not merely in the sense of acting to increase peasant 
commodity production. The colanial state also intervened strategically to 
dispense famine relief in times of serious food shortfalls, which guaranteeing 
peasant subsistence, altered its chakacter from that of unreliability to that of 
regularity. Since peasant subsistence formed the necessary base for peasant 
commodity production, state famine Nlief ensured the persistence of peasant 
commodity production but not its proliferation, the latter again being. 
indicative of the labour productivity cohstraint. 


Introduction 


本 
Maize, millet, rice, bananas, cassava and sorbhum are the foods which have 
composed the bulk of the subsistence diet of the peasantry in Tanzania. The 
production and consumption of these foods standNs the most prevailing feature 
of the peasants’ economy through recorded time, bt the static outward appear- 
ance of this feature belies the significant changes which took place in peasants' 
subsistence during fifty years*of mercantilist influence (1840—90) and seventy 


subsequent years of colonial rule (1890-1961). This paper is an attempt to trace i 


some of the most significant changes that took place Mn peasants’ subsistence 
production and consumption during those periods of Tanzanian history, The 
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Ciaet)- 
inappropriate theoretically since domestic labor is just as necessary to the reproduction of the 


household as productive labor, Nonetheless, in the Cajamarcan case women also provide an 
important share of houschold income, taking responsibility for activities which constitute 
approximately one-third of peasant household mean income [Deere, 1978: ch. 5]. Fora 
description of the sexual division of labor in Cajamarca, see Deere and de Janvry, 1979, Table? 


366" 


6. Foramore detailed description of the activities in which children engage in Cajamarca, Sce Deere 


[1978: chs. 6 and 8]. 


7. The relation between farm size and household size is corraborated by data from the much larger 
1973 Cajamarca Income Survey. The data for the near-landless and smallholder Strata are not 
broken down; however, the mean household size for the poor peasantry is 5.6. Farm size and 
household size are then Positively related with the middle peasantry averaging 6.1; rich peasant 
houscholds, 6.5; and the petty bourgeoisie, 7.9, 
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The Roots of Rural Agitation in I ndia, 
1914-1947 : A Rejoinder to Charlesworth 


David Hardiman* 


rejected the ‘middle peasant’ theory of peasant militancy as it has been 
applied to India. It is argued here, first, that Charlesioorth has not properly 
understood this theory, and, second, that therearedrazebackstothetheory, 
but that they are very different from the ones put forwardby Charlesworth. 
In addition, a critical examination is made of Charlesceorth'sanalysis of the 
Bardoli no-tax campaign of 1928, which heusesastlu« Atefexampleto back 
up his argument. It is argued that Charlescorth has failed tounderstandthe 
manner in which the long-term interests of the peasants have found their 
expression through political action. 


I 


Inarecent essay in The Journalof Peasant Studies, 
that peasant agitations in India during the period | 
range of agrarian classes {Charlesworth, 

‘middle peasant’. theory of peasant milit 
during this period. It is not, however, cles 
has understood the theory properly. In his essay, Charlesworth cites meas one of 
the proponents of the ‘middle peasant’ theory as applied to peasant agitations in 
early twentieth century India. His comments are based on two articles which I 
wrote about five years ago. Since then, I have moved away from this theory. 
However, my reasons for questioning it have differed. from those of 
Charlesworth. For these various reasons, I feel that I should therefore make a 
vomment on his essay, setting out some of my present thoughts on the subject. 

Charlesworth argues that the “middle peasant theory of peasant militancy 
applies in its classic form to periods during which societies characterised by 
subsistence or ‘middle peasant cultivation are being transformed into socieites 
in which commercial farming predominates. This transition creates social 
tensions amongst the ‘subsistence landowning peasantry threatened. by the 
progress of commercialisation’ (Charlesworth, 1980: 26 J| which leads to 
3gitation and revolt. Charlesworth argues that this theory cannot be applied to 
lwenticth century India because society had already undergone this 


| [n a recent essay in the Journal of Peasant Studies, Nei Charlesworth has 


Neil Charlesworth has argued 
914-47 tended touniteawide 
1980). For this reason, he rejects the 
ancy as it has been applied to India 
ir from what he says in his essay that he 
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transformation before the twentieth century. By the twentieth century the “pure 
middle peasant’ was in India a thing of the Past; the majority of peasants rented 
their land as tenants, and a large number worked as agricultural wage-labourers 
for richer peasants. He says on page 265, “. . . a large subsistence middle 
peasantry, cultivating family labour farms, had substantially dissolved by the 
twentieth century in India'. He goes on tosay on page 275, '. . . the ‘peasantry’ in 
the modern world is a group of disparate individuals playing a wide variety of 
economic roles, with frequently conflicting interests . . .". What he appears to be 
arguing is that the transition to capitalism had occurred in rural India before the 
twentieth century. He quotes with approval Kathleen Gough’s description of the 
tural economy of Kerala and Tanjore as ‘a colonial Capitalist system, 
incorporated into, and affected by, the fluctuations of world markets, since at 
least the last third of the nineteenth century’ (Charlesworth, 1980: 264]. The 
middle peasant theory — a theory. which concerns the period of transition — 
cannot therefore in Charlesworth’s view be applied to twentieth-centu ry India. 

To bear out this argument, Charlesworth examines the Bardoli no-tax 
campaign of 1928. He argues thatthis peasant agitation was brought about by the 
discontent of commercial farmers over a slump in cotton prices which occurred 
in 1925. The slump affected all classes of rural society in Bardoli, and the 
agitation received widespread support as aresult. Onthe basis ofthis example, he 
argues that rural agitation in India during the 1914-47 period was brought about 
primarily by temporary economic crises which caused hardship to growers of 
cash crops and agricultural labourers alike, and which therefore united the rich 
and the poor of the countryside in opposition to the British authorities. Rural 
unrest was caused therefore by short-term economic grievances rather than by 
the long-term dislocations caused by the development of capitalism in rural 
India. 

Charlesworth has, in my view, based his argument on a misunderstanding of 
Lenin's central hypothesis in The Development of Capitalism In Russia [L enin, 
1972]. Throughout his essay, Charlesworth talks about *commercialisation? as 
being the chief disruptive force in peasantsocieties, Thus on page 264 he says: ‘If, 
as Lenin argued, commercialisation came as a revolutionary force in the 
countryside and the middle peasantry quickly succumbed, then middle peasant 
radicalism, however intensely aroused, must have been short-lived,’ But this is 
not what Lenin argued: he saw capitalism as the revolutionary force. In itself, 
farming for a market never had such an impact. If we examine India, we see that 
there was fairly intensive commercial farming in certain regions of India in 
medieval times (for instance the cotton-growing regions of western India). This 
does not mean that these areas were at that time characterised by capitalist 
relations of production. Similarly, in modern times, poor peasants have often 
been forced by planters, landlords, factory-owners and usurers to grow cash- 
crops, even though it has not been in their economic interests to do so.! In this 
case, farming for a market (usually under some form of duress) has not turned 
these peasant producers into capitalist farmers. Capitalism and commercialisa- 
tion are not, in other words, interchangeable terms. 

According to Marx and Lenin, capitalist relations of production can only be 
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held to exist when the labour force is able to sell its labour power freely on the 
market; when, in other words, labour becomes a commodity.’ [t was this process, 
of the development of labour as a commodity, that Lenin described in The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia. According to Lenin, the society of rural 
Russia was becoming polarised during the late nineteenth cent ury intotwo main 
classes, (a) the petty bourgeois or capitalist peasantry, and (b) the class of 
agricultural labourers or rural proletariat. Lenin defined these two classes in 
terms of their relationship to the buying and selling of labour power as a 
commodity. He wrote: 


Consequently, the well-to-do peasants ... engage in what is commercial 
cultivation . . . This commercial cultivation then becomes capitalist 
farming, for the areas cultivated by the well-to-do peasants exceed the 
family labour norm (i.e. the amountof land thata family can cultivate by its 
own labour), and compels them to resort to the hiring of workers... The 
poor peasants, on the contrary, ‘provide workers’... that is, resort to the 
sale of their labour power .. . We observe here, consequently, the very 
process of the creation ofa home market that is dealt with in the theory of 
capitalist production — the ‘home market’ grows as a result of the 
conversion into a commodity of the product of commercial, entrepreneur 
farming, on the one hand, and of the conversion into a commodity of the 


labour-power sold by the badly-off peasants, on the other. [Lenin, 1972: 
72). (Italics in original). 


Lenin therefore argues that capitalist farming only develo 
farming as labour becomes a commodity. 

According to Lenin, the position of the middle peasants of late nineteenth 
century Russia was a transitional one. Under the impact of capitalism, middle- 
peasant methods of cultivation were becoming uneconomic and uncompetitive. 
As aresult; “Every crop failure flings masses of the middle peasants into the ranks 
of the proletariat’ [Lenin, 1972: 181]. As a class, the middle peasantry were in 
disarray and in a ‘transitional position between the peasant bourgeoisie and ie 
tural proletariat’ (Lenin, 1972: 79-80). 

Lenin's hypothesis has, of course, formed the 
Chayanov and his school have argued that the middle 
stable class. According to this school, the vi 
cannot be measured by capitalist criteria of 
afford to cultivate his land in an ‘inefficient’ | 
not have to pay wages to his labour force, 
himself and his family members. Middle-pe 
result compete with capitalist methods of cultivation, often with considerable 
success. The ‘middle peasant’ method of agricultural production has, therefore, 
proved extremely resilient in the modern world. 

Although there are many populist aspects ofthe Chayanovian argument which 
I find unacceptable,? I believe that the theory helps us to understand how the 
middle peasantry have survived in many areas in which there has been a thrust 
towards capitalist development over a long period. In this respect, Lenin over- 
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subject of much debate. 
peasantry are in facta very | 
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efficiency. The middle peasant can 
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estimated the speed with which capitalism destroys non-capitalist social 
formations. In India, the middle peasantry has continued in being as one of the 
chief peasant classes, even though it has been under continuous pressure forover 
a century. It is this tenacious class, always under pressure, which Hamza Alavi 
argues has been the most radical group in many peasant insurrections and 
movements of the twentieth century [4/avi, 1973 (a)]. Charlesworth, in equating 
commercialisation with capitalist development, fails to grasp this fundamental 
and very plausible aspect of the middle peasant theory of peasant militancy, asset 
out by Hamza Alavi. 

This misunderstanding is reflected in Charlesworth’s definitions of peasant 
classes. His definitions differ considerably from those of Lenin. He is concerned 
with whether or not a peasant is a subsistence or a commercial farmer, whereas 
Lenin is concerned with whether a peasant hires labour, makes do without hiring 
labour, or has to sell his own labour power. On page 262, Charlesworth writes: 


The rich peasant is a producer of or a dealer in agricultural surpluses, 
linked — whether potentially or actually depends on the degree of 


commercialisation of his local economy — to the market. The poor peasant 
is subsistence orientated. 


This may be compared with Lenin’s definition, quoted above [Lenin, 1972: 72, 
see also 176-7]. Although when dealing with middle peasants, Charlesworth cites 
Alavi's definition — the Leninist one that middle peasants are independent 
peasant smallholders whose livelihood does nat depend principally on the 
exploitation of the labour of others — he puts forward a different definition 
himself, namely that *. . . the middle peasants are primarily subsistence- | 
orientated cultivators, with enough land, in normal circumstances, to meet| 
family consumption needs . . .” [Charlesworth, 1980: 263). 

Charlesworth’s definitions are, essentially, populist ones, based on the 
concept that in the past the peasantry were a largely undifferentiated class which 
was for the most part self-sufficient. This idea is not, I believe, realistic; there is 
much evidence to show that there was considerable differentiation of the 
peasantry in the medieval period, differentiation which persisted from 
generation to generation.“ The idea that the peasantry were in the past 
undifferentiated and self-sufficient does not form a structural part of Lenin’s 
argument. Lenin has no time for that figure so beloved by the populists, the pure 
and noble peasant. Let us compare Charlesworth’s definition of the middle 
peasant, quoted above, with Lenin's. 


The middle peasant stands between the rich peasant and the proletarian, 
and that is why he is called a middle peasant. His standard of living, too, is 
middling: in a good year he makes ends meet on his farm, but poverty is 
always knocking at the door. He has either very few savings or none at all. 
"That is why his farm is in a precarious position. He finds it hard to get 
money: only very seldom can he make as much money out of his farm as he 
needs, and if he does, it is just barely enough. To go out for earnings would 
mean neglecting the farm and everything would go torackand ruin... The 
middle peasant is hard pressed, not only by the landlord and the kulak, but 
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also by his rich neighbour, who is always one jump ahead when he wants to 
acquire more land and never misses an opportunity to squeeze him some 
way or other. Such is the life of the middle peasant; he is neither fish nor ^ 
fowl. He can neither be a real master nor a worker. All the middle peasants 
strive to become masters: they want to be property owners, but very few 
succeed. There are a few, a very few, who even hire farm-hands or day 
labourers, try to become rich on the labour ofothers,torisetowealthonthe 
backs of others. But most middle peasants have no money to hirelabourers 
— in fact, they have to hire themselves out. [Lenin, 1965: 42-3] 


Once again, Lenin's and Charlesworth's definitions can be seen to differ 
fundamentally. 
This failure to grasp the basic principles of Lenin's theory is revealed in 


Charlesworth's comments on some of my own writings. On pages 262-3 he 
argues: 


Thus Hardiman seeks to align his lesser Patidars in Gujarat with the 
middle peasantry. Yet, as inhabitants of perhaps the most commercialised 
and agriculturally developed region of western India, these ‘middle 
peasants’ were probably, on absolute terms, wealthier than many of the 
“rich peasants' whom Ravinder Kumar and myself have identified further 
south in Maharashtra. One suspects that many of the Indian “middle 
peasants', now thrusting their way into the specialist literature, might be 
classified very differently by those of alien local experience. 


Here, Charlesworth equates ‘rich peasants’ with ‘commercial farmers’, 
something which I have never done in my work.5 Thus, although the Patidar 
peasants of Kheda certainly farmed for the market, the m ajority were, according 
to Lenin's defining principles, middle peasants. The relative ‘absolute wealth’ af, 
Patidar and Maharashtrian peasants is therefore a complete red-herring- >; ', 
We can now clarify the essential differences between Charlesworth’s theories +. 
and those of the leading contemporary proponent ofthe theory of middle peasant 
militancy, Hamza Alavi. Charlesworth argues that the middle peasantryeof 
South Asia were swept away in the late nineteenth century by the advent of 
commercial farming on a wide scale, and that du ring the twentieth century rural 
agitations have been launched primarily by commercial farmers over issues 
which have hit their pockets. Alavi, by contrast, argues that a strong middle 
peasant sector has survived in South Asia until the present day, and that the 
middle peasantry have been the moss militant and radical group in the initial 
stages of the majority of peasant movements during the twentieth century. Rich 
peasants tend tosupport thestatus quo, whereas poor peasants ateso much under 


the control of landlords and rich peasants that they are reluctant to initiate any | 
movement: 


When the objective preconditions are realized, the poor peasant is a $ 
potentially revolutionary force. But the inherent weakness in his situation ` 

renders him more open to intimidation, andsetbacks can easily demoralize 
him. He finally and irrevocably takes the road to revolut iononly when heis 
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shown in practice that the power of his master can be irrevocably broken.. 


[Alavi, 1973 (a) 


: 334). (Italics in original). 


o 


Charlesworth, in failing to grasp some of the most important aspects of Alavi's 
argument, can hardly be said to have refuted it in a satisfactory manner. 
However, I myself now feel that there are problems with Alavi's theory, and it is 
to my own reasons for dissatisfaction to which I now wish to turn. 

I first put forward the theory in connection with the peasant agitations in the 
Kheda District of Gujarat inthe period 1917-34 because itseemed to providethe 
most convincing explanation for the strong solidarity of the Patidar peasants of 
the area during the agitations. I argued that these peasants were suffering froma 
long-term economic crisis which provided a severe threat to their old way oflife. 
Soon after putting forward this hypothesis, I returned to Kheda District to 
examine it by carrying out aclass analysis of the participants in the agitations of the 
1917-34 period. I discovered that the large majority of the Participants were 
middle peasants according to the standard Leninist definition. However, I found 
that in many cases the initiators and leaders of the agitations were rich peasants 
(those who relied primarily on hired labourers to cultivate their more extensive 
lands). As aresult, I realised that it was not possible to say that the agitators were 


“primarily rich peasants or primarily middle peasants. (The chief element in ; 


1 Common amongst the agitators was not that they belonged to either one or the 


© other class, but that they were Patidar peasants; in other words, members of a 


caste of peasant proprietors. It was this fact which above all explained the, 
solidarity of the peasants during the agitations. Also, as a result of this further | 


research, I cameto the 


conclusionthatalthough theearly twentieth century wasa; 


period of relative economic hardship, due to famine and other crises, these; 
economic grievances were not the main cause of the agitations. Rather, these; 
Were agitations by asubstantial peasant community for liberation fromtheir local! 
oppressors, the colonial bureaucracy. 


It may be thought 


that in emphasising the importance of caste in these 


agitations, I have moved away from a Marxist position. This I do not believe to be 
the case. For a start, I am not talking about the Patidar caste as a whole, but only 
that element of it which were rich and middle peasants. I do not consider Patidar 
landlords to have been a militant group. Secondly, I feel that the class nature of. 
Broups such as the Patidars is not properly understood. The original meaning of 
the term “Patidar' (a meaning dating back to at least theseventeenth century) was 
that of a man who possessed a share in the village land. In medieval times the 
Patidars were, in other words, a class of substantial peasant proprietors. During 
the nineteenth century this class turned itself gradually into a caste based on 
kinship links, “Thus, although by the twentieth century the Patidars were strictly 
f a caste rather than a class, a strong element oftheir original class nature survived. 
| Itis therefore possible to interpret the caste solidarity ofthe Patidar peasants asa 
| type of class solidarity) Further research on the class origins of many of the 
peasant castes of other parts of India will, I believe, help to clarify this problem 
considerably. The implications are that in India, a country which has yet to 
undergo the transition to capitalism, peasant movements are unlikely to receive 


support from the same 


types of classes which we would expect to find in societies 
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in which capitalism is strongly developed. Ruralclasses in India will, rather, beof; 
ahybrid type, reflecting strongly their pre-capitalist nature. Ourtask, therefore, | 
is to understand the nature of class formation in pre-capitalist India. 

A further problem with Alavi's theory is that it tends to underestimate the 
militancy of the poor and landless peasants of South Asia. Although he accepts 
that they can become militant once the way has been shown by the middle 
peasantry, he lays greatstress on thetiesof patronage which, binding poortorich, 
severely circumscribe the independent political activity ofthe poor peasants.” In 
examining this hypothesis in Kheda District, I found that ties of patronage had 
only a limited effect in deterring the poor peasants from independent political 
action. I found that there was indeedatendency for poor peasants to act only after 
the Patidar peasants had launched their own challenge to the authority of the 
state. But once the barriers were down, the poor peasants quickly surpassed the 
moresubstantial peasantry in their militancy. In addition, t hey proved capable of 
sustained and cohesive political action, often against considerable odds. 
Therefore, I feel that we should be careful not to underestimate the militancy of 
the poor peasantry, as Alavi tends to do. 

I agree, therefore, with Charlesworth that there are problems withthe middle 
peasant theory. However, as will be apparent, my reasons for disagreement differ 
from his. Charlesworth argues that short-term economic grievances affecting a 
‘commercial peasantry’ lay'at the heart of these agitations, whereas I believe that 
these movements were primarily political, being a part of the broad nationalist 
struggle against colonial rule waged during the first halfofthe twentieth century 
by certain classes (or perhaps semi-classes) within Indian society. Let us now } 
look at the example he takes, of Bardoli, as a means of examining more closely the | 
grounds for my present disagreement on this score. 


II 


Bardoli Taluka lies in the fertile plains of South Gujarat, a region of small, 
carefully tended fields surrounded by cactus hedges and fruit trees. Water is 
found at an easy depth, the monsoon hardly ever fails, and two crops can be raised 
each year without irrigation. At the time we are dealing with, in the early 
twentieth century, most of the land was cultivated by Patidar peasants who were 
landowners rather than tenants. In the 1920s, 82 per cent of the land was 
cultivated by owners and only 18 per cent was cultivated by tenants.’ In 1921, the 
Patidars made up 13 per cent ofthe population. There was a pronounced divide 
between these landowning peasants 4nd their bonded agricultural labourers, the 
Dublas. In 1921, the Dublas.made up 27 per centof the population. Dublas were 
invariably in debt to their masters, and as they were in no position to repay their 
debts, they normally served as bonded labourers for life. They were housed, fed 
and provided with other necessities of life by their masters and they rarely 
received payment in cash [Breman, 1974: 38-42]. Most Patidars employed at ' 
least one Dubla family, some employed many [Breman, 1974: 232-4]. Although 
we can therefore define the Patidars of Bardoli as rich peasants, we cannot say 
that capitalist relations of production prevailed in Bardoli, for the Dublas were 
not at all free to sell their labour as a commodity. 
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The Bardoli Satyagraha of 1928 was waged in protest atanenhancementofthe 

land revenue by 22 per cent, ordered as a result of anofficial suryeycarriedout in 
1925. In this survey, it was discovered that the price of the chief cash crop of the 
area, cotton, had risen by 144 per centsince the last revenue settlement in 1895. 
Between 1895 and 1925 the arca under cotton had increased from 26,000 to 
40,000 acres.? The revenue officials thus assumed that the peasants were earning 
far more from the sale of cotton than they had in 1895, and that they could afford 
to pay more revenue. Charlesworth argues that this assumption became 
suddenly invalid as a result of a collapse in cotton prices in 1925 after the report 
was sent in. No longer could the peasants afford to pay the enhanced revenue 
demand. He goes on: 'It was anger and bewilderment at the agricultural 
depression, we might logically assume, which made resentment at the 
reassessment so intense’ [/980: 272]. ‘In historical terms, the Bardoli protest was 
caused quite simply by theonset of the agricultural depression’ (1980: 268]. The 
crash in cotton prices affected all classes of society, according to Charlesworth. 
"The violence of the price decline was a fierce blow tothe cash-crop entrepreneur, 
but because of the nature of the recent cotton expansion in Bardoli the 
traditionally poorer and lower-status groups in local society were also hit. 
Commercialisation, because of its pattern and extent, had strengthened rather 
than weakened the links between rich and poor in Bardoli. In these conditions the 
Jand revenue assessment provided an admirable focus for discontent’ [1980: 
273). He concludes: ‘In this way, to attempt to indentify a distinct class within the 
peasantry as the motivating force behind the Bardoli campaign is largely 
meaningless’ (1980: 274). 

The argument here is that the Bardoli no-revenue campaign of 1928 was 
caused primarily by short-term economic grievances. There are two problems 
with this argument: first, it does not take into account the fact that the peasants of 
Bardoli had threatened to wage a Severe no-revenue campaign in 1921-22 at a 
time when cotton prices were booming and the revenue had not been enhanced, 
and, second, it does not provide us with a convincing reason for the strong 
support given to the 1928 campaign of the eastern portion of Bardoli Taluka. 
These two problems need to be examined in more detail. 

When in September 1920 Gandhi launched the nationalist non-cooperation 
movement, an association of the Patidar peasants of South Gujarat, the Patidar 
Yuvak Mandal, gave strong support to the programme. Patidars were requested 
by this body to resign office and join the movement. A Bardoli Taluka Congress 
Committee was established under the leadership of Kunvarji Mehta, the leader 
of the Patidar Yuvak Mandal. He collected a band of about forty Congress 
workers, who toured the taluka encouraging the peasants to support the 
movement [Bhart, 1970: 325]. In mid-1921 Kunvarji Mehta approached 
Gandhi and told him that Bardoli was ready for Civil Disobedience [Parel, 1951; 
459). Gandhi was at first sceptical, but after a visit to the taluka in October 192] j 
he accepted that Bardoli was probably the most suitable area in India for 
launching a campaign of land revenue refusal. In all this, the Patidars were, 
according tothe British authorities, taking the lead. !°But before this campaign of 
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civil disobedience started in Bardoli, Gandhi calledoffthe movement because of 
an outbreak of violence at Chauri Chaura in north India. There is little doubr, 
however, that if Gandhi had decided to go ahead with the no-revenue campaign 
in Bardoli, the agitation would have received very strong support from the 
Patidar peasants. 

The Patidar caste association, the Patidar Yuvak Mandal, which wasso crucial 
in organising the peasants in 1921-22 as well as in 1928, had been founded by 
Kunvarji Mehta in 1908. The chief purpose ofthis association had been to raise 
the status of the Patidars, who were in South Gujarat considered to be a peasant 
community of middling position in the Hindu hierarchy. This task was to be 
achieved not only through social reform, but also through support for the 
nationalist movement. Through nationalism, the Patidars were able to assert 
themselves against the ruling bureaucracy and, in addition, win for themselves 
prestige and respect. Thus, when the nationalist leader Tilak was jailed in 1908 by 
the British, Kunvarji Mehta called a protest meeting of the people of his and 
surrounding villages. In 1909 he gave considerable publicity in their caste 
association journal to the activities of Gandhi in South Africa [Bhatt, 1970: 304- 
08]. In 1915, when Gandhi returned to India, Kunvarji Mehta went to Bombay 
to meet him and invited him to come andsee their work in Surat District. Gandhi 
came in 1916 and told them that members of the Patidar community had given 
him much help in South Africa and that he was an admirer of the Patidar Yuvak 
Mandal [BAatt, 1970: 320]. By 1917 Gandhi was becoming irritated by Kunvarji 
Mehta's close attentions: in one letter he wrote, ‘I would request you to leave me 
alone.'!! But Kunvarji Mehta was not deterred and, as we have seen, he made 
Bardoli into one of the foremost centres of the nationalist strugglein 1921-22, and 
the Patidars of Bardoli into one of the best-known and most prestigious peasant 
groups in the whole of India. E 

For the Patidars of Bardoli, the no-revenue campaign of 1928 was a direct 
continuation of the 1921-22 movement. Thus, although the slump in cotton 
prices hit their pockets, it hardly increased their militancy, for they had already 
been extremely militant in 1921-22 when cotton prices had been high. Patidar 
discontent was in other words long-term and political, rather than short-term 
and narrowly economic. ` 

Thesecond problem with Charlesworth's analysis ofthe Bardoli Satyagrahaof 
1928 is that he fails to explain in a convincing manner why the adivasi peasants of 
the eastern part of the Taluka supported the movement with such solidarity. 
Again, I would argue that the reasons for their support were political rather than 
economic, and that their support for the Gandhian movement can be traced back 
to before the slump in cotton prices of 1925. . E 

In 1921-22 the nationalist movement in Bardoli was largely a Patidar affair. ' 
After 1922 the Gandhian nationalists received in addition support from many “> 
adivasis of the taluka. Nearly half (49%) of the population consisted of Bhil ~ 
adivasis (tribal people). Of these, the largestsingle group were the Dublas (27% of 
the total population). The second largest adivasi group were the Chodras (18% of 
the total population). As the Dubla bonded labourers were not owners of land, : 
they were not involved directly in the nationalist no-revenue campaigns. Mostof ` 
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the Chodras, on the other hand, weresmall peasant cultivators who either owned 
their land or rented it from moneylenders-cum-landlords who were forthe most 
part Vaniyas (trading caste) or Parsis. The Parsis were often in addition liquor 
sellers. In many cases, these Chodras cultivated land which they hadonceowned, 
but had lost through indebtedness to these landlords. The Chodras were most 
numerous in the eastern part of the taluka. 
The Chodras were won over to the nationalists as a result of an agitation in 
1922-23 against the Vaniya and Parsi landlords. This agitation was inspired in 
part by areligious movement which originatedin partof Baroda State lyingtothe 


response, many adrvasis sold off their livestock and smashed their liquor-pots. 
From the Baroda State area, the movement spread westwards into Bardoli.!? 
There, the movement was confined chiefly to the Chodras. Leaders emerged 
from the community who gave a more powerful turn to the movement, for they 
demanded that the Chodras should Stop cultivating the land of the Vaniya and 
Parsi landlords. Meetings were held, attended by large numbers of Chodras.!? In 
addition to anti-landlord resolutions, the Chodras also voiced various Gandhian 
demands, such as that they should wear hand-spun cloth and remove their 
children from government schools. These demands were inspired by the 
intensive Gandhian propaganda campaign in the area in 1921-22. It is probable, 
also, thar in taking astand against the landlords, the adivasis were encouraged by 
the example of the nationalist’s challenge to the authority of the government in 
Bardoli. 

The Gandhian leaders of Bardolj sought to defuse the adivasi agitation by 
converting it into a movement of mild reform. Adivasi meetings were held at 
which the stress was placed on abstention from liquor, onthe need to wear hand- 
spun cloth and the need for adivasi education. The anti-landlord aspect of the 
movement was played down. Special Gandhian ashrams were established in 
various parts of the taluka to implement this programme. Toa large extent, the 
Chodras were won over to this approach. 

As aresult, the Mata movement was turned into reformist channels. But even 
reformism had its dangers for the dominant class, and the Gandhians were only 
able to operate as they did because the landlords were Vaniyas and Parsis rather 
than Patidars. In the western partof Bardoli, wheretheadivasis were for the most 
part Dubla bonded labourers rather than Chodra tenants, the Gandhians were 
unable to operate even the mildest programmes of reform. When the Gandhian 
leader Narhari Parikh opened aschool for Dublas in a villageof western Bardoli, 
local Patidars came to the school and drove the Dublas away by force. When 
Parikh went on a fast in protest, the Patidars told him that they did not care if he 
died. As a result, Parikh had to abandon his attempts to educate the Dublas.!4 It 
was easier for the Gandhians to work among the Chodras, for the Parsi and 
Vaniya landlords had less control over their tenants than the Patidars had over 
their Dublas, and also the Gandhian movement in Bardoli did not rely on Parsi 
and Vaniya support. For these reasons, the Gandhians maintained their position 
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a leaders of the Chodras, and when in 1928 they gave the callforaction this class 
bave strong support to the Bardoli Satyagraha.!5 

To sum up, we can say that because semi-feudal elements, such as talukdars 
and zamindars, were weak in Bardoli Taluka, the movement for political _ 
assertion by the Patidar peasants took the form of a direct attack on the colonial 
bureaucracy. The Bardoli Satyagraha was a battle between the Patidars and the 
British Government. Because the Patidars had almost complete control over 
their Dubla bonded labourers, it was possible during the agitation to ignore the 
wide differences which existed between the class interests of Patidars and 
Dublas. In addition, the class struggle of the adivasis of the eastern part of the 
taluka was dampened by intensive Gandhian constructive work in the area over 
the preceding five years, so that they too gave their support to a no-revenue 
campaign which was not central to their class Interests. 

In my opinion, Charlesworth is therefore wrong when he says that it is 
meaningless to identify a distinct class within the peasantry as the motivating 
force behind the Bardoli Satyagraha. This was essentially a movement of the 
Patidar peasants. More important, however, is his failure to understand the 
underlying causes of the protest of the Bardoli peasants, In his bland insistence 
that they must have been motivated by short-term economic grievances we are 
reminded of E.P. Thompson’s cautionary words to those many historians of our 
day who believe that the masses can be motivated only by crude economic 
stimuli. In Thompson's words: ‘Too many ofour growth historians are guiltyofa) , 
crass economic reductionism, obliterating the complexities of motive, 
behaviour, and function, which, if they noted it in the work of their marxist 
analogues, would make them protest’ (Thompson, 1971: 78]. In succumbing to 
this error, Charlesworth has failed to understand the complex manner in which 
the long-term economic interests of the peasants of Bardoli found their 
expression in various types of politicalaction over two decades. Rather, hesettles 
lor a most unconvincing short-term economic explanation for their militancy 
which tells us virtually nothing about the real causes ofthe Bardoli Satyagrahaof 
1928. j x 

To conclude, I wouldargue that the Bardoli Satyagraha was basedon long-term 
politico-economic grievances. Because the chief object of attack was the. 
British colonial state and because the movement was non-violent, the Gandhian 
leaders and other elite nationalists gave enthusiastic support to the protest. 
Largely as a result of this support, the agitators achieved their aims, and the 
satyagraha was deemed an outstanding success. However, the fact that it was 
considered such a success does not make it necessarily the most important or 
chief form of peasant agitation in India during the perjod 1914-47, as ; 
Charlesworth argues. In fact, wecan designate several equally important types of ^ 
peasant movement during this period. In the hill and jungle tracts there were s. 
many powerful movements by adrvasis who were fecling the impact of colonial E. 
exploitation in an intense form during this period. In thezamindariand talukdari na 
controlled regions of India there were a large number of movements by a wide ` 
range of peasant castes, classes and communities against their semi-feudal 
overlords. These movements reached a crescendo inthe | 940s and they led tothe * 
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abolition of direct semi-feudal rule in most areas after Indian independence 
Thus to say that the case of Bardoli — an agitati 


NOTES 


l. For a full examination of such a process sce S. Amin [1976]. 
2. Thus Lenin writes: 


There were two historical Prerequisites for ca 
certain sums of moncy in the hands of indiv 
level of development of commodity product 
worker who is ‘free’ in a double sense: free of a 
labour power, and free from the land and all 
unattached labourer, a ‘proletarian’, who c. 
power. [Lenin, 1977: 30]. 

In volume one of Capital, Marx argues that although commodity production is found in pre- 
capitalist socieites, capital itself“, , . can spring into life, only when the owner of the means ol 
production and subsistence meets in the market with the free labourer selling his labour-power 
And this one historical condition comprises a world's history.' IMarx, 1974: 167.) He continues 
on the same page in a footnote: 


The capitalist epoch is therefore characterised by this, that labour power takes in the 
€yes of the labourer himself the form of a commodity which is his property; his labour 
consequently becomes wage-labour. On the other hand, it isonly from this moment that 
the produce of labour universally becomes a commadity. 


w 


. As Charlesworth rightly points out, these populist tendencies are found in the writings of Eric 
Wolf (Charlesworth, 1980: 263-4], and it is for this reason that inthis essay I take Hamza Alavi as 
the leading contemporary Marxist proponent of the middle peasant theory. 


4. Thus E. Le Roy Ladurie [1980: 53] estimates that there was a difference of about fifty to one 
between the wealth of the richest and poorest peasant households in fourteenth century 
Montaillou. In the case of India, A.M. Shah has shown, usingold village records, that there were 


marked differentiations amongst the peasantry of Gujarat at the advent of British rule [4. Shah, 
1964: 190-223). 


5. For instance, in my doctoral thesis of 1975, I used the standard Lenin 


D ist definitions for rich, 
middle and poor peasants [Hardiman, 1975; 315-16]. 


6. The reasons for this are complex, and there is no room to examine them here. For details, 
Hardiman [1981]. 


7. Seealso Alavi, 1973 (b): 56-57, where he says: ‘Inthe 
ties of kinship do not constitute them into politic 


authority of landlords who exploit and dominate 
economic dependence.’ 


sce 


case of sharecroppers, however, horizontal 
al groups because they are subject to the 
them; they are bound by vertical ties of 


8. Papers Relaung to the Second Revision Settlement of the Bardoli Taluka including Valod Mahal of 
the Surat District, Bombay: Government Press, 1932, p.12. 
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** Bombay Government Report to Government of India, 9 Junc 1928, India Office Library, L/P 


& J /6/984 /28. 


19. Report of 31 October 1921, Secret Bombay Presidency Police Abstracts of Intelligence, 192 il; 
p.1717. 


I. Gandhi to Kunvarji Mehta, January 1917, Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. 13, Delhi: 
Publications Division, p. 328. 


12 Census of India 1931, Vol. XIX, Baroda, Part I, Bombay: Times of India Press, 1932, pp. 385-6. 


13. In one example of January 1923, Chodras of 64 villages met together. Secret Bombay Presidency 
Police Abstracts of Intelligence, 1923, p. 88 


M. Secret Bombay Presidency Police Abstracts of Intelligence, 1924, pp. 147 & 158-9, Interview with 
Mohan Parikh (Narhari's son) in Bardoli. 


15. For further details on adivasi support for the Bardoli Satyagraha see G. Shah, 1974. 
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The Roots of Rural Agitation in India, 
1914-1947: A Reply to Hardiman 


Neil Charlesworth* 


Tan rures a reply to Da vid Hardiman's recent criticism of my article on 
€ middle peasant thesis and its applicability to late colonial India. It 


challenges Hardiman's notion of the middle peasantry as too narrow and 
the indisputable Leninist definition. Further, itemphasizes the emergence S. 
more flexible agrarian economy and society which, whilst not t 
capitalist’, renders redundant the concept of a traditional middle peasantr 4 
Finally, Hardiman's interpretation of the Bardoli campaign of | 928 and i 


implications for understandin, r itati 1 ri i r 
< gru al agitations in British 
? 8 ish India are c itically 


ram Pese mi pen the “middle peasant thesis" and its applicability to the 
RH P d m ndia should have received so intricate and challenging a 
de BP asithat by David Hardiman [Hardiman, 1981]. Hardiman questions my 
i P En or the theory, whose validity for the India of 1914-1947 | had reviewed 
Aera ly [Charlesworth, 1950). Further, he provides his own account of the 
significance of my case study, the Bardoli campaign of 1928, and its implications fo 
explaining peasant agitations in colonial India. —— i ( Ai 
i NE E Hardiman seems to me to commit that cardinal academic sin of berating 
- or alleged misunderstandings, whilst himself misunderstanding the basis of m 
argument. | find three main areas of difficulty created by his comments. Firstl 7 
Hardiman seeks to impose upon me his own precise definitions of the middle 
peasantry and their expected political behaviour, definitions which are far from 
incontrovertible, whatever theoretical approach one adopts. Secondly, he fails to 
understand my characterization of economic and social change in peasant India 
assuming that I equate ‘commercialization’ and ‘capitalism’, when-quite deliberately- 
Í did not even use the latter term! Finally-even within his own interpretative 
由 ~ I find unconvincing Hardiman's argument that rural agitations like the 
ER campaign formed "Part of the broad nationalist sruggle against colonial rule 
aged during the first half of the twentieth century by certain classes (or perhaps 
semi-classes) within Indian society’ [Hardiman, 198]: 373]. t 
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In discussing what I called "the middle peasant thesis? [was deliberately confronting a 
broad church. The thesis grew up within a wide philosophical tramework and Eric 
Wolf, peremptorily dismissed by Hardiman, remains along with Hamza Alavi its 
most articulate general proponent. The empirical basis of the discussion has also been 
wide-ranging, a tradition maintained within the Indian specialist studies. In. for 
example, the collection where one of Hardiman's articles is published [Low, 1977]. 
there are several accounts identifying a "middle peasantry ot greatly varying type and 
on very different assumptions from those of Hardiman 

Hardiman. however, insists on his own strict definition ot the middle peasantry, 
one which depends strongly on orientation towards the labour market: ‘whether a 
peasant hires labour, makes do without hiring labour or has to sell his own labour 
power’ [Hardiman, 1981: 370]. Further, Hardiman believes that this is exclusively the 
Leninist definition. Now this might be all very well (though, of course, narrowing the 
terms of debate), if there was indeed a pure. universally agreed Marxist-Leninist 
concept of the middle peasantry, But there is not. Jacques Pouchepadass, in an 
important article published about the same time as my own | Pouchepadass, 1980]. 
points, like me, to the difficulties of isolating the middle peasantry and especially 
emphasizes the imprecisions within the Marxist-Leninist literature: the Categorizat- 
ions used, for instance, by Engels or Mao Tse-tung vary and adapt over time, with 
little acknowledgement of strictly defined, common assumptions. 

Lenin’s writings share this characteristic. The classic Leninism of The Development 
of Capitalism in Russia does indeed seem to depict a numerous middle peasantry, 
largely remote from the labour market (though occasionally forced to hire out its 
labour) and under intense economic pressure [Lenin, 1900]. Again, in the pamphlet 
To the Rural Poor of 1903, which Hardiman quotes, the tundamentals of this view 
certainly persist; though Lenin here stresses that middle peasants do own some 
important assets — possession of a pair of draught animals is one definition — and he 
now numbers them at just two million households out of a total ten million (Lenin, 
1961: 387]. At this point, Lenin regarded the Russian middle peasantry as a politically 
wavering but potentially crucial shock-force to be won over for the revolution: a 
"struggle for the middle peasant is going on everywhere" (Lenin, 1961: 388]. However, 
in subsequent years, whether because of lessons deduced trom political events »r the 
supposed progress of agrarian change, Lenin's description ot the middle peasants 
seems to change. In The Agrarian Programme of Social Demo racy in the First Russian 
Revolution, written in 1907, they have become a small minor ity of around one million 
landholders, markedly superior to the mass of ^ruined peasants’ and “possessing an 
approximately average amount of land. sutficient to conduct farming in a tolerable 
way' [Lenin, 1962: 226). This rising momentum in social classification, as 
Pouchepadass illustrates (Pouchepadass, 1980: 142-3]. is strongly evident in Lenin's 
late writings. By 1920 (even against the background, hardly favourable to upward. 
mobility, of War Communism) middle peasants are defined as "those small tarmer$. 
who. (1) either as owners or tenants, hold plots of land that are also small but, under. 
capitalism, are sufficient not only to provide, as a general rule, a meagre subsistence 
lor the family and the bare minimum needed to maintain the tarm, but also produce & 
certain surplus which may in good years at least, be converted into capital; (2) quite. 
frequently (for example, one farm out of two or three) resort to the employment of 
hired labour’ [Lenin, 1966: 156]. 4 

Even Hardiman's ‘Leninist definitions. then, depend on selective choice within 
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Lenin's writings. Of course, with so massive à corpus some variation and inconsis- 
tency is inevitable, but there is an evolution in the Leninist 
and after the 1905 Revolution which it is h 
tmmense difficulties that I delibe 
range of views on basic e 


"middle Peasantry before 
ard to ignore, It was because of such 
rately opted tor deser iptions aim 
i CONOMIC orientation and function, 
autonomy" and the possession of sufficient land "to meet family consumption needs 
[C harlesworth, 1980: 263] I see no more conflict with the range of Lenin's views th; 

in Hardiman's more specialist definitions à i AE 


ed at synthesizing a 
In stressing ‘comparative 
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However, the problems Hardiman creates in this area are very minor sins when 
compared with his misrepresentation of my interpretation of economic and SO “ial 
change. Within the second page of his article he is claiming of me: ‘what he : RA m 
be arguing is that the transition to capitalism had occurred in rural India NS ii 
twentieth century’ *[Hardiman, 1981: 368]. But I argued nothing of the sort, and fi 
à very good reason. There is. as most will know, a great debate currently ra ina ab m 
the Mode of production in contemporary Indian agriculture!. In Me üt 
dominant mode, a range of indicators has been highlighted by the partici ron 
including inter alia the extent of commodity production. whether. landless 让 
are genuinely free wage labourers, the penetrative influence of rural ca ital on 
production relations in agriculture and the significance of tenancy and dr LEM. Ding 
IMcEachern, 1976]. In this context, to talk of ‘capitalism’ would be to imply a mu 
economic and social conditions — certainly beyond those contained in Hardiman's 
again rather constricted definition of capitalism — which are not essential to the ide 
debate about the middle peasant thesis. In Short. my arguments do not in any sense 
depend on a definitive adjudication on whether India was capitalist or not. Vas 
On the other hand, | certainly do have to demonstrate that particular processes ot 
economic and social change had overtaken my broadly defined middle peasantry 
Here | presented my concept of "'commercialization', admittedly — like all our 
language in this area—notan ideal or original word, but as | thought I had emphasized 
[Charlesworth 1980; 276, n.6) a Convenient summarizing device, Hardiman 
lowever, after Previously assuming that J believe in an early transition to capitalism 
here interprets my meaning very narrowly. He infers that I am simply referring to 
farming for the market and so can, then. quite reasonably point out that Nn 
operations had existed in parts of India in the medieval period [Hardiman 1981: 368] 
Since this misunderstanding has arisen, | clearly here should say somethin more 
about what I meant by 'commercialization'. i 4 i 
Atone level 'commercialization' does indeed signily an enhanced commitment and 
greater Priority to Production for the market, To reiterate, in Bardoli the extent of 
and Blowing cotton Increased by over 50 per cent between the mid 1590s and the mid 
I 20s. reaching nearly a third of the total cultivated area by the | 
[Charlesworth, 1980: 270]. This was presumably in response to r 
Cotton prices and rising demand from at home and the buoyant Japanese cotton 
industry. Yet the expansion in commercial Crops occurred throughout many areas of 
Gujarat involving, in particular. tobacco cultivation as well as cotton. Crispin Bates 
ma recent survey of Kheda (Kaira) District, characterizes the early twentieth century 
as “the start of a second revolution in cash-crop production with the expansion of 
cultivation taking place on a much broader basis and surpassing nineteenth-centurs 
development [Bares, 1981: 808). However, more Interesting and significant are the 
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range of social and tenurial developments accompanying these processes. In the 
nineteenth century it is arguable that cash-erop cultivation was predominantly the 
work of established rich peasant groups, creatine perhaps increased social stratifi- 
cation but otherwise few substantive changes ii the nature ol agrarian society, Yet by 

the early twentieth century a more Iluid social sum ture seems to have been emerging 
on the land. I quoted previously the 1911 Census € ommissioner's characterization 

that'amanreceivesrent fromone personand paysrenttounother and the evidence that 

peasants were coming to play a greater variety of economie roles [Charlesworth, 1980: 

265]. This increased flexibility is also revealed in the nature of early twentieth-century 

lamine and scarcity: the large and speedy migrations from areas threatened with 

food-grain deficiency to find employment elsewhere?. 

The nature of change can be most clearly illustrated by examining the tenurial 
situation, There would be agreement that. because ol the impact of periodic famine 
and scarcity, overall population was not rising very rapidly in early twentieth-century 
Gujarat. Yet the number of holdings recorded in the revenue records seems to have 
been increasing considerably. Statistics for the Northern Division of the Bombay 
Presidency (which roughly coincides with the British areas of Gujarat) reveal that 
numbers of holdings up to five acres in size Brew from 219,519 to 309,884 and the total 
number of holdings rose by a similar amount between 1904-05 and 1916-17 alone3. In 
the absence of serious population pressure. the obvious explanation of the 
phenomenon seems to be fragmentation of units of occupation by landholders and 
the entry of additional numbers into the landholding group. This last point would 
accord with Harold Mann's conviction that during the 1910s numbers of "pure 
agricultural labourers throughout western India were diminishing: "they either leave 
the land for the towns . . . or acquire an interest in land and cultivate at least in part 
on their own account’, This, too, returns us to the Bardoli situation which I outlined. 
By the 1920s much of the land was rented out: former labourers were able to acquire a 
stake in landholding [Charlesworth, 1980; 271] 

I am arguing, then, that during the first quarter of the twentieth century a more 
flexible agricultural economy and agrarian social structure was emerging in areas like a 
Bardoli. Categorizations like ‘landowner’, ‘tenant’, ‘labourer’ and ‘smallholder’ had E 
become far from clear-cut, Now whether this indicates the presence of capitalism is a 
very different matter, In the absence here of any Necessary accumulation and rein- 
vestment of a surplus value it would seem to be at best an unusually constricted form. 
Indeed, in the sense that the dynamic seems to be the assimilation of growing 
numbers within the landholding and commerical system, it seems Nearer to a peculiar 
peasant landholding mode. 

But that, to reiterate, is not the issue, The greater economic and social flexibility 
would still undermine the unity of function and orientation within any middle 
peasantry, Their very independence and cohesion would be broken. Comparison 
with one classic example highlighted by the middle- peasant thesis can illustrate this. < 
In nineteenth-century Russia there clearly way a large, important middle peasantry. 
These were the peasants. originally barshchina seris and alter the 1861 emancipation 
still often under the aegis of landlord control. who nevertheless sought to? make a < 
living from cultivating their own holdings. This group was consistently united by 
powerful, common objectives: desire for more land and an overriding determination 
to maintain the village commune system against the interests of both the richest; 
whose profit-maximizing activities were thus restrained, and the poorest, whose best 
future lay as a proletariat divorced from the land. Here was the strong identity of 
interest which, I would submit, the middle-peasant thesis needs if itis to work, When 
we return, however, to Bardoli in the 1920s there is no sign of any similar unifying 
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lorces at work. Amidst the more flexible 
dissolved. o VN i 
Yet even the Russian case strikingly illustrates my suggestion that a powerful 
assertive and numerous middle peasantry is more obviously A ha 
Cause ol peasant protest and revolution. Locating the specific sources of turbulence 
within the peasantry amidst the events of 1905 and 1917 isa complex matter x js 
linkages created by part-peasant, Part-proletarian factory workers zy ico a id 
Johnson, 1979]. What is indisputable is that the peasant land NS of 1917 
brought Many previously landless households into the ranks of landownershi >. whil 
Partitioning ol large holdings concurrently occurred. The trend of E idle 
peasantization” continued for the first decade of the Soviet period. One indi NES i 
the process was the growth in number of peasant households E large fa "i : 
steadily parutioned, from a total of 19.5 million in 1917 to 24 million by Sri WER 
[Davies, 4980: 16). At the same time, extent of involvement in the m irket ie i i 
and leasing land. and in artisan activities contracted sharply. The middie I 
EAS, EE op the outcome of political breakdown and revolution 
PR M f di an ry with deep-seated land-hunger grievances a relatively free 
1€ countryside. After the Suppression of the uprising of 1857-58. < ‘| 
conditions never remotely existed in British India. MRI idu 


a CONSEQUENCE than d 


III 


A EUM D to the Bardoli campaign of J928 itself and to its wider political 
PUR: Bero ina iy opena puge I was concerned to highlight the implications of the 
ent for the gencral interpretations of peasant protest, This was certainly not to 
ae re role of Caste and political organization - especially the Baid Ya 
kot dei PM reformers among the adivasiy of the east — in Providing 
a ae Rene These themes have been examined before [Bharr, 1970); 
ees ca i Er i ut are discussing the political progress of the Bardoli 
es n Ign. yeu d claim that other Particular factors, hitherto relatively neglected in 
5 e SJENA The eventual outcome, for example, depended much 
pie QUBTES zation at provincial level and on political responses. and 
administrative policy within the Bombay government. 
N oe cue d dune 1928 the Bombay authorities were isolated and embattled on 
BELA A lome ground over the Bardoli Issue. "It must be admitted’, conceded the 
Cage nent: hai public opinion owing to the predominant influence ot 
Jujaratin ombay City has been mobilized against Government 5: even impeccably 
liberal organizations like the Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber were pressuring 
officials strongly. Figures like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whose support eave anes 
ae ae courted und expected. demanded an independent enquiry into the 
ae i pue assessment. Eight Members from Gujarat and three from Bombay 
Wd resigned from the Legislative. Councils. Even all this might have been 
resisted but lor one major political event: the imminent arrival of the Simon Com- 
misson to discuss possible constitutional change. The Bombay governments 
Ree en Was LO set up a committee trom the Legislative Council to work with the 
ne Dc Ruhe vital vote on this resolution was due on | August 1928. On 
VUE OAM i Bea i sop: the Bombay Governor, wrote to the Viceroy, Irwin, 
ee, mew t [ n Ds ago I could have definitely assured you that this resolution 
€ ave been passed: but all these troubles have necessarily made Government 
unpopular and now there was the possiblity of total non-cooperation with Simon? 
Ihe next day the Bombay Governor's Council decided on a new conciliation offer 
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and Wilson immediately went up to Simla to discuss the compromise plan directly 
with Irwin. As a result, there can be no doubt that the concession to the Bardoli 
protesters of a new independent enquiry, made at the Legislative Council meeting ol 
23 July, owed much to political fears for the viability of the Simon mission. The 
pay-off came with success for the authorities at the August vote. 

In fact, the Bombay government then thought it had won both ways. Wilson 
enthused that the acceptance of the enquiry by the Bardoli representatives formed "a 
serious blow to Patel's prestige" and "increases the prestige of Government? 
Certainly the two adjudicators, Broomfield and Maxwell, were expected to produce 
some compromise which would not undermine the basic principles of the revenue 
reassessment. Faced, however, with strictly limited room for manoeuvre, Broomfield 
and Maxwell looked about for any fundamental inconsistency in the arguments of 
either the revenue authorities or the protesters which would offer some simple 
solution. They soon found it in the declared policy that the Bardoli reassessment was 
seeking to determine and collect the ‘rental value’ of the land. Asa practical idea, 
rental value had been first developed within the Bombay revenue department by M. 
Webb in 1918, when, to justify his settlement of Belgaum raluk, he presented u full 
‘rental value index’ based on a large number of statistics of leases and rents?. The 
technique was noted by the Settlement. Commissioner, FG EH. Anderson, as 
‘ingenious? and under Anderson's enthusiastic recommendation rental value 
indices now became the main basis of Bombay settlements in the 1920s. Thus the 
Bardoli revision settlement was justified by a full panoply of rental value statistics 
The enshrinement of rental value was part lingering Ricardian ideology and part a 
desperate response to the need to provide a more "scientific! basis to reassessments as 
revenue department practice came under increasing political scrutiny. However, the 
concept was from the start a broken reed. Webb himself had stressed of his rental 
value index ‘that I use it only to test the conclusions arrived at by other means": rent 
statistics were notoriously fraught with difficulties over unray elling "true rents’, since 
so many payments were \inextricably intertwined with servicing of debt obligations. 
Further, it seemed highly inconsistent to base settlements on rents paid by tenants in 
ryotwari regions where the tenurial norm was supposedly peasant proprietorship. 
Broomfield and Maxwell seized on these obvious weaknesses as the way out of the 
Bardoli impasse. Clearly they could reasonably condemn the rental statistics as 
inaccurate and misleading as the foundation for reassessment and hence propose a 
downward revision of rates (Broomfield and Maxwell, 1929]. But, in this way, the 
Bardoli victory owed much to the prior administrative prejudices and policies of the 
Bombay revenue department. 

Delineating the range of influences, then, behind the Bardoli campaign and its 
outcome is an immensely complicated affair. Yet this emphatically does not 
invalidate the quest for the main locus and motivation within peasant society, which 
had been the objective of my article./ Here, however, we encounter a major. 
difference of opinion. which cannot be ascribed to any misunderstanding, between ~ 

| Hardiman and myself. Hardiman's argument is that a long-term crisis’ in the € iujarat 
| economy led the Patidar class turned caste to turn against “their local oppressors, the’ 
{colonial bureaucracy’ in a "broad nationalist struggle". This is to be contrasted with? 
my own view of a potentially arousable peasantry facing. however, difficulties of. 
| coalescing and asserting themselves and, even with effective caste organization andi 


i campaigning traditions, requiring specific grievances to achieve maximum political; 


[ impact. } j 
Which interpretation does the evidence most closely support? As an aside, it is 
perhaps ironic that Hardiman berates me for allegedly having capitalism emerge early? 
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EE E the existence of a medieval class group which only later 
gradually into a caste’ [Hardiman, 198]: 372] 

i IE EAS) fatis » i - However, a major 
Ben dd Hardiman S view seems to be the absence of any evidence before ts 
E p n S a of a powerful and united "broad nationalist Struggle’ within 
mI ee n : jns Sources, it is true, mirror the easy assurances of officialdom on 

eas oyaities and hence are likely to understate agrarian protest. It would be 


peur suave agencies (according with my own view of the potential for peasant 
n). Nevertheless, it would be impossible to deny that large-scale organized 


recognizes, at le aphical s i 

$ i EN E ae geographical spread of Integrated protest was never so great 

B us a ina (Gough, 1973: 10]. Any realistic view of rural agitation in 
r a has surely to recognize the impediments to and constraints on 


Bardoli campaign itself, for I— and o i 
zardoli tself, - thers — would Interpret the themes of the peri 
rather differently. The great "Chappan' famine of 1899-1900 undoubtedly cs 


ieee ee the famine year became ‘used as a landmark for reckoning dates 
following on RT parts of Gujarat, with the persistence of periodic scarcity in the 
of Dholka taluk i A recovery was slow and limited. The population, for example, 
二 m medabad District was, at the census of 1911, still lower than at 
harbinger of a “flay ^ ot the worst the massive failure of the rains of 1899 was the 
pie This m » Ic a ecological disaster which reduced formerly cultivable land 
taluks of Matar RE OE western areas of Kheda (Kaira) District within the 
including visitations b ds medabad, Persistently unfavourable conditions here - 
valebit y locusts and caterpillars, occasional winter frosts and floods as 

5 drought — restricted cultivation and Matar taluk's population fell by 29 per 


EA Dere, i; PEE PEROT I diferent aspect to e story. Alongside the 
ESROn. a ; came, during the first quarter of the twentieth century 
growing agricultural diversification and, in response to price incentives. ra idly 
E UR Puch for the market. Even Dholka taluk witnessed ‘the PO TED 
Zab) nA n eara under the crop leapt up from 7,250 acres in 1896-97 to 
dd dial a im AE the very time when one might have expected firm 
dn ER ards the ood-grains, What seems to have been occurring in such 
PS Eo eme differentiation In economic performance within peasant groups. 
ii be Er ioo glib to depict the process as simply a rich peasant 
Ee cr pear the expense of poor peasants and labourers: in the 
ee mae pa not p holka complaints are made of the scarcity of sathis 
B NE ec jo is greatly increased wages they command. Their independence js 
Mai on remark of employers that ‘if the Sathi is not satisfied, he 
o - This, of course, returns us-even in a ‘poor’ area like Dholka-to 
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the more complex and flexible economy of the twentieth century which forms the 
justification for our earlier argument 

Within Gujarat as a whole there was also marked regional differentiation, The 
great climatic and ecological disasters came in the north, within Kheda and 
Ahmedabad Districts. When we turn to a south Gujarat taluk like Bardoli, the notion 
of any fundamental breakdown in the early twentieth-century agrarian economy 
becomes even more difficult to sustain. To outline, again, the main elements of the 
situation: cotton cultivation extended by over a hall, reaching over 40,000 acres, 
between the revenue settlements of the mid-1890s and the mid-1920s. Cotton prices 
in Bardoli, at their peak in 1924, stood at four times above the norm of twenty years 
previously. However, almost all the expansion in cotton acreage had been paralleled 
by similar quantitative growth in the total cultivated area. so that, in aggregate terms, 
there was little ‘robbing’ of the food-grains area Population was rising. showing a 
firm recovery after the impact of the famine, but an overall increase of under five per 
cent between 1891 and 1921 indicated little pressure on subsistence [Charlesworth, 
1980: 270). I do not see here any economic impasse and I am not alone in rejecting this 
notion. Bates asserts of early twentieth-century Kheda District where the evidence 
is much more equivocal than in south Gujarat — "that we are not dealing with a 
long-term crisis for the lesser Patidar peasantry’ [Bates, 1981: 808]. In contrast, he 
believes, ‘the group of lesser Patidar peasants benefited trom a greater independence 
after the famine’ [Bates, 1981: 803). 

However, Hardiman, it should be conceded, argues that ‘although the early 
twentieth century was a period of relative economic hardship . . . these economic 
grievances were not the main cause of the agitations. Rather, these were agitations by 
a substantial peasant community for liberation from their local oppressors, the 
colonial bureaucracy' [Hardiman, 1981: 372]. Now. in examining this idea, the nature 
of any progressive force behind ‘oppression’ seems to me important. The Patidars 
may well have bitterly resented foreign rule but these attitudes, however deep- 
seated, would represent a constant which would then be aroused. to a lesser or 
Breater extent, by the evolution of official policy and practice. In short, how 
‘oppressive’ was the local bureaucracy in the early twentieth century? The interests of. 
the state and landholders crossed most directly over the issue of land revenue: its 
burdens could provide a natural and immediate source of violent conflict. Yet, over 
India asa whole, there can be little doubt that the real levels of land revenue, however 
heavy previously, were deteriorating (ast during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee commented on the twenty years 
before 1923-4 that "while prices have risen by 117 per cent, the land revenue has risen 
by only 20 percentand . . . a portion even of this rise must be due to the increase by7 


per cent in the area sown''8, Inflation was doing its work on a tax whose rates were 
fixed for at least 30 years, In Bardoli, which had sutfered only a relatively small ` 


enhancement in the 1890s, the phenomenon is even more emphatic. F.G.Hy 
Anderson pointed out that even the reassessment of the 1920s represented "m 
increase of only 17 per cent over the rates which were in lorce about a century agot 
whilst, of course, prices and the extent of cultivation had grown severalfold. | 
Now all this is not to adjudicate on the absolute extent and burden of land reven 


What Anderson's statement might especially highlight is the intense weight of early > 


British assessment. Yet the powerful point remains that. during the first quarter. 
the twentieth century, the Bardoli land revenue was at its least ‘oppressive’. It is hag 
to argue. too, that other aspects of policy and administration especially challeng 

Patidar interests. There was no legislation, in Bombay Presidency, on tenant Q 
labourer rights to embarrass landowners. The shitting pattern of taxation, in wh ch 
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The interesting and vigorous debate between WINS and Charlesworth [Wells, 1979, 
, AN 1981; and Charlesworth, 1980] has produced a large measure of agreement on the 
graria Question’, Collected Works, important issue of the proletarianisation of English farm labourers, but it has also 
generated a fierce disagreement on the crucial 


topic of rural social protest between 
1790 and 1850. The point at issue, to stat 


e it simply, \is concerned with the question of 
Mera, what the characteristic methods of protest were durihg the first half of the nineteenth 
C-achern, Doug, 1976, ‘The Mod ion i T 3 century. Wells has argued that covert protest was the\ignificantand enduring feature 

Vol. 6, No. 4, reee cionin India’, Leura of Contemporary Asia, A unrest in the English myene Charlesworth, who is accused SORS a 
vested interest in overt protest, has argued that arson Nttacks were peripheral to the 
mainstream of the protest movement in East AnpgNa, which, until 1830, was 
characterised by collective unrest, Their difference of opinion has been exaggerated 
still further by Wells. In his emphatic rejoinder he wrote: 


ts eR. 


Ww One ae, esis, 100, easan Classes in Twentieth Century Agrarian Movements in 
JE awm et al. eds., P, in Hi. i i ; 
Calais. rove Dileri S easants in History. Essays in Honour of Daniel Thorner, 


Ip. Cisnshyan, 194, Traditional Society and Political Mobilization: the Experience of j ; ) 

yagraha 1920-1928", Contributions to Indian Sociology, New Series, No. 8. Charlesworth's claim that arson reached appreciable p oportions only after the 
[ Swing episode is flatly confuted by the known facts, lel alone those which will 
emerge from further research (Wells, 1981: 527). 


I will return to the ‘known facts’ in due course, hut before | 
general observations need to be made. 

Let me make it clear from the outset that I have no vested intdtest in overt protest, 
nor do I possess shares in Bryant and May matches. My one plece of research has) 
been concerned with rural unrest in Norfolk and Suffolk, 1830-180, and this had led 
me to consider arson. poaching, animal maiming and almost ever conceivable Dorm? 
of collective overt protest. ' I, in common with Wells, feel a sense o junease about th 
academic preference for the historical landmarks — Swing [Hobsbawn and Rude 
1973]. Tolpuddle [Marlow, 1974] and Arch (Horn, 1971] to name but three — whic 


dà so I feel a number of: 


“J.E. Archer is a history lecturer at Edge Hill College of Higher Education, Ormskirk, Lancashire, 
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peasants - whether Marxist or populist - haveall related to the impact of capitalism on 
peasant societies, and 1 presumed that Charlesworth had this debate in mind. It 
appears that this was not so. ; À 
Charlesworth's argument, rather, is that Indian peasant society was becoming more “> 
‘lexible’ during the early twentieth century, so that the solidarity of the middle 
peasantry was undermined. What is meant by this concept of "flexibility? Going by 
what Charlesworth says in his reply, it means, firstly, that Indian peasants were 
growing more cash crops for the market, and, secondly, that it was becoming more 
difficult to categorize peasants as ‘tenants’, ‘labourers’. ‘smallholders’ and so on, 
because they were increasingly involved in a number of economic activities. As | 
| 


evidence of this ‘flexibility’ he cites ‘the large and speedy migrations from areas 
threatened. with food-grain deficiency to lind employment elsewhere’ during the 
famines of the early twentieth century. This argument is not convincing. The idea, for i 
instance, that ‘pure’ categories such as tenant, ‘labourer’, ‘smallholder’ were becoming | 
increasingly muddled ignores the fact that these were always rather artificial categories 1 
in the Indian context. The argument that famine migration reveals increased 

llexibility is hard to accept, for have not medieval as well as modern peasants shown 
such flexibility? In times of famine the stark choice for the peasant has always been 
between migration or starvation. Most important of all, commercialization of bo 
agriculture does not, in itself, induce greater peasant enterprise and capitalist-style 

flexibility, as Shahid Amin's masterly study of relations ol production in Gorakhpur ; 
during the early twentieth century reveals. Although I referred to this work in my 3 
rejoinder, Charlesworth does not yet appear to have taken account of it.6 The concept 
of ‘flexibility’ therefore needs to be worked out far more rigorously before it can be 
taken seriously. In fact, it would appearto be yet another surrogate for'capitalism', for 
in classical economics capitalists are supposed to be flexible in their reaction to market 
lorces. 

Even assuming that Indian rural society was becoming more ‘flexible’, there is no 
reason to believe that this undermined in any serious manner the primary units of 
solidarity in this society, namely the solidarities of caste and community. In my 
opinion, these solidarities were, ifanything, strengthened as a result of British rule, and 
this is the phenomenon which needs to be explained. Satish Mishra's recent article in i 
this journal, which challenges Charlesworth's economics, can help us here.” If, as ii 
Mishra argues, there was long-term stagnation in the rural economy of Bombay 
Presidency - rather than growth as Charlesworth has maintained - then we would not 
expect to see any great change in the rural social structure, and thus existing rural 
solidarities would have continued largely unchanged during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Mishra'sargument for economic stagnation coupled with my 
linding* that there was no rapid class polarization underlying the nationalist ; 
movement in rural Gujarat constitute, 1 believe, a powerful argument against DN 
Charlesworth's entire framework of analysis. 


> 


3 ROOTS OF PEASANT AGITATION IN BARDOLI TAI UKA 


In the third section of his reply, Charlesworth reiterates his argument that the roo 
cause of the Bardoli Satyagraha of 1928 lay in'a coincidence of. . . events’: namely, 
slump in cotton prices at the same time as the land revenue was raised by 22 per cent; 
He rejects my counter argument: that although the Bardoli Satyagraha was triggere 
off by this development, its roots lay in a far longer-term process, namely the 
movement for the political assertion of the Patidar peasants of Gujarat and their stron: 
commitment to the nationalist movement led by Gandhi in Gujarat since 1918. 
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cconomic. Because he regards non-economic grievances as marginal, he ends up by 
adopting a very a-historicalapproach, On page 273 of his reply he writes: ‘The Patidars 


may well have bitterly resented foreign rule but these attitudes, however deep-seated, 
would represent a constant which would then be aroused. to a lesser or greater extent, 
by the evolution of official policy and practice.’ The nationalist sentiments of the 
Patidar peasants are thus written off as some kind of residual peasant obscurantism 
which was always bubbling beneath the surface, but which did not become‘important’ 
until economic grievances appeared. Some of the most important questions regarding 
the peasants of Bardoli are thus ignored. Why did Bardoli, which was known as a 
‘quiet area in the nineteenth century, become a centre for strong peasant agitations in 
the years 1920-22, 1928, 1930-34 and 1942-3? Why were the peasants of Bardoli such 
fervent nationalists? How did their political consciousness evolve over time? There is 
nothing ‘constant’ about such issues. They are all historical problems which must be 
grappled with if we are to understand the events of 1928. 


NOTES 


I. Neil Charlesworth, ‘The Roots of Rural Agitation in India, 1914-1947: A Reply to 
Hardiman’, The Journal of Peasant Studies (hereafter JPS), 9:4 July 1982. Charlesworth's 
original article was in JPS 7:3 April 1980, My rejoinder was in JPS 8:3 April 1981. 


2. Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works Vol.l. Peking, 1967, p.138. 


3. For example, Eric Wolf's definition: *Middle peasantry relers to a population which has 
secure access to land of its own and cultivates it with family labour’ (emphasis added). E. 
Wolf, Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century, London, 1973, p 291. Contrast this with Mao 
Tse-tung's definition in Selected Works Vol.l, p.138, which says that many middle peasant 
own land, some only own part of their land and rent the test, others own no land at all and 
rent all that they cultivate. For Mao, ow nership rights are not therefore an essential defining 
feature. d 


4. This is argued quite clearly in the concluding chapter to Wolfs Peasant Wars of the 
Twentieth Century. 

5. For an elaboration of this point see: Daniel and Alice Ihorner, "Agrarian Revolution by 
Census Redefinition’, Land and Labour in India, Bombay, 1974, pp.138-41. B 


6. Unfortunately, this is probably because it has only been available until recently as an 
unpublished thesis. It has now been published as: Shahid Amin, Sugarcane and Sugar in 


Gorakhpur: An Inquiry into Peasant Production For € 'apitalist. Enterprise in Colonial ` 


» India, Delhi, 1984. 


X 7. Satish Chandra Mishra, 'Commercialisation, Peasant Differentiation and Merchant Capital 
in Late Nineteenth-Century Bombay and Punjab’, in JPS 10:1 October 1982. 


8. The argument is set out in full in my Peasant Nationalists of Gujarat: Kheda Distridf 


1917-1934, Delhi, 1981, pp.246-50. i 
9. G.D. Patel, The Land Revenue Settlements and the British Rule in India, Ahmedabad, 196' 
pp.337-8. \ 
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THE PEASANT IN INDIAN HISTORY * 


cip We ; 
Le ee 


Irfan Habib : p 


Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I am deeply grateful to the Executive Committee of the Indian History 
Congress for electing me President of the present session. It is a position. 5 
that has been. immensely elevated by the distinction of my predecessors 
and by the prestige of this. Congress as the premier organisation of the 
P historians of India. 


In conferring on me this honour the Congress has been probably 
influenced by its interest in the field in which much of my modest work 
has been undertaken; namely, agrarian history. I therefore seek the 
indulgence of the members to present for their consideration a tentative . | 
interpretation of the Bice -modern history of the Indian peasantry. NN. 


2 recognition that peasants, who constitute the largest single segment of 

mankind, may have a special part to play inshaping our destinies. In 
28 interpreting the historical qualities of the peasantry, Chayangv and Mao. 
Tse-tung offer two widely different, even opposite, outlooks. Yet both 
them have inspired renewed explorations into the past of the peasant 
with a view to discovering its capacities of resistance and change. 


processes : D. D. Kosambi and R. S. Sharma, together with D 
Thorner, brought the peasants into the study of Indian history fo 
first time. In the following address the debt to these and other schol cs fe 
knowledge as well as inspiration would be obvious, 


A rigorous | dao, of the peasant is desirable, t thou hi 
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sian own; Working with his own implements and using the labour of his , 

| family. This definition, which would be acceptable to Marxists as well i i 
as to Chayanov in so far as it goes, omits any consideration of the extent ES oJ 
of use of hired labour and the control over land. The moment these are we UU 
considered, the peasants seem to fall apart into different aias hus e tess 
for example, the Marxists would distinguish the Yich peasant (with exten- 
sive use of hired labour), the'middle peasant (mainly using family-labour), 
and the "poor peasant (with land insufficient to absorb the whole of 
family lobour) But this distinction is accompanied by yet another, 
based on property relations. We can then recognise, as separate categories, 


the"peasant-proprietor; the peasant with Some claim to permanent or $^ Sae o» 


long-term occupancy; and the seasonal share-cropper, These do not (ande Me rs 
need not) directly coincide with the three mentioned earlier, though in 3 Se 
practice many poor peasants, and very few rich peasants, are share- 
croppers. There is then the distinction by ‘wealth’ alone : Ownership of 

more expensive and productive devices, better cattle, more fertile land. a 
This again may partly overlap the other classifications, The ‘stratification’ į 

that we would be meeting with can be viewed in the context of all these/ 

three criteria; and it will be noticed that I would be using evidence of any 


of the three kinds of classification to establish differentiation within the! 
peasantry. 


While landless labourers are not peasants, they form with the pea- 
sants the working agricultural population ; and their history teo (which 
In many ways has been different from that of the peasants) remains for an 
me a part of peasant history, 


Finally, any study of the peasants must involve an enquiry into how ^ 
they pay rent or surrender their surplus. This necessitates the shifting of 3- 
the focus, from time fo time, from the exploited to the exploiters. But 
without seeing the peasants in their actual relation with the exploiting 
. classes there can be no peasant history ; the relationship is crucial. : 


D ET iE XA 
| The Origins : The Indus Basin 

The stage at which  peasants originate witbín a society must 
naturally arrive only after agriculture is established as a major provider 
offi od. A family can then spend the larger part of its labour-time on 

the cultivation of plants and the harvesting of the seed. In this proccess P 

Ld "d 
Pau mm 


* in the Belan valley and ‘rabi’ in the Kachhi plain. The cultivated tracts 
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not only do the food-gatherers (mainly hunters) turn into producers; 
the monogamistic family itself evolves as a basic unit of social 
organisation. 


When plant seeds are gathered in :he wild, there is of course ne 
agriculture. Mesolithic communities like those of Chopni Mando (in the 


valley of the Belan, a tributary of the Son) among the Vindhyan fooi 
hills, who consumed wild rice, belong to the pre-history of agriculture. 
Domesticated plants came with the Neolithic Revolution; and two zones 
where crops were raised have been identified within the India of the pre- 
1947 frontiers. The first isin the Belan valley itself (Kodihwa and 
Mahagara) where grains of cultiva'ed rice and bones of domesticated 
“cattle” and “sheep-goat” have been found within the period B.C. 6500 
to 4500. The second zone is that of the Kacchi plain south of the Bolan 
Pass—an arid area but experiencing seasonal floods from hill torrents. 
Here at Mehrgarh (6th to 3rd millennium BC) have been found rem: 

of barley (two-row as well as six-row) and wheat of three varieties (coi n= 
wheat, emmer and bread-wheat). The lowest levels give bones of wild * 
animals only: but the top two metres yield those of domestic cattle, a 
sheep and goats? 3 


The domestication of plants and, possibly later, that of cattle, 
marked a notable stage in human progress; but the full-blooded 
agricultural revolution was yet to come; the draught potential of cattle . | 
was still unexploited, and there was no trace of the plough, which alone | 
could assure a substantial seed : yield ratio. Moreover, given the paucity 
of the crops cultivated, there could only be one cropping season, ‘kharif? 


were in any case very restricted, since there were no means of clearing the 
dense forests and making land there fit for cltivation. Itis difficult to 
conjecture what the internal structure of the corp-raising communities 
was like; cultivation might still be a continuation of food-gathering with 
women as the “principals”, as Gordon Childe had thought.2 Men had 
to hunt and, later on, also to tend cattle for meat and milk. The ‘sexual? 
division of labour was not sufficient to produce a surplus which could 
create any class-divisons or even occupational stratification. In a much 
more advanced hoe-using neolithic community of Anatolia(6th millennium 
BC) W A. Fairservice, Jr., finds evidence of social “equalitarianism”’.? 
this should have been even more true of the Indian communities. 
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j the agricultural revolution and the first urban revolution 
in fact coincide in the Indus (Harappan) civilization, which calibrated 
carbon dating now places within BC 2600—1800.4 The fabric of Indus 
agriculture rested undoubtedly on plough cultivation. Since the ox had 

i already been converted into a draught animal for Pulling the bullock cart, 

the case for the Indus people using a plough should have been an unans- 
werable one in spite of Kosambi's Strong objection.5 The discovery of 
the furrows of a ‘ploughed field’ at Kalibangan has now met the doubts 
Over the absence of any positive evidence.“ The plough explains the really 
large extent of Indus agriculture, covering the north-western plains and 
extending into Gujarat, The Indus people raised wheat and barley (six- 
row), both of standard modern Indian varieties; in the Indus sites in 
Gujarat, rice has been found alonz with the bajra millet. The field pea 
represents pulses; and sesamum and a Species of brassica, the oilseeds.” 
The most remarkable of the Indus crops is cotton w 
‘industrial’ crops “The multiplicity of crops shows th 


hich ushers in the 
at the two-harvest 


full-time Occupation; and the presence of a peasantry asa social class 
must therefore be inferred, 


i 


But the very moment of the emergence of a peasantry is apparently 
also that of the emergence ofa differentiated Society. There seems to 
be no basis for the belief that there could ever have been a pure peasant 
society for any period, long or short, such as Burton Stein hypothesizes 

- for Sou h India in another chronological epoch.® Full-fledged agriculture 

meant creation of Surplus-enough to feed a certain number of non-pro- 

. ducers. In the arid zone in which agriculture must needs spread first, 

_ dykes and embankments to hold and divert flood waters were à pre-requi- 、 
Site; and these demand .a certain amount of social and administrative . 
erganisation—the bed-rock of Marx's Oriental Despotism.1 Finally, the 
control over bronze (alloy of copper and tin), an expensive meta], could 

. give a small town-based class an effective sway over a mass of stone-tool 

} using peasantry.” Cementing the structure created by these material 
1 Circumstances was a religion of gods, Superstitions and priests, which 

ts apparently bound the rulers and ruled alike in an awesome dread of 
change, giving to the Indus culture its characteristic 

. geographical terms as well as over time.12 

Qu toute Indus culture then not only gave Indi 

-Mohenjodaro, 


o 


dull uniformity in 


a its first cities in Harapsa 
but also its first peasantry. "The towns were to dísap- 


system was now firmly established; agriculture would henceforth be a | 7 
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pear with the fall of that culture; but what of the peasants? A ‘flood’ 
theory can explain the abandonment of a town or two; it cannot surely 
postulate the submergence of whole agricultural communities. There 
has therefore not been any valid or persuasive alternative to the hypo- 
thesis first boldly set forth by Wheeler in 1947, which was reinforced by 
Kosambi in 1956 through a brilliant interpretation of the R'gvedic 
hymns.3 This saw the Aryans as directly succeeding the Indus culture, 
Whose people they destroyed or subjugated. 


The success of the Aryans is ascribed to the possession of the honos 
and, still more, the horse-drawn chariot,15 Since, compared with all previ- 
ous armour.and weaponry, the chariot was an immensely expensive 
machine, its possession implied a pre-existing aristocracy.!$ It is therefore 
difficult to envision an early egalitarian stage within the Rigvedic society 
as has sometimes been suggested.” 


The state of agriculture glimpsed through the Rigveda shows the 
continuance of the ox-drawa plough (sira)8 The techno'ogy was still 
chalcolithic and the Rigvedic ayas is generally thought to mean copper, 
not iron. Barley (yava) is the chief foodgrain; but rice Seems to have 
begun to be cultivated in the upper Indus basin (‘Saptasindhavah’) so that 
the two-crop annual Cycle survived in a new form. But wheat. cotton and 
other crops ofthe Indus culture are not mentioned.1? Moreover, the 
Aryans seem to have regarded with scorn the dyke-based agriculture of 
their enemies: Indra would force open the dams that imprisoned the 
waters.?? Tt is possible that the change in agricultural conditions was linked 
to the disappearance of the cities with their markets and the supplanting 
of one structure of control by a completely different one. Pastoralism 
seems to have become more important, for the Aryans coveted wealth 
chiefly in the form of cows, horses and camels, along with slaves.2! 


Whatever the mechanism of control, the surplus still came from the > 
peasants. These formed the mass of the Aryan community, the vis, for 
the words for ‘cultivators,’ eritis and charsani, were often employed for 
the Aryan folk as a whole.22 The peasants were masters of their own 
fields (ksetrapati).? But such ‘free’ peasants belonged to the superior 
tribes: a larger population would seem to have comprised the subjugated 
dosyu communities compelled to part with grain and kine.?! In the lowest 
levels were the dasas working like ‘cattle,’ presumably on the field, or ten- 
ding the herds, for their masters.25 At the apex were the arislocracy(rajan- 
vas), proudly driving in their chariots with Indra as their model, and thel 
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priests (brahmanas), who presided over animal sacrifices and a complex 
ritual. A celebrated hymn in Book X of the Rigveda offers a picture of this 
class-divided society whose creation the hymn seeks to ascribe to divi- 
nily. However simplified, the varna scheme of the hymn seems to reflect 
faithfully the deep division of the peasantry into its free vis and the servile 
dasyus, who, transmuted as Vaisyas and Sudras, form respectively the 
tbird and fourth varnas. 


NG 


The long transition : The Gangetic Basin 

The next stage in the history of the Indian peasantry is domin 
by the clearing of extensive tracts in the G 
tedly a long and tortuous process, with its countless unrecorded heroisms 
and tragedies; and could not have taken place without substantial 
alterations in the mode of social organisation 


“Down to B.C. 2000 or thereabouts, agriculture was mainly confined? ^ 


ated ) i 
angetic basin. It was undoub- 


rp n 


1 hi to the Indus basin and its periphery, hardly ever venturing beyond the! And ^ 
| 4 30-inch isohyet. The arca of the heaviest concentration of rural" EE 
. + population in India today, the Gangetic basin, was probably then as ^7, . * ko 


TOM forested as was the Amazon basin not long ago. ( But with the | | 
i2 appearance of copper and the shafted axe, present in a late str | 
udi Mohenpjodaro;?* the first clearings could begin. These started naturally | 
=P enough from the drier or western side. The Copper Hoard people, using | 
ochre coloured pottery (OCP), first established a few scattered 
settlements in the Doab and -Rohilkhand during the earlier half of the l 
second millennium,?’ The succeeding ‘black and red ware’ (B & i) culture 
continued with the copper and stone industry; 
.. nded, though in the same sparse fashion, up to 
5 agricultural communities which, like the Rigved 


atum at s 


the settlements now exte- 
western Bihar. These were 
ic Aryans, raised rice and | 
itd barley, but not wheat. Two pulses, gram and khesari, also appear, along | 
i _ with black gram: and an unpublished identification would put even TN 
cotton among the OCP-level crops,25 xr y 


| These settlements could not, howeve i 
iron, or rather the coming of the metallurgy which can produce iron’ we 
rene 


ools with steeled edges.?? Iron being cheaper than copper, iron tools tend TE. 
o be substituted for bronze as well as stone blades, Moreover, with iron, 


er materials (such as bone arrowheads) too can be made more « aU 
impact of iron is therefore immediately reflected in the 2 


r, multiply until the coming of ex: 


"The archaeologists have been gradually pressing back the date of 
the introduction of iron ; on the present evidence, it is likely that its 
} arrival in the upper Gangetic basin took place around BC 1000 near the 
beginning of the Painted Grey Ware culture (c. BC 1100-500).% The 
archaeological evidence has not been precisely reconciled with the literary 
evidence; but it is practically certain that the PGW represents an ‘Aryan’ 
phase, for iron already begins to be mentioned in the late Vedic texts.31 


i 

In its immediate impact iron seems to have caused a rapid spread 
of the clearings, as can be established by comparing the large number OF 
PGW and contemporancous B. & R. settlements with those of the 
preceding OCP and B & R cultures over a much longer time-span sa Con- 
ditions conducive to the raising of wheat reappear; and new pulses and 
lentils are added to the crop-list.38 


(Agricultural conditions in the Gangetic basin were vastly different 
from those of the Indus culture.) Floodlands and dykes were of «only 


marginal significance here. The bounty of the monsoon liberated the ` 
peasant from those narrow strips to which alone the flood gave fresh 二 
doses of moisture and silt. In the Gangetic plains the yield would Improve « 


if after some years of cultivation one shifted one's field anew to virgin 
land ‘claimed from the forest). The ‘jhum’ method required collective . 


action by groups living in small migratory hamlets; aud this was basis.. 


enough for.the formation of tribes like the Sakyas, who were pre-emine- 
ntly peasants.?! ‘Free men farmers’, possibly answering to the free peu- 
sants of the Rigveda, are also encountered in the Jatakas 35 

Conditions of forest clearance also necessitated at the sane time, a 
form of non-peasant agriculture, In the freshly cleared ground, full of 


roots and hard soil (now difficult to trace anywhere owing to centuries of t 


ploughing ), a very heavy plough would be needed: it would be heavier 
still if it was armed with stone, instead of an iron tip. This makes intelli- 3 
gible the reference in the mate-Vedic and Brahmana literature to ploughs 
T by six, eight or even twelve oxen. Such ploughs imply masters | 
working with servile labourers. Keith, indeed, stated his impression that 


`, during this period ‘for the peasant working on his own field was being : 

» substituted the land-owner cultivating his estate by means of slaves S 

AY. The impression is corroborated by the testimony of the Jatakas, where 

d we frequently meet ‘big Brahmana land-owners who have their fetasi : 

>“ Cultivated by their slaves or day labourers’, and ‘cattle magnates’ ownin 
LÀ "ww Ms " 
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c > : 
Formation of the Caste Peasantry 


enormous herds (e. g., 30,000 heads) with numerous slaves and hirelings 


iti J have outlined in the preceding section ultimately | 
] 38 à ; A The conditions 4 he "E 2 transition certainly, but one 
(1,250. under one magnate ). The evidence closes with Kautilya's d to be those of a transition—a long f 
; roved to be : i = i nomic 
Arathasastra, where there are ref2rences to slaves and hired workmen of pm ! ltimately to a quite different structure of social and eco 
RA leading ultim: 
apparently large private land-owners.? The = 
more prominently to the ruler’s person 


cultivated by Slaves, wage-e 


same text introduces US cven 
al demesne, the sira 


arners and convicts, under the Supervision of 


officials. ana in part leased to share-croppers (ardhasitikas) and others.1o > 


T S TERME 


at fi z nd c. B. C. 500 there was un 
' relations. It seems to me that from aroun MA ang 
lands, in part / 3 i 'ation in the process of change for alm 
‘immense accelerati 


[s] C ti als imultaneous!; 
hicl universalized peasant production and also sim Siy 
years, which 


created the caste-divided peasantry. 


: brough na newe For the i (€ S Suggest 
ement of pc tl universalization of peasant farming, we can perhap E 

as i > st isthe exten Ing use 01 

| i ce. he first is 2 
i | Y i : u gatio; two factors as o crucial importan J d 


: etal i ased in volume and 
which in the Indus basin could not have been very significant — tne iron. As time passed the Ejus din pay RO use. Quantity 
hunting folk. As the agricultural communities initially penetrated the Gan- the resulting cheapness, diversified ae ans [bereits Esca available 
getic basin, the forest became accessible to the hunting tribes, Copper influenced quality. In time iron tools NOS NE S eo 
and, later On, iron-fashioned tools would make hunting more efficient; to the peasant, and that would be the turning p 


os Na e “iron point" is apparently in the 
in the later levels at the PGW Sites, jron spear-heads become common, reference to the plough containing the n 
| On the other hand, the expanding population of the agricultural settfe- 


; E G» but is 
2 “iti (x, 84), which may be of as early a date as B. ROO i 
; 3 Mansu l ittle later.47 But iron 'ploughshares' have been 
ments would provide mark probable OEO Dutra ike laters Vare (NBP), besinnine S Be 
even meat.? In return the hunters could supplement their found with the Northern Black Folished \ ape ( ay em iut Gordon 
diet with foodgrains. It is possible then to suggest that all around 500.48 For the effect of this wider use of iron Fase $3 alized REN 
iti i 3 a a ， «e 5 ocratize E 
settled communities the food-gathering population kept on expanding; Childe's perceptive observation that cheapiiron am E ra aed 
, S ; 2 fea finr a) cle: ] 

and so the Nagas, Kolis and Nisadas would flourish, and their ture." “Any peasant” could now “afford an iron axe ound da 
à Oe dusi sak stony gr Jača 

iaip neea would Deo Resin to fees he fringes of the late Vedic for himself and iron ploughshares wherewith (o break stony 


ets for animal skins, other forest produce, and 


own forest 


i 

n by the end of the 4th century "other factor which must have contributed to the spread eu b: 

B. C. to form, with the cattle-tenders, the third 03 the seven Indian castes wy The'o PI was the growing multiplicity of crops. Sugarcane is i 

A ; X. asant agri 3 5 KPA EU o Tie 

ey Nje eno» pe peasants ipee seconde d AMET the Atharva-veda. cotton and indigo in the Jatakas.? Quite | 
met 


long list could be prepared ofthe crops noticed in the Indian and 
a E 


: | S e bi Christ, The growth of the urban 
(By the middle of the first ı period of agri- | Greek sources before the birth of Ch g 


cultural penetration eastw, 


; ; entury B. C. on- 
ocial formation ! ye markets SO e o E a e ik of pid and 
a a 1 , ; SC ension in cultivati 

Unities created within tribes, interspersed with | d UR ae a ies of cultivation too, notably, 

Mss = ; stri: ; Je rere i 
mt-servile labourers working under land-owning es Which Kosambi explains a passage in the Arthasa- 
oups enjoyed a fresh though passing economic | E rice: transplantation byixhich in d Tore intensive and skilled labour, 
These varied social forms probably eXplain the rather sira $i These developments da a on the basis of knowledge of 
es of the mahajanapadas, with and called for decision to permaderioselst 


i f * thus 
both soil and crop. Extensive agriculture controlled by dE 
i age nr h 
: bsolete and competitively u 
^ must have tended to become o u Mio 
i | since only peasant farming could possess the capacities that were dn 
| demand. 


"HA 
b^ 


il | i T 
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"Digitized by Saraji 


n the from of tax or frente 
Already, as we have Seen, 
Were the basic tax-payers; and the king 


BC and, finally, the Mauryan Empir 
drive for tax-revenue and so sought t 
to Megasthenes, the peasants paid to 
& fourth of the crop (by another v 
Stressed that settlements in the royal lands should consist overw] 
of sudra-karsakas (Sudra cultivators/peasants) and other low 
being more amenable to exploitation.55 The large | 
own cattle and labourers as also the ruler’s labour-tilled | 
still in the Arthasastra, could not easily survive t] 

| Even where ownership continued with the 
obviously becoming more convenient fo 
karsakas rather fhaa till it under his own direct management.5) There) 
Would certainly remain some exceptions: even after the Mauryan period, 
we encounter in Patanjali (2nd century B.C.) a land-holder supervising 
ploughing by five labourers,5? The modest scale may be noted. 


€, probably greatly intensified the 
9 settle more peasants. 
the king a ‘land-tribute’ as well as 
ersion, 3/4ths),54 Kautilya indeed 
helmingly 
er classes, 
and holders with their 
ands, significant 
16 new conditions. 
“lord? or master (svamin), it was ) 
r him to lease out the land tof 


fA socia change accompanied thi 
The tribe; (Janapadas) disintegrated, to 
Buddha's time, we begine te he 


S ‘democratization’ of agriculture. 
be replaced by Jatis (castes)) In the 
ar of jatis ‘excellent as well as low" ; but 
the tribe and Jati was stil] only loosely different'ated: the Buddha could 


be said to belong to the Sakya Jati where 


i it surely enough means 
the tribe.53 Findogamy characteri 


sed tribal Organisation, a feature Which 
gorous form to the jaris 59 Megasthenes’s 
where the -husbandmen’ form a separate 


Once the occupational jatis 


Y broke up into separate endogamous seg- 
ments, within a larger social system. Such separation of the peasants 


m the Gujars out of an original 
larly from the Gonds: in each case 


2 


agriculture was established, i^ 


the peasants : 
doms of the 5th and 4th centuries =“ 


According 2 


n Trüs| elhi and eGangotri: FUrTdIn: tss NIE 
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"entry into the “archaeological record" of “new tools and labour-saving 


"which involved the creation of the ‘menial’ castes. It is of some signifi- 


oo. 


the superiors claimed a Kshatrya (Rajput) status, while the peasants were" ! 
relegated to the position of a Sudra jati. E 


What resulted from this breakdown of the tribal System was not a 
single peasant caste, buta large number of peasant jatis. Some perhaps 
simply retained, like the later Gujars and Gonds, the names of the 
original tribes.?? The vis peasantry was now a matter of the past, Manu 
still repeats the formal statement that agriculture was one of the Vaisya 
occupations, though it was clearly held to be the lowliest of these, and the 
“labourer in tillage’ was a Sudra. But Kautilya's designation of Sudri- i 
karsakas more properly defined the actual status of the peasants. By H 


the 7th century A. D., Yuan Chwang would classify the peasants simply 
as Sudras,54 


The emergence of “peasant-castes? was the reflection in part of another 
t c fur row! e soci ivision of labour 

| development, namely, the further growih of he See) division af i: 
| demarcating the peasants more firmly from the artisans. Writing of the 
second Iron Age in Europe, Gordon Childe siressed the importance of the 


devices (such as) hinged tongs, shears, scythes, rotary querns." These laid i 
the basis for “a number of new full-time specialists" like glass workers, ; 
potters, etc.? By the first century A. D., the Taxila excavations Sive usc 
firm indications of the occurrence of some of the technological devices 
(shears, rotary querns) which Childe has spoken of The new full-time 
professions must have led to a separation of the artisan communities from 
the peasantry; the Jakaras introduce us to ‘manufacturers? villages’ exclusi- 
.vely peopled by smiths or carpenters.9? These formed the basis of the new 
occupational jatis, the ‘mixed castes’ of Manu, which include those of 
carpenters, and physicians.*8 


There was, finally, the subjugation of the food-gathering population 


cance that in all early texts the ancestors of the later “Untouchables, are 
extensively connected with hunting, fishing, working in animal skins 
and dealing in bamboo.% In other words, their origins lay mainly amidst. 
the food-pathering forest folk. I have suggested that during ihe ‘long 
transition’ in the Gangetic basin the size of forest populations increased 
considerably. At a particular point, reached probably at different times In. 
different localities, this co-existence between agriculture and hunting: broke. 
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dy 
i 


o ALI 
down. 


The raising of leguminous crops reduced the villagers? dependence 
on animal meat or fish, and the growing use of cotton affected the 
demand for animal skins. The areas of forest that the hunters h 
for their subsistence had now to go; the clash between the 
Kolis may well illustrate the conflict between the advancing agicultural 
pioneers and their opponents in the forests; In the foresters’ obstruction 
of the peasants’ quest for more land, there was reason enough for the 
peasants to entertain a bitter hostility towards the forest peoples. The 
animal-killing jatis are indeed looked down upon with 
the Buddhist texts as in the Brahmanical w 
sets down the code according to which they were to be treated once they 
were subjugated and reduced to mixed Jatis. As*Chandalas and Svapachas 
they were to be kept out of towns and villages and to pe 
menial offices only." Here was the beginning of *Untouchability' and the 
creation of the menial castes, forming an ostracised rural proletariat that 
was henceforth to remain a specific feature of the Indian social order, 


ad to have 
Sakyas and 


as much scorn jn 
orks of the period. Manu 


rform the most 


The five hundred years preceding the birth of Chirst must have been 
One of the most formative periods of Indian social history. They moulded 
the basic contours of the caste system, witha peasantry deeply divided into 
endless endogamous communities and rigorously separated from the 
artisans as well as ‘menial’ labourers, This social fabric could not have 
come of itself ; its erection needed direction and sustenance from a whole 
new system of ideas and beliefs. 


This new system is profoundly associated with Buddhism. Kosambi 
saw in its attack on Brahmanical animal Sacrifices, the hostility of the 
“cattle-raising” Vaisya against obsolete pastoralism.” This Seems to 
reduce the social relevance,of Buddhism to a very narrow sphere. With 
much trepidation, I would venture to suggest that the belief jn the karma 
doctrine and the ahimsa, the two basic elements of Buddhism, had much 
profounder relationship with the larger social processes at work, 


Gautama Buddha is not known to have preached the excellence of 
the caste system; and the Asokan edicts are remarkable for their exclusion 


of all references to aty obligation imposed by varna and Jati And yet 
the karma theory, which both Buddhism and Jainism vigorously propa- 


_ gated, proved to be the most effective rationalization of the caste system. 
Whatever the Buddhist notion of the individual soul, the Buddhist tradi- 


. tion saw cycles of birth and rebirth in individual terms. Once the cycle 
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was so conceived, it justified one's present position in a low jati by virtue 

E : Or i ised a higher one if «< , 
of the deeds in a previous existence, and promised a Wiener Minis i 
performed the set obligation excellently. By Manu's time, thisis firm < < 


a part of the caste doctrine.” 


The ahimsa, in its precise application, might have owed somethin: > 


the jealousy aroused by the rich, seo one Bronmens whe 

played the power of their ritual by large animal sacrifices. But the ia. 
judice against animal slaughter was likely to have cerned dn much ini e 
measure from the peasant’s hatred of the hunting tribes] of mo. est; 
The Asokan edicts contain express injunctions against hunting sa h 
fishing.?8 This explains too the hostility in the cysteine eats 10v a Ss 
the hunting peoples. Ahimsa could thus justify the subjugation and osa | 
cism of these communities, the basis of untouchability. But the GG vent | 
on ; as the ahimsa doctrine came to be accepted by Brahmanism, even | 


the occupation of the peasant could be termed a sinful and lowly one.tor 
did not the plough with its iron point injure the earth and the creatures 
living in it 27% This view came to be shared by later Buddhism as well. 


The new social situation,in its own turn, affected the religious world. — | 
As the tribal moorings, with their local customs and superstitions collap- —- 
sed, and the peasant became, as member of a jati, part of e ‘general soc- 1 
iety he equally stood in need of a gencral religion. For this piste yas d 
no provision in the sacred ritual of the Brahmans and the elitist Sangha he 
of Buddhism. But Buddhism developed by Ist century A. D. the cone ni i 
of the Bodhisattva, a benign power whose grace every one could invoke KA 
by direct forms of worship.?! Almost simultaneously, if not à lit earlier, 
came the emergence of Vaishnavism, with its concept of bhakti pro 
shing a personal relationship between the deity and the Se se The 
literal Significance of the name Krisna and the anecdotes of his chudhoods 
proclaim vividly the rustic elements inthe great cult? This was the 
beginning of a kind of Peasant Hinduism. 


South India 1 


Southern India deserves separate treatment because in its early social - i 
evolution it followed an independent line of development down te the —. 
Mauryan conquests ( 3rd. century B. C. ) The plough appeared p ee 
South in the second millennium B, C. with a basically neolithic cu HS 
the crops raised were the ragi millet (in two varieties), wheat, horse gr 
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and green ae... and the bajra millet began to be cultivated 


coming of iron, c. B. C 1000. Agriculture of this kind impli 
Grice of a peasantry from the late neolithic times. A large J 
Aul Suggested by remains of enormous c r 
vet UE 3 the Sataka plateau, suggesting that the cultivation 
y con ime te the drier zone, Here too are concentrated all 

€:eyen rock inscriptions of Asoka found in the south.ss A S i ss 
eastern sa plains, the home of the Andhras Cholas RPM ia 
mentioned in-Asokan Rock Edicts II & XIII, dac still Sus nre 

arty 


cleared, It was at this poi i 
7 point that, with the M. 
culture arrived. un mija a conem 


after the 
ed the exist. 
pastoral sector 
attle-pens.85 Almost all pre- 


The effect of its arrival on the Soutl 


standing what had really been happening in the North. The «fi y 
system of the legal theoris's failed to be implanted in die E. 
peasants were classed as Sudras, not Vaisyas, an important ME o 
contemporary status of the peasants iu India generally. The iis Es 
and merchants could not separate and form into Slani cast Dun 
this perhaps suggests that social differentiation in South cate m 
yet reached a sufliciently high Jevel But the jatis came to B: a an 
established in the South as anywhere else in India, possibly by 2 n 
conversions of the tribes. In such conversion the dones [ CUM 
played a crucial role as high priests of the new  order.5s aro 
brought the harsh social division between the peasant (ulavars or mE 
1 and the menial castes. The hierarchical distinction between 
- classes is brought out in 4 
| century A. D.# j 


1 are Important also for under- 


i the two 
ate classica] ( Tamil ) works’ of the 51h or 6th 


The absence of the secord and third varmas does not necessaril 

mean that differentiation did not subsequently proceed rapid : 

In spite of it having been Vigorously asserted 

even as a hypothesis, that there was ever an 

3 ans and peasants, and that this served as 
indian societies "9e 


ly enough. 
, it is difficult to admit, 
‘alliance’ between the Brah- 
‘the keystone of local south 


The first millennium : The village community and “feudalism” 


_ Kosambi propounded a sombre view of the economic and cu'tural 
f rmance of this entire period and ascribed ittoa ‘complete ae 
f the village Tom consequences far deadlier than any invasion’ sI a 

v» t agricultural productivity actually declined."“ For ite 
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17 
India during the same millennium Burton Stein postulates the concept of 
a ‘Peasant Society’ with agricultural technology as a ‘constant factor'.?? 

The notion of changelessness is, however, not supported by the 
evidence we can assemble on agricultural technology. The additions to 
crops continued. Bajra, the bulrush millet, which does: Bo! appear in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, II, 24, became an important crop in the north 
along with the Great Millet, Juwar ( sorghum vulgare ), Which seems to 
ered after the beginning of the Christian era.°¢ Together they 
greatly reinforced ‘kharif’ cropping in the dry: zone of the north-west. 
Fine varieties of cotton were developed to provide the muslin that won 
Kosambi himself 


an important luxury market in the Roman world. 
pointed out that the first evidence for the coconut on the eastern and 


western coasts comes from the Ist century before and after Christ. 


The Sudarsana lake in Saurashtra, its history from the Mauryas to 
the Guptas illuminated by epigraphic evidence, marks the beginning of 
the recorded history of tank and bund irrigation.” The construction of 
irrigation tanks seems to have become well established in the south by 
Chola times.98 The ‘tremendous’ reservoir of king Bhoja ( 11th century ) 
in central India finds a description in Kosambi's own pages.? Through- 
out the Indian Peninsula, the tanks created by bunds have utilized every 
convenient undulation in the ground, and their constructions as it 
took place must have greatly extended cultivation and improved 
cropping. J 

'The use of cattle-power for continuous rotary motion too would 
seem to belong to this period. This is no older in the Chinese and Medi- 
terranean civilization than the 2nd century BC. In India, the first 
evidence for even the manual rotary quern and quartzite crushing mill 
comes from Taxila, about Ist century A.D.1% It is, therefore, almost 
certain that the use of cattle to rotate a. horizontal drawbar belongs to 
the succeeding centuries. Once the possibility was known, its applications 
could be multiple. for threshing,!? for pressing oilj9* and for crushing. 
sugar in both kinds of mills, viz., the mortar-and-pestle and the wooden 

rollers% In all these operations cattle-power would have replaced an 
enormous amount of human labour, rendered hitherto presumably by 
slaves or semi-servile labourers. 

Agriculture, then, did not remain stable during the first thousand 
years after Christ; and over this long span productivity probably in- 
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8) 
creased considerably. None of the improvements were, however, of a 


nature to subvert peasant production: on the contrary, as we have seen, 
some tended to make agrarian slave-labour superfluous. 


great division between the peasantry and Jandless labour. [ h 


Te ave argued\ 
elsewhere that the immense seasonal fluctuation.in dem 


and for labour on 
the field called for a constant reserve of accessibie labour-supply.1% 
Theoretically, this could have been created by simple free market forces; | 
but these would have enlarged the share of wage costs in the peasant’s | 
produce and so reduced correspondingly the size of the surplus. The 
presence of a spe-ially repressed proletariat was thus of advantage to | 
almost every other class of rural society, 


the peasant as well as his 
superiors. 


This proletariat in India was largely created out of the food- } 
gatherers and forest folk who had bean already converted into ostracised | 
jatis during the five centuries before Christ. 


One would have expected that once these depressed jatis accommo- ! 
dated themselves to settled agrarian life, they might have invoked some 
form of ‘Sanskrtization’ to rise in the hierarchy and turn into peasants 
themselves. This actualiy seems to have happened with the Jats whose 
history we can follow, though with immense gaps, from the 7th century. 
But such cases were exceptions. Vivekanand Jha shows that during the 

| ‘wo phases that he distinguishes, A.D. c. 200-600 and c. 600-1200, the 
xumber of untouchables went on increasing by the addition of new 
j castes to the category. Excluded from the village and prevented from 
olding land, the untouchables could never become peasants; they were 
Za us forced to follow the prescribed menial occupations which kept them 
x ive in the slack srasons so as to be available when needed for work in 
j field. „The peasant, sorely exploited himself, joined in practising the 
perest repression of the menial labourer. This has surely been one of 
^ fatal tragedies in Indian social history- 


cultivators possessing their own ficld. But he says elsewhere that the 


(claims of «the owner of the field” have precedence over the actual tiller 


|} (“owner of the seed”) and th: latter can only be a share-cropper. 


AT 


In terms of social relations, the period saw the completion of the 6^«^^ 


e 
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i i says e ow f the fizld 
Yajnavalkya underlines this when he says that the owner of the 


[ i cultivatc f his choice. 
(kestraswami) had the right to assign It to à cultivator of his choice 
«C < - 5 
The choice to give the land out on lease is implicit in the obligatio: 
c o 


in ineripti r 3 'entury A. D. onwa: 
placed on the donees, 1n incriptions from the 4th century A. D 


“to cultivate the land PH a 
s that the Buddhist monasteries too usually leased out pu. 
' thing 


(themselves) or get ir cultivated’ 12 J-tsing (7: 


century) show d. M 
arecroppers, giving them sometimes Oxen, but never any 
$ “2 oc o 


ands to sh ; i 
Pan the produce being brought in by 


At Tamralipti he saw a third of 


3 E ici acterie .hie si 
À It was only some ‘avaricious? monasteries which “d 


the “tenants.” l na VE 
divide the produce, but the priests themselves give out the works o 

ina properly done; 

ants by force .2 


) 


servants, male and female, and see that the farming 1s 
and this necessitated the priests’ “urging on the hired serv 


Some segments of the peasantry were also subject to ka. 
constraints. On this much has been written; but the AER di ete 
js sparse and vague. Fa-hsien (5th century) says that ne dot) p 
steries were provided by the kings, elders and lay) Buddhists y i i é i a 
«with husbandmen and cattle”; this practically implies a suu 
status of the peasants donated. Other evidence suggests Eak m 
the peasants’ movements only. R. S. Sharma presents epigraphic Sa ence | 
of uneconomic constraints going back in South India to the 3rd centugy 
and in Orissa and Gujarat to the 6th.u5 The evidence becomes autis 
stronger for the subsequent centuries,H? A form of SR also 
implied in visti or forced labour, which was almost universally RR in 
India : ifs use in regular agricultural operations seems, however, to have 
been limited,” , E 

As against the share-croppers and semi-serfs, there is ue i 
of the existence of an upper stratum among the pasan plas be 
a position to domineer over the rest. There is the cultivator ee" 
who appearsin Manuas the employer ofa hired servant or me 
(bhritya).3 The Milindapanho (compiled, Ist century B. C. to S Ma. : 
tury A.D.) tells us of the *husbandman' (kassako) who by successful work : 
in his field becomes “the owner of much flour and so the lord of wham 
soever are poor and needy.” 1 Then there is the “young son of a EE 
(halotthavrittiputrosya) in the Kamasutra. (4th century) : Like the Mi i + 
headman (gramadhipati) and official (ayukra), he has access to bu 
women as they render forced lobour (vistikarma), work iB a aoe 
(ksetrakarma) as also in his house, or taking away cotton and other — 
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| fibrous material from him, bring him yarn in return.120 This is a rare 
picture that we get of the actualities of the sub-exploitation of peasant by 
peasant in ancient Indian countryside. 2 


This degree of peasant stratification raises questions about the real 
nature of the Indian village community, which Marx and Maine both 
suppose to have been based on a common’ ownership of the land.121 It 
is indeed possible that in conditions of abundance of land, private pro- 
perty in the form of saleable individual right to specific fields might not 
have arisen, and, as scems to be the case with Non-Brahman villages of 
early Chola times (9th and 10th centuries), much of the land might have 
been held to be vested with the community.122 But this does not necessa- 
rily imply the lack of stratification, There would be peasants with seed, 
reserve of grain, cattle, even possibly slaves; and others bereft of these. 


It would be the former who wou]d dominate. 
LX: 


^. In the earliest traceable allusion to the village community it is 
forcibly brought home to us that only the upper stratum mattered in the 
| community. In a little-noticed passage in the Milindapanho, Nagasena 
tells king Menander that words do not often signify what they mean on 
the face of them; and he takes as an illustration the word “villagers” 


Ta 


[ “Suppose, O king, in some village the lord of the village (gamasa- 
miko) were to order the crier saying: ‘Go crier. bring all the villagers 
(gamika) quickly together before me'...Now when the lord, O king, is 
thus summoning all the heads of houses (kuripurise), he issues his order 
i to all the villagers, butitís notthey who assemble in obedience to the 
order; it is th heads of houses. There are many who do not come : 
| women and en, slave girls and slaves, hired workmen, servants, peasan- 
$ (gamia), sick people, oxen, buffaloes, sheep and goats and dogs—but 
do not count??.123 


janas in Karnataka and perumukkal in Tamil country, all (of which) 
| the same thing, Great Men of the Village"!2* The exclusiveness of 


vv 


r 
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Unfortunately, there is very little evidence to answer in specific terms 
the important question : Why need the upper village strata have acted in 
unison and operated the village asa kind of corporation controlled by 


themselves ? Part of the answer may lie in the economic autonomy of 


the village, which developed once agriculture had been ‘democratized’, - 


above all by the iron-pointed plough. Kosambi descrites the post- 
Mauryan villages as yielding surplus in kind to the rulers while being 
self-sufficient in the minimum requirements for maintaining the continuity 
of production, very much as Marx had conceived the position of the 
village in his “Asiatic” system. Kosambi believed that these conditions 
first developed in Northern India, and later in the Deccan.! Artisans 
had to move to the villages to meet the peasants’ need, subsisting OF 
customary shares in grain and allotments of small plots for cultivation. 
Epigraphic evidence attests to carpenters’ plots in Northern India in the 
Sth century, and the Lekhapaddhati speaks of the five artisans (pancha 
karuka), the carpenter, ironsmith, potter. barber and washerman, as 
entitled to receive handfuls of grain from the peasant.!?3 All this is sound 
evidence of the artisans? fixed association with the village, which in turn 
strongly implies the existence of the village as a separate but collective 


unit. 


The relationship between the peasants and artisans within the village 
must largely have depended upon custom but the actual land allotments 
and settlements of disputes called for a controlling organ. So too the 
important matter of the hamlet of the ‘menial’ castes within the 
village boundaries being kept under proper subjection, The further use 
of waste land around the village and the terms for admission of non- 
resident cultivators, had also to be settled by some authority. In other 
words, the economic unit had to be a social unit as well; and the ‘great 
men’ of the viliage by exercising authority in its name enlarged their own 
income and perpetuated their own dominance by carrying out the 
necessary social functions. 


The benefits of the dominance, however, probably came mainly 
through the fiscal system. A large part of the surplus had to be alienated 
by the village in payment of taxes.12 The power to distribute this burden 
upon the individual villagers, gave an immense advantage to the contro- 
Ming stratum : the strong in the village used to shift the burden on to 
the ‘weak’, as it would be said foi the early 14th century, This fiscal 


mE eee a" 


miles ^. 
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n within the peasantry is seen by some 
MA Cen udranga and uparikara 
inscriptions.- 


authorities in the 
, already present in 5th century 
It may well be that. it was ultimately its 
functions that gave the village community 
p oligarchic character, 


tax-gathering 
at once its firmest basis and 


=> = E 


| We may here leave the stratified peasantry 
about the village community, and consider’ the Pressures to which the 
taxation subjected the peasantry as a whole. The view offered often in text- 
books and elsewhere that this amounted normally 
produce has little reality behind it ias This was prescribed as the maxi- 
mum for bali in the Smritis,138 but the Arthasastra has bali and sadbhaga 

(one-sixth) as Separate taxes.“ The Rummindej Pillar inscription of 
Asoka confirms the existence of this double lax. He.remitted the 
bali for the holy village and continued the other tax at the reduced rate, 
i athabhaga (one-eighth), The Greek accounts derived from Megasthenes 
dg also speak of two faxes, a ‘rental’ or ‘Jand-tribute’ and a land-tax of 
one-fourth of the produce,1s The two taxes recur ia Rudradaman's 
Girnar inscription (A.D, 150),55 whereafter there is an incre 
_ plicity of taxes, 


and our speculations 


to one-sixth of the 


e eer 


asing multi- 


Ü | The fact that Sadbhaga (even dharmasadbhaga) continues to appear 
| among these taxes, hardly justifies the view that agrarian taxation was 
|o “at lower rates in Gupta times than in the Mauryan days."1? Indeed the 
D... bhaga-bhoga has been held to represent two taxes, the sadbaga 
and an additional levy (bhoga).2® R, S. Sharma states his impression 
inat the increasing number Of taxes appearing in later 


inscriptions 
»wdicates a real increase of the fiscal burden on the Peasants.139 A 
Tessage ascribed to Varahamihira (6th century) describes the sight of 


1:»olate villages abandoned by peasaifts owing to the oppression of the 
.. phogapati, tax-collector.1«o ; 


While tax-extraction held an immediate terror for the peasantry, the 
hide of Sharing taxes also affected it in the long run. In its two main 
= mions, Kosambi's and R.S, Sharma's, the theory of Indian Feudalism 
_na® essentially on the mode of alienation of the tax 


are difficulties in accepting this, especially 
toa time-gap of Some eight hundred years or more before here- 
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ditary land grants to the ruler’s kinsmen, vassals asgo? 
Kor India (mainly from A.D. 1000}.142 
A more important source of “feudalism” was the decay of commerce 
and decline of towns, which seems to haye continued down to the Ith 
century. This synchronised with a ruralization of the ruling class, a 
tendency towards its dispersal at each level, and so the Creation of 
hereditary tax-coltecting potentates (Samantas, thakkuras, ranakas,rautas 
rajaputras) Cte., placed one over the other in some hierarchical order.144 


Cavalry supported such dispersed political power. Chariots were 
obsolete in India by the 7th century.445 On the other hand, the effective- 
ness of the horse-rider was immensely improved with the arrival of the 
saddle some time in the early centuries ofthe Christian era, and of the 
(non-metallic) true stirrup by the 10th ceatuly.™ When the Arabs faced 
Dahar in battle in’ 712-13,' the ruler of Sind was 
«sons of kings numbering 5,000 horsemen?.117 Clearly, the sons of kings 
represent, through a practically literal translation, the rajaputras (rautas), 
ancestors of the modern Rajputs. These horsemen were the knights of 
‘Indian Feudalism. ’us By the 10th century they formed the warrior class 
in most of Northern India and a large part of the Deccan, even if their 
coalescence into a single caste was a later phenomenon na 


accompanied by 


The horseman represented an effective 
the warrior clans could lay claim to 


(traditionally numbered in multiples of six), their members dispersed 
among the villages to extract taxes and Keep the peasants subjugated,150 
The lower ranks of the warriors would turn into village despots: the village 
headmen (khots and mugaddams) who rode horses, wore fine clothes and 
chewed betel-leaf in the Doab in the early 14th century could well have 
been such proto-Rajputs.15! The local power and rights that these ‘feudal’ 
potentates and warriors carved out for themselves, long survived. the 
polities within which they had Originated. [t was largely out of these 


deeply entrenched elements that the zsmindar class of medieval India, 
continuing into modern times, v i 
) 


Single unit ofarmed force; 
separate groups of villages 


Vas created. 152 

Our evidence tends to show the Peasant as nọ more than a pliant 
victim while his Superiors fought it out 
produced. Tnis may however well be d 
The epigraphic prasastis of rulers were 
revolts. We owe to Professor R. S. Sh 


ue to limitations of our evidence. 
not likely to dwell on agrarian 
arma the identification of one 


‘ 


gilicials begin in 


for the control of the surplus he dee 
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> peasant uprisingin the llth century. The Kaivartas, traditionally a 
low “mixed? jati of boatmen,*8 held plots of land on some service tenure 
in North Bengal. A literary account (Ramacharita) says that upon being 
subjected to heavy taxation they revolted, fighting naked with bows and 
arrows and riding buffaloes. They defeated and killed one Pala ruler 
and forced another to mobilise all his vassals, before they could be sub- 
dued (c. 1075).55! The revolt was thus also a caste revolt: the Kaivartas 
might have been trying to throw off their social disabilities as well. A 
later Sena ruler of Bengal (Ballalas:na, c: 1159-85) is indeed said to have 
made a ‘clean caste of the lowly Kaivartas' 39$ N 


The Medieval Peasantry 


The degree of changelessness in the conditions of the peasantry can 
always be overstressed. One should, on the other hand, also be wary of 
assuming change just because of an alteration in the quality of record, as 
happens when we move into the 13th century. It is, therefore, perhaps 
best to reserve judgement on the íssue of periodization in the history of 


| 
! 
j i 
|| the peasantry unti] certain basic matters are first clarified. 


internal factors for change in the mode of peasant production and struct- 
ure of the village community. Among such possible factors, agricultural 
technolog gy deserves prime consideration. Undoubtedly, the intrusion of} 
Islam into Indian bistory opened the gates a little wider for the admission, 
of techniques received from external Sources.159 
certain improvements in agricultural tools and methods, which can be 
ascribed to the medieval centuries. 


A notable advance seems to have been made with the provision of 
right-angled gearing to the Indian ‘sagiya’ or araghatta (water-wheel with 
potgarland), the fully developed device being described as in use in the 
Panjab and cis-Sutlej territory by early 16th century. 
that the geared wheel had been diffused within the previous two or three 
centuries.” ts diffusion should have contributed considerably to irriga- 
tion in the Indus basin and Rajasthan. The cementing lime which 
_ arrived with the Muslims should have made indigo extraction easier by 
Ko Providing water-proof walls for indigo vats.!5* Liquor distillation establi- 


by the end of the 13th century added a new and 
d agricultural industry. 


admittedly 
Introduction of sericulture by the 


| | The first question to be elucidated is whether there developed any} 
| 


There were accordingly/ | 


It is almost certain ` 


(> 
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和 MS : f 
15th century made Bengal one of the great silk-producing regions n 


so important 1 


T. static 

even remotely to a technological revolution. In general, they contributed 
| to the extension and reinforcement of peasant agriculture, not to i& sub- 
. version or transformation. 


go any visible change. 
` system. Indeed, except for a very Jow- keyed disapproval by the scientific- 


n 


^ medieval times of the fixed positions of the village artisans and servants. 


world in the 17th.18 After the discovery of the New World, India receive 


new crops, such as maize and tobacco, whose cultivation 


belongs to the 17th century.!t Grafting p ractices spread too in the same 


century, resulting in the improvement of some fruits, notably the 


oranges.1?? 


* "These developments are sufficient to shake any assumptions about 


agriculture; but taken in the aggregate they would not amount 


Nor did the fundamental social relationships within the village under- 
Islam made almost no impression on the Caste 


"minded Alberuni, medieval Islam produced no critique or condemnation 
of the system.19% Caste thus remained as prominent an. element of village 
life as in any previous period.!?* Upon their conversion Muslim peasant 
communities also tended to practise endogamy, though a greater degree 
of occupational and status mobility seems to have been tolerated among 
Muslims in general.195 

The relations of the peasants with other elements of the rural popu- 
lation also remained basically unaltered. This was especially true im. 
respect of the menial castes. No sympathy i is wasted on them in Indo- : | 
Islamic texts. The Arab conqueror of Sind, Muhammad ibn Qasim 
approved the humiliating restraints that had been placed by the previous 
regime upon the Jatts, very similar to those imposed upon the ,Chandalas 
by the Manusmriti.5* The subjection of the menial proletariat to 
thus continued practically unabated throughow | 
medieval times. The occupation set for castes like Chamars, Dhanuks 
and Dhirs atthe end of Mughal rule was quite firmly that of 
«working in the fields of zamindars and Peasants at [t was owing to 
this continuity from earlier times that the menial and depressed castes 
formed about a quarter or a fifth of the rural populations, when censuses 
and surveys began to make a count of them and describe their condition 
in the 19th century.153 


the caste peasantry 


Strong survivals attest with similar force to the continuance through — 
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This is corroborated by documentary evidence. The balahar (low-caste 

. village porter) represented the lowliest tax-paying land-holder in the 
- villagein the eyes of Zia Barani (14th century);1°° he must thus have 
been holding a small plotin recompense of his services. There were 
"imilarly the twelve balutas in Maharashtra villages, whose customary 
land-holdings and other rights are the subject of a valuable study by 
Fukazawa, based on pre-British 18th-century evidence” In fact, the 
system was universal. 


It can, therefore, hardly be disputed that the caste structure of the 


Žunetion without recognisable change till the 18th century. Apparently, 
then, there were no internal processes at work to disturb the social struc- 


Zare of the village, 


But the surroundings jn which the structure stood, altered in certain 
srucial respects. It is this alteration, in the nature of the ruling class 
and the pattern of distribution of the surplus, which by its effects on the 
} conditions of life of the peasantry, provides the justification for demar- 
hi Lg the medieval from the ancient« 
lis | The urban orientation of Islam, practically from its :nception，was 
‘undoubtedly an important factor in furthering a conscionsly town-centred 
Cae Whether or not this provided the primary impulse, there did 
occur during the early centuries of Islam a considerable growth of com. 
| merce and craft production all over western and central Asia.!? This was 
| accompanied by the formation of large polities each unified under a 
| strong despotism (under the Caliph, then under the Sultan). 


The Ghorian invaders brought these cultural and political traditions 
) d The invaders and their successors Sues their Suy. to 


: ed E ih of the Rajput soldiery.17 In one sense, it was a triumph 
o MM polity. The tendency towards centralisation was rein- 
La the coming of gunpowder and jai whose first dramatic: 


vilagđ'and its attending elements, formed in ancient India continued Ko) 


| 
| 
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ally officers or nobles of the king) were prevented from growing into 
permanent hereditary local potentates so long as the central organisation, 
based on the King’s court, functioned normally. This system too implied 
the concentration of the nobles and their troops in the towns from where 
they exercised control over rural territory, within which they themselves 
possessed no independent or customary ties. 

In an important contribution, Professor Mohammad Habib descri- 
bed the change whicli took place upon the establishment of the Sultanate 
as an “urban revolution," followed subsequently by a “rural revolu- 
tion”. s One may differ with him, as I venture to do, on the extent of 
liberation of artisans that the first process implied; on the extent of deci- 
mation of the intermediaries in the latter. process; and, indeed, on the 
designation of the two processes. But the interconnexion that he saw 
between the conquests, the centralisation, the urban growth and the 
changes in the sharing of the agrarian surplus, must still stand. 


The ‘shift of the balance in favour of the town as against country is 
an important element of medieval Indian economic history, The evidence 
for the Sultanate, literary as well as numismatic, suggests a fairly not- 
iceable upsurge in urban lifej359 It is likely t that in the Mughal Empire 
the urban population amounted to as much as 15% of the total, a 
distinctly higher proportion than at the end of the 19th century.3* ‘This 
urban growth chiefly rested on the surplus extracted by the ruling class 
in the form of the land-tax, which was mainly distributed among its 
members and their dependants and retainers living within the towns.!3? 


The medieval land-tax, kharaj or mal, came into its own with Ala- 
uddin Khalji (1296-1316). Until then, except in some locafities, the 
Sultans or their assignees had taken the kharaj as a kind of tribute 
extorted from the chiefs of the defeated regimes. It was now set at half 
the produce, taken by application of an estimated crop-rate on measured 
Jand.183 In terminology as well as in its character, the tax is essentially 
similar to the single heavy kharaj of the Islamic countries.1*4 Once instit- 
uted in the Sultanate,155 it continued in the Mughal Empire at about the 
same magnitude, approaching the limits of ‘economic rent’.1&* The differ- 
ence between this tax and the pre-medieval assemblage of a ‘formidable 
number of taxes and cesses’ lay in the former being a single claim on the 
bulk of the surplus; there was probably little change in the size af the 
total burden that the peasant had borne previously.18? This is beside the 
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fact that those who appropriated the surplus through the land-tax repre- 
sented an economic and social element of a different character from the 
previous appropriators. 


The imposition of the Jand-tax (usually called mal in Mughal times) 
re-moulded the relations of the peasant with his superiors. Since the 
tax claimed the bulk of the surplus for the King (and his assignees), the 
fiscal claims of the previous aristocracy could not be permitted. Thus the 
prohibition of the khot's cesses (huquq-i khoti, qismat) by the Sultanslns 
and of the various cesses of zamindars by the Mughals 189 


The land-tax was no longer seen in the nature of tribute but as a 
levy directly assessable upon each cultivator. whether he was a khot or 
balahar.° In the Mughal Empire the insistence that the tax be assessed 


on each cultivator name-by-name (asamiwar) pervades revenue literature! 
From this the next step was also some times taken : a claim on the 
peasant’s person. True, says a 14th century document, the peasants are 
“free-born” (hurr-asl), but their obligation to pay tax requires that they 
I be bound to the villages where they have been cultivating the soil.1% 
This right of the authorities to force the peasants to cultivate the Jand, 
restrain them from leaving it, and bring them back if they did so, is also 
asserted on various occasions during the Mughal period. Finally, if the 
peasants failed to pay the táx, they would become subject to raids and 
enslavement by the King’s troops Evidence for these measures begins 
right from the 13th century;4 the same measures were almost routine in 
th€Mughal Empire.1% 

Clearly, the medieval Jand-tax generated its own pressure upon all 
_ the rural classes. But in the interest of surplus-appropriation itself it 
| Was expedient to maintain the inherited structure of rural society and 
utilise itfor collecting the land-tax. Alauddin Khalji would tax the 
khots and mugaddams (village headmeh) and also force them to collect 
the Jand-tax.% Ghiyasuddin Tughluq (1320-25), however, found this 
impracticable, and exempted the two worthies from the tax on their lands 
to compensate them for their services. 


_ Here we see how the exigencies of the situation were bound to lead 
o a “historical compromise’. The hereditary magnates of the days of 
Indian ‘feudalism’ would be recognized as holders of certain rights over 
En territory controlled by them. and be allowed to have armed retainers. 
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notably that of collecting the tax. After an inevitable process of conflic: 
“ confusion ofrights and nomenclature, the class obtained the univers 
designation of zamindar in the Mughal Empire.1% The terms of the 


‘compromise’ varied from region to region, but everywhere the zaminda 
and other superior right-holders would receive a smaller share in 
revenue collected from the territory placed under their rights (10% of 
land-revenue in Northern India, 25% in Gujarat); and they were 
practice permitted some other levies on the peasants and other rights 
pecuniary benefit. 

A triangular relationship thus came to exist between the peasantry, 
zamindars and the ruling class. During the first half of the 18th centu 
Qazi Muhammad A‘la wrote a tract on land-rights in India. His we 
has not received much attention so far, although he is practically uniqu 
among Muslim jurists in taking into account the realities of agrariu, 
relations in India. 


According to him, before “the conquests of Islam’’,the rajas, “whose 


descendants are called Rajputs”, used to realise kharaj (land-tax) from the 


peasants. The latter, out of respect and devotion to the rajas, used to 
acknowledge them as “proprietors of all land" and regarded themselves 
as their *cultivators" only. Although with {he Islamic conquests the 
rajas lost their sovereignty, the Sultans let them remain as chiefs (rausa) 
over the peasants; “they are now called zumindars ” (In this the Qazi is 
historically correct).2% The zamindars lave been given the task (merely) of 
collecting the tax from the peasants. Yet because the ancestors ofthe 
peasants had recognised the pre-Islamic potentates (rausa) as propri&fors, 
they continue to recognise their descendants, the zamincars, as proprietors 
as well. In fact, they permit the zamindars to evict at will anv of the 
peasants (ri‘aya) and lease out the land to someone else. The Qazi objects 


to these pretensions of the zamindars, because, he says, the land-tax ， 


(mahsul-i arazi) ls levied not on the zamindars, but on the peasants But 


since the peasants (harisan) have never claimed to be “proprietors”, they . 


too cannot be so recognized. Indeed, since the land-tax, though set at 
half the produce, exceeds that limit, itis not the kharaj of Islamic Law, 
but rent (ujarat). This applies equally to fields cultivated by the zamindars 
themselves. The ownership of land belongs, therefore, to the Treasury, 
He pronounces in conclusion what was regarded by European 
travellers of the 16th and 17th centuries as an undisputed principle, 
that the entire land in India “is in the possession (tasarruf) of the King”. 
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It was true, said the Qazi, that the zamindars bought and sold «villages, 
including cultivated lands^, on which they claimed ownership rights; but 
“his opinion is that this practice was based on “false”? claims.?0t 


| The Qazi's own opinions are less important than his depiction of the 
^| actualities in which he is quite acute, The peasants admitted themselves to 

i be tenants-at-will of zamjndars who were “proprietors', but not the rent- 
appropriators; the nearest equivalent of rent was, on the other hand, 
claimed through the King's tax. Such complexities would defy any legal 
|! theory; they could be explained only as the outcome of six centuries of 
' history. 


There is also possibly one piece of over-simplification in Qazi Muha- 
mmad A‘la’s description The zamindars were not universal intermediaries. 
The existence of peasant-held (raiyati) areas was a very important aspect 
of the agrarian system.*°* This seems to be the main reason why Mughal 
revenue documents so often omit any references to zamindars where we 
would otherwise expect them.2% These peasant-held areas might have 

| originated simply because the older potentates were destroyed or were 
unable to transform themselves into zamindars, or because, as is more 
likely, even in the ‘feudal’ centuries there were areas which were not held 
in hereditary right by auy potentate. The areas could also include new 
villages established by older village communities or their splinters. But 


ifthere were no zamindars in this apparently large though fragmented 
- zone, there was certainly a high degree of peasant stratification here, 


In our discussion ofthe earlier period we have seen that peasant 
production almost invariably implies stratification inasmuch as it requires 
not only the peasant's own labour, but also demands, as a I4th-century 
divine put it, ‘capital (maya) in the form of seed, a pair of oxen, tools 
. and implements. In multi-caste villages, caste would reinforce stratifica- 
tion, particularly when the higher castes obtained concessions in revenue 

rates?» The Jand-revenue being a regressive tax wouidin any case 

have fallen more heavily on the smaller peasants. But this burden would be 
_ further exacerbated when, in effect, contracting for the whole village, 
= “the great men" (kalantaran) and mugaddams (headmen) shifted the 
= revenue due on their own lands to the shoulders of the small peasants 
reza riaya)."^ These complaints, voiced in official documents of the 
Mughal Empire, remind us of the 14th century chronicler's reference to 


‘the burden of the strong falling on the weak'.2" just as the word kalantaran 
Td 


LA 
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takes us back tothe ‘great men“ ofthe ancient Indian village ci 
munities, Differentiation of this kind was inherent in the taxation systa: 
but it would be intensified the heavier was the iand-tax. 


Upt now we have mainly studied the impact of tax-co!lection 
the agraian economy. The fact that in medieval India, the surplus v 
extracted largely for consumption in the town by the K ing and his re 


nue-assignees, meant that there was but rarely any direct consumptio: 
agricultural produce by the tax-appropriators. Already by Alaud 
Khalji’s time (early in the 14th century) the cash nexus appear to hay. 
been fairly well established, so that the Sultan's order that tax was to i 
collected in kind in certain areas is specifically recorded.2% In the Mug! a! 
Empire the cash-nexus was almost universal; even when the tax was fixe. 
in kind (under the crop-sharing systems), itwas most often commuted into 
money payments ?»" The circulation-cycle was completed when the merch- 
ant, purchasing agricultural produce from the villages, sold in the towns 
into the hands of those who were direct and indirect recipients of the tax- 
money. This portion of agricultural produce would naturally hav 
much higher composition of high-value crops (e-g., wheat, surgarcane) 
and raw materials or industrial crops (e g., cotton, indigo) than the por- 
tion left unsold in the villages?!? By one estimate cotton and sugarcane 
which occupied only 8% of the sown area in kharif in pargana Malarna 
(Eastern Rajasthan) paid 32% of the revenue,2! In other words, the crops 
that sold best were the high-grade crops paying correspondingly high 
revenue rates and requiring more water and labour and even some instal- 
lations (indigo-vats, sugar mills, etc.). Clearly only the richer peasants 
could possibly have the resources to raise’ such crops; aad the profits 
accordingly would also be theirs. On the other hand, the poorer peasants 
would not be able to raise the market crops, and would find it more 
difficult to meet the revenue demand. Inevitably, they would have to take 
recourse to the usurer, and, given the high rates of interest, would as 
inevitably be pauperised,™? Aurangzeb in a farman extmpted from the 
jiziya “the small peasants (reza riaya) who engage:in cultivation but 
depend wholly on debt for their subsistence, seed and cattle” .213 

The control of the village tended to vest as before with the higher 
strata. A late Persian manual on Mughal land-revenue administration 
describes the situation in the village in these terms : 


“Jn every village there are some mugaddams (headmen) whore the 
proprietors of the village and hundreds of persens called asami pea- 
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sants, that is cultivators; the asamis, with the approval of the revenue- 
collector and the permissoin of those mugaddams, prepare their fields 
| delimit them and cultivate the land, and pay the revenue, as fixed at 
the beginning of the season, to the Government through the mugad- 


dams... 


«Most of the mugaddams, who organise their own (khwud-kash ) 
cultivation, engage wage-labourers as servants and set them to 
agricultural work." Obliging them to do the ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, and watering of (the field) from the well, they pay their 
fixed wages, either in cash or kind. The crop of the field belongs to 
them, so that they are both muq.ddams and asamis (in respect of 
their khwud-kasht) .. 94 


Here we have a three-tier structure: the headmen, cultiváting with 
hired labour; the mass of ordinary cultivators; and the wage-labourers. 
* "phis accords with much of what we know of the villages of this period. 
A khasra document of 1796 from eastern Rajasthan shows two patels 
(village headmen), each cultivating a larger acreage than the bottom ten 
of the 38 village peasants. all put together; one patel raised seven crops, 
while each of the ten peasants grew only one coarse food crop during 
that season.(kharif).?5 The landless labourers do not naturally enter this 


record. 


^ 


We can see here how the stra.ification, intensified as it was by commo- 
dity production, still remained deeply imbedded in the village as a unit, The 
fiscal and economic entity of the village was shown by the financial“ pool 
(fota) out of which revenue payments and “village expenses” were met ?'^ 
Cultivators coming from other villages were always strangers, and, 
classed separately as paikasht, were obliged to settle terms with the 
village headmen.#" The village, with its customary mechanism of fiscal 
í and social management, to which we apply the term “community”, came 
under only a still more rigorous control of the upper strata as a result of 
the increased differentiation we have been describing. The customary 
1 i | social integument continued to support a sub-exploitation, which had 

obably originally itself served as its basis.?!* 
ce the position of the cheadmen’ became visibly profitable, it 
In time, 
Both these 
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phenomena are illustrated by the documents of the Bilgram-Shamsabau 
area (15th and 16th centuries) which I was able to study.?*? The converse 
of the process would be the sale of a village by its peasants to a zamindar, 
of which too there is an example in the same set of documents.?! In 
either case. there was an extension of zamindari right over the ralyati 
zone. Undoubtedly then there must have been a considerable mixing, on 
the periphery, of the lower zamindars and the upper peasants. 


The medieval peasanry way thus beset by a dual exploitation, of tre 
ruling class (King and muqti's[jagirdars) and the zamindars, and by an 
intensified pace of internal differentiation from fiscal and market factors 
From what we can establish, the source of these twin developments w üs. 
, namely, the flow of the surplus to the towns forced 
by the medieval land-tax. 


essentially external 


i For most peasants life was a battle for bare survival. The 17th 
century, for which we happen to have more detailed information thai 
any eaflier centucy, witnessed recurring cycles of faraine with immense 
mortalities.22.— Nature's calamities underlined man's oppression. (To the 
peasant, the heaviest burden that he had to bear was the land e an 
arbitrary confiscation of such a large part of his produce. It was therefore 
pareat that payment of the land-tax should be at the root ol all major 
social conflicts involving the peasantry. Itisa remarkable but under- | 
standable fact, that references to armed conflicts on any large scale bet- ' |. 
ween the zamindars and the peasants, let alone between the upper and the i 
ordinary peasants, are very rare. The land-tax represented the principal); ` 
contradiction; all other conflicts of interest seemed secondary. ye” | a 


» 


二 Peasant uprisings span medieval India; their immediate provocation 


f 
i 


seems uniformly to have been the demand for payment of land-revenue 


A widespread rebellion occurred in the Doab about 1330. 
Muhammad Tughluq (1325-51) increased the revenue demand, as a 
result of which “the weak and resource-less peasants were made comple- 
tely prostrate, while the rich peasants wbo had some resources and 
means turned rebels."2:3 When the Sultan sought to punish the khots and 
mllqaddcms, by killing or blinding them, those who were left “gathered 
bands and fled into thejungles" The Sultan's troops “surrounded the 


jungles and killed every one whom they found,”22# 
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This describes the cause and course of the characteristic medieval 
uprising. In 1622, for example, Jahangir “received a report that the 
villagers (ganwaran) and cultivators (muzari‘an) of the other (eastern) 
side of the river Jamuna constantly engage in thievery and, sheltered 
behind dense jungles, and fastnesses, difficult of access, pass their days in 
rebellion and defiance, not paying the land'revenue to the jagirdars.” An 
army was thereupon despatched to suppress the revolt “with slaughter, 
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enslavement and rapine.”’ 225 


At some stage, or from the beginning. the peasant defiance tended 

to merge with the zamindars' conflict with the ruling class over their 

- share c oft the surplus. "Already in the 14th century an official was clubbing 

together “the peasants ( Jit. villagers, dahagin ) and the zamindars? who 

“pay revenue only when faced with the terror of the army and the threat 

of the dagger.''225 In the Doab rebellion of 1330, the khots and muqaddams 

led “the bands", as we have seen, and some of these could well have 
been proto-zamindars. p 


In the revolts that occurred during the 17th century the zamindars’ | 
uprisings tended to feed on peasant unrest or merge with peasant revolts! 
in many areas.?? The Doab with the trans-Jamuna area, again, serves for 
an example. The peasant uprisings of the earlier times form a prelude to 
the revolt of the Jat peasants under the leadership of a succession of 
zamindars.?* The Jat uprising was in formal terms a successful one, ending 
in the establishment of the Bharatpur State. Jt resulted in a very great 
expansion of Jat zamindari in the Doab at the expense of other zamindar 
Clans, and it is therefore possible that a number of upper Jat peasants 
moved into the ranks of zamindars. It had no other sequel as far as the 
ordinary peasants were concerned. As for the menial castes, the attitude 
|. Was the traditional óne: Surajmal “seized a number of Chamars (tanners), 
who are catled the menials of the Hindus, from different villages,” and set 
_ them to guard the ditch at Bharatpur.” They were obviously considered 
mere chattel. 


It is to be considered how far the Maratha power in its formation in; 


c 17thc | century fed on peasant unrest.The Maratha chiefs were clearly of 
去 imindar origins.??»Yet their armed strength was based ona constant 


ssion to them of peasant-soldiers, the bargis, who left their villages to | 
en and devastation from the Mughals as well as the | 
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«It came to be represented (to Aurangzeb) that the Maratha» 
obtained collaboration from the peasants (muzarian) of the Imperia! 
dominions. It was thesefore ordered that the horses and weapons 
found in every village should be confiscated. When this happened 
in many villages, the peasants providing themselves with horses anc 
arms joined the Marathas." #1 


A later writer (c. 1761) accordingly asserted that the army of 
Marathas **consists mostly oflow-born people, like peasants, shepherds, 
carpenters and cobblers, while the army of the Muslims comprises most! 
nobles and gentlemen”; and he ascribed the Maratha successes to th 


cause.??? 


The conditions of the peasants did not improve, upon the successe 
of the Maratha chiefs; but it is possible that here too certain warriors of 
peasant origin joined the privieged rural strata, and the miras tenures in 
Maharashtra were considerably enlarged.?? The position of the Kunbis, 
the inferior peasants, seems to have largely remained as miserable as 


before. 


There are two other uprisings which deserve particular notice, 
because here peasant revolts combind with religious movements. The 
movements are those emanating from the great monotheistic preaching 
ofthe 16th century, associated with Kabir, Nanak, Raidas and other 
teachers. These teachers employed the fanguage of the people chiefly 
to propagate submission to God; but their teaching tended towards social 
egalitarianism, since they condemned ritual and caste observance. Most 
of the teachers belonged to the low jatis: Namdev, a calico-printer; 
Kabir, a weaver; Raidas, a scavenger; Sain, a barber; Dadu, a cotton car- 
der; Dhanna, a Jat peasant.?! In the verses of Kabir and Arjan, God's 
faithful worshipper is described as a peasant as well as a village head- 


man.?5 The movement undoubtedly represented the urge of a number of 


low-ranking classes to rise in the social scale. Its openness to the menial 
castes is its outstanding achievement, practically unprecedented in our 
history. 


The Satnamis were a sect belonging to this movement, as their 
scripture makes clear. Their revolt in 1672 in the Narnaul region shook 
the Mughal Empire. A contemporary Hindi poem represented them a: 
comprising “a crore of ganwars (villagers)";2% and the quasi-official 
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chronicler, Saqi Musta'idd Khan concedes that in battle they repeated 


ih record of failure and success were the consequence. Peasants, as we have 
the scenes of the Mahabharata.237 


seen, were deeply involved in these uprisings. Yet the goals of the 


E ANE : ae Nes 5 > : S: he 
The composition of the sect is of much interest Ma‘muri says they uprising in each case were ae aa. SN peasants; for them the 
à : s i ditions ained unaltered. 

Were peasants and also carried on “trade in the manner of baqqals fundamental conditions mem M. i 

' (banyi ita], ?^238 ; A "WO ; ' 
no» e d aor There was therefore the possibility of some That peasant revolts before modern times have not generally suc. 
peasants seeking to enterthe trading profession, and acquire the eeded' js a matter that hardly needs to be debated. The specific featu 

. s ct e f^i 
status of banyas. Sagi Musta'idd Khan says that their ranks included 


x of Indian peasant uprisings however deserve careful consideration. 1 


o menials of all description, “goldsmiths (7), carpenters, sweepers, yee S basic one, it seems to me, is their comparatively backward level of clus | 
E »».92 E A c " € — - 
and tanners”’ ;2°9 and Isardas Nagar scems fo confirm this when he speaks è consciousness. In China peasant revolts with specific demands for ti» 5 
at some length of the filthiness and impurity of the community's customs, reductions have caused dynastic changes. In the English rising of 138) i 
their eating pork and familiarity with dogs.“ Here, then, we possibly and the Peasant Wars in Germany in the 16th century, the peasan! 
see ‘menial’ elements aspiring to be recognised as peasants under the came forward with the objective of securing specific changes in thei 
protection of a caste-less community. legal and economic status. In other words, the peasantry, in its ovi 
M 4 ; nsciousness, stood forth asa class. It is here pre-eminently that th: 
The Satnamis were defeated and crushed. But the Sikhs were succ- ui dul "RI : = : 3 
i ful, and th S ) b {Indian peasant revolts exhibit a remarkable deficiency. The peasants 
| csstul, and they offer us the other uprising where peasants appear as / » m ; ; i ise i i 
. rebel der tl isti i f | might fuel a zamindars’ revolt (Marathas); they might rise in a locality 
| rebels under the monotheistic leadership. It was recognised by an intel- x TS 
li b i (the Doab), or as a caste (Jats), or as a sect (Satnamis, Sikhs), but they 
= “gent observer of the mid-17th century, that the Jatts had acquired a ， à iti jecti 
defui ne À a i fail to attain a recognition of any common class objectives that transce- 
| Predominant position in the Sikh community—and “Jatt”, he adds led hial limits. 
A nS 4 à : i d arochial limits. 
means “a villager a rustic" in the dialect of the Panjab.2 Besides its -一 aje ) 
me peasant composition, the community admitted men of the low i Much of what I have said in this address aims at attempting at least 
and menial castes as well. Banda i i ri ‘ Ads : A ; Ai: AE 
ue z s ell. Banda would give high authority to *the | a provisional (and partial) explanation, of this historical failure. 
owliest sweeper and ta i d A ss TUN. : E à l 
ORNA ine NE rete füthier than whom there is no race in 4, The caste divisions in our society, the immense gulf between the peasan.. be 
oMindustan. ^ ater w ak d e eat Si tafe q T A F SAC 1 
boine “of Jow birth 1 riter speaks of many ofthe great Sikh chiefs ic and the ‘menial’ proletariat. and the deeply rooted authority of the ‘ 
ID Ir such as ca e -Mä ats.’ "213 4 5 SU ^ A 
e the Bees W ; Tpenters, shoe-makers and Jats. As | zamindars, all probably have had a part in determining this result. Still, 
j | ~ 1$, We sce : i > par a : i : 
ie clases i ath “ie ial KI 3 rr sono the partof «tbe | it has to be admitted thatno last word can be said on so complex a 
ov achieve social elevation through a caste-less alternative | ; VIZA ni : 
1 ASTE dase s GR atter as e of the peasants in a civilization. 
to Sanskritization. | matter as the rol p ili 
j d E S : : 
This is an important social achi B : The history of the Indian peasantry did not end with the 17th or 
J rtant social achieve A | while it lifte ti ; : s 
of th na JEN ment: ut while jt lifted SCOHODS 18th century with which I have closed. The peasantry's first steps towards ` 
Of the community from a lowly status, it did not yet change the major ; ‘ : q i 
RAS S : à : Ka ; the attainment of its self-awareness, is an achievement of the National 
elements of the social order. Even in Guru Gobind Singh's long Persian S SW S i 
5 j Pois j Movement, for whose success the peasants were so largely responsible. 
poem composed in criticism of Aurangzeb, there is no reference to the \ Itis apparent, however, that ma f the burdensome vestiges of the 
s 5 A MER 3 | It is apparent, rever, that many ofthe burdensor ‘ 
ression of the peasants.? There was little in the agrarian structure of | } n y g 


; : ; ora MM UA | ast, the divisions and superstitions, still hinder the cementing of those 
€ Sikh regimes of the 18th and 19th centuries to distinguish them from i As; 1 P A M os s 
ir predecessors 2:5 onds among the peasants aus the rural poor which are so ess 

the advance towards a just society in India. 


The Mughal Empire owed its collapse very largely to the agrarian 
is which engulfed it, andof which the uprisings with their varied 
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1. For the information used in this paragraph, I have relied on my colleague Dr. 
M. D. N. Sahi's paper ‘Early History of Agriculture in Pre and Proto-historic 
India’, read at the Indian History Congress, Bodhgaya, 1981 (cyclostyled). 


2. V. Gordon Childe, Man Makes Himself, London, 1948, p. 123. 


i 3. The Threshold of Civilization, New York, 1975, pp. 40 ff. Not all the evidence 
i such as inference from art, can'be beyond dispute. 


| 4. The simple carbon dates (based on half-life of 5730 years) are given in Bridget 
and Raymond Allchin, The birth of Indian Civilization, Penguin Books, 1968, p. 
140; and there are useful discussions in D. P. Agarwal and A. Ghosh (ed), Radio- 
carbon and Indian Archacology, Bombay, 1973. pp. 205-10 and in Puratattva, No. 7 
(1974, pp. 65-73). Calibration has resulted in pushing back the lower date of the 
Indus culture and considerably lengthening its span. 


= 5, For the toy clay wheeled carts and bronze oxen found at the Indus sites, see Stuart 

| Piggot', Pre-historic India, Penguin Books, 1950 pp. 176-77, The humped ox (zebu) 

of the Indus culture was particularly suited for traction : the hump made possible 

such an effective harness, Kosambi's objections ( An introduction to the study of 

| Indian History, Bombay, 1956 pp. 63-67) were grounded on the lack of positive 

_ evidence for the plough, and conjectured a smallsize of surplus owing to the 
| 


presence of only two citics in contrast to Mesopotamia. There are some 
comments on the negative evidence in D. H. Gordon. The Prehistoric Background 
Indian Culture, Bombay, 2nd ed.,1960, pp. 70-71. 


€ Indian Archaeolozy 1968-69—a Review. New Delhi, 1971, pp. 29-30 and Plate 
XXXIV, The ploughed field is described as ‘pre-Harappan’ since it is covered 
“er by Harappan occupation strata, 


For wheat and barley, Johan Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, 
Ondon, 1931, pp. 586-7. G. Watt says of the six-row barley that it is “almost 
€ only cultivated form (of barley) in India” (Economic Products of India, London 
. 390, IV, p. 215). The kordum vulgare and hexaichum are identical ve rieties (but 
^ Ls Piggott, Prehistoric India, p. 153). For other information on the crops, see 
agott, op, cit., and Suhi, “Early agriculture’, & c., op. cit, 


E was found to be ‘closely related" to E anum: arnaoreum e thus confir- 
| finding already made on botanical grounds, that this variety was “quite an 
ient if not more ancient than any other cotton’ (G. Watt, Commercial Products 
ndía, London, 1908, p.577). 

rate and Society in Medieval South India Delhi, 1980. 


al statment isin Marx, "The British Rule in India’ (1853) reprinted 
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11 Cf. V. Gordon Childe, What happened in History, Penguin Books, revised ed., 


1954, p. 132. 

D.D. Kosambi, Introduction, &c., pp. 59-61. He possibly overstates the role of, 
religion when he argues that force (through bronze weaponry) was rendered super- 
clig 


fluous by the solidifying role of religion (p. 59). 


REM. Wheeler, «Harappa 1946, the Defences and Cemetry 38’, Ancient India, 
No. 3, January, 1947, esp. 78-83; D. D. Kosambi, Zntreduction, &c., pp. 66-90. 
di should always use the word “Aryan” with the reservations which Romila 
Thapar has so congently urged i her Presidential. Address to the Ancient India 
section ofthe Indian History Congress, Proceedings of the Congress, Varanasi 
session (1969), pp. 15-16. There can absolutely be no racial elements. involved in it, 


s 


On the absence of the horse in the Indus culture see Bridge and Raymond Allchin, 
Birth of Indian Civilisation, p 260. The Aryan succession seems to parallel that 
of the Hyksos who overran Egypt with their chariots in the Išth century B. C. 


an 


Cf. Leonard Woolley, Tie Beginning of Civilization ( UNESCO History of Man- 
kind, vol., I Part 2), London, 1965. p. 190, The point is lightly touched upon by 
Sarva Daman Singh Ancient Indian Warfare, with special reference to the Vedic 
Period, Leiden, 1965, p. 31, but is specially noted by Sir Mortimer Wheeler in his 
foreword to the book, 

17 R. S. Sharma, Sudras in Ancient India, Delhi, 1958, p. 29; see also his art. “Conf- 
lict Differentiation and Distribution in Rigvedic society." Indian Historical Review, 
IV (1), pp. 1-12. 

18 B. S. K. Das, Economic History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1937, pp, 28- 9. 


19 Cf. ibid., p, 32; and N. Bandyopadhyaya, Economic Life and Progress in Ancient 
India, Calcutta, 1965, pp. 130-31. The word held.to mean rice is dhanah; see how. 
ever, Kosambi, Jntroduct ion & c., p. 83. 

20 Kosambi, Introduction & c., pp. 70-71. E 

21 Ibid, p. 83. : . 

22 Bandyopadhyaya, Economic Life, & c., 125 : > 

23 Das, Economic History, & c., pp. 25- a 

24 Cf. Dev Raj Chanana, Sla: ery in Ancient India, Delhi, 1960, p 20 

25 Kosambi, Introduction & c., pp» 92-93. Women slaves were particularly prized 
( Chanana, Slavery, & c., pp. 20-21 ); but this does not necessarily mean that they 
and their children could not be put to work for their masters, 


26 Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, p. 228. |t has not so far been found among the 
tools of the ‘Copper Hoard’ people, however. 

27 B. B. Lal, «The Copper Hoard culture of the Ganga Valley’ Antiquity, XLVI, pp, 
282-87, R. C. Gaur, “The Ochre-coloured Pottery’, South Asian Archaeology 1973, 
ed, van Lohuizen de Leeuw and Ulbagho, Leiden, 1974, pp, 53-62. The dating is 
on the basis of thermoluminiscene, After the calibration of the carbon dates of the 
Indus culture, the OCP culture can no longer be regarded as contemporancous 
with it, excepting its last phase. 
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28 See K. A. Chowdhury, Ancient Agriculture and Forestry in Northern India (a report 
"^n plant remains at Atranjikhera), Bombay,1977, pp. 60-63; and Sahi, : Early 

-History of Agriculture’, & c., op., cit. s 

129 oran illuminating survey of the pre-history of iron see Leonard Woolley, The 

"inings of Civilization, pp. 271-83. È 


30 ilip Chakrabarti, ‘Tas beginning of iron in India’, Antiquity, L ( 1976 ), pp. 
18-19. His date is BC 800 for the Upper Gangetic Basin and 750 B C for 
stern India.’ M. D. N. Sahi, however, argues for as early a period as the 13th 
tury B- C. on the basis of the evidence from Eran and Aharin Central India 
»ceedings of the Indian History Congress, Bombay (1980) Session, pp. 104-11). 
precise time limits of the PGW culture are difficult to set because of tho 

id carbon-14 dates at different sites. B. B. Lal has summed up the cvidence 


» eyclostyled monograph, ‘The Painted Grey Ware Culture’, 1981, pp. 34-37. 
the references to iron in the Atharva-veda see Bandyopadhyaya, Economic Life. 
app 158-0, A synthesis of archaeological and literary materials is offered in 
r 5. Sharma, ‘Class Formation and its Material Basis in Upper Gangetic Basin', 

* Hi, YE (D), 1975, pp. 1 13. 

2 See B. B. Lal, “Painted Grey Ware Culture’, op.cit., pp. 5-8. About 650 PGW 

ites are said to have been discovered. 


A, Chowdhury, Ancient Agriculture, & c., p. 63; Sahi, Early History of Agri- 
Mure. & c', op. cit. 


sambi, J/ttroduction & c,, 144 
pon Wagle, Society of the time of the Budha, Bombay 1966, p, 11. 


references in Bandhyopadhaya, Economic Life, &c., I, pp. 133-4; Das, Econo- 


he presence of “serfs” is doubted by R. S. Sharma, JHR, JI (1), p. 8. 


. Fick, The Social Organization of North East India in Buddha's Time, E nglish tr, 
cutta, 1120, pp. 243-44; and Atindra Nath Bcse, Social and Rural Economy of 
Vorthern India, cir. 600 BC-200 A. D., Calcutta, 1970, pp. 62-93. 


^ Sibesh Bhattacharya, ‘Land system as reflected in Kautilya's Arthasastra: 
dian Economic and Social History Review ( IESHR). XVI (I), pp. 85-93. 


L N Ghash 1, Contributions to the Hindu Revenue System, Calcutta 1929, pp. 
9-31, 34, Kosambi, Introduction, & c., p. 213, 


. Lal, “Painted Grey Ware Culture’, op, cit., pp. 22-23. 


nes of m xplmale (stag. nilgai and even feopard), prasently eate , bave been 


th mber of animals daily killed in his kitchen had been vastly reduced 
: AI). 


p. 
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45 Kosambi, Intrcduction, & c. pp. 121-23. For the Nisadas, see Vivekanand Jha, 
‘From Tribe to Untouchable; the case of Nisadas, ^ Indian Society : Historical 


Probings, cd. R. S. Sharma and V, Jha, New Delhi, 197-, pp. 69-75. 

The Classical Account of India, ed. R. C. Majumdar, Calcutta, 1960, pp. 225,237, 
264. 

Fick indeed, believed on the basis of the evidence of the Jatakas that the land was 
«mostly inthe possession of Brahmans’ ( Social Organisation, & c., op. cit., 
p. 241). 

46 Cf, R. o. Sharma in ZHR, I (1), pp. 8-9. 

The Laws of Manu, tr. G, Buhler, Oxford, 1886, pp. 420-21. 

p. B. Lal, ‘Painted Grey Ware Culture’, p. 13. A sickle and hoe-tip have been 
found at the PGW site of Jakhera (ibid., p. 13); and this suggests a light modi- 
fication of the statements that «iron agricultural implements” begin only with the 
NBP ( R. 5. Sharma, in LHR, M (1), p. 2). Yet the large relative increase. in the 
nu.uber of such implem.nts beginning with NBP remains a fact. 


49 What happened in History, revised cd., 1954, p. 183. The first depiction of a 


peasant in India, uriving a plougn with a pair of oxen, is ina Kusana frieze, c. 
200 A. D. ( reproduction in D. D. Kosambi, Culture and Civilization in Ancient 
India in Historical Outline, London, 1905, plate 15 ). The picture may weli be of a 
20th-century Indian peasant ploughing. 

50 Das, Economic History, & c., pp. 53, 202, 

51 Fors cha list see N. N. Kher, Agrarian and Fiscal Economy in the Mauryan and 
post-Mauryan Age, Delhi, 1973, pp. 319-400, Some individual items on the list, 
such as mauc, groundnut ana chilli, are however demonstrably erroneous, Kautilya 
( Arthasustra, 11 : 24 ) specifies the major crops sown for the spring and autumn 
harvest,s ( translation by Shamasastry, Mysore, 1956, pp, 127-131.) 

52 For this second ‘urban revyloution,’ see A. Ghosh, The City in Early Historical 
india, Simla, 1973, and R. S, Sharma’s review in JHR, I (1), pp, 98-103. 


53 Kosambi, Introduction, &c., p. 130. One would wish for a more explicit statement 
of this practice in view of its importance, ; 

54 See accounts of Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, translation in R. C. Majumdar 
(ed.), The Classical Account of India, Calcutta 1960, pp. 237, 264, 287 ( note 20 ). 
Jt is possible tnat the *and-tribute' represents the king's traditional levy of one- 
sixth of the produce also laid down by Kautilya. 

55 R. S. Sharma, Sudras in Anclegt India, Delhi, 1958, pp. 146-9, Cf. Kosambi, Intro- 
duction., & c., pp. 219-20. Sibesu Bhattacharya ( JESHR, XVI (I), pp. 85-96) is 
right in pointing out that. Kautilya does not recommend peasant ownership ; but 
Sharma, w..om he criticises on this score, seems quite well aware of the distin- 
ction between peasant cultivation and peasant ownership and also of the rather 
vague connvtation of karsaka, which may mean peasant. as well as agricultural 
labourer, But the Arthasastra in the present case uses the term clearly 全 
in the sense of peasant-cultivators. 
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rf GI. R. S. Sharma, Sudr as, & c., pp. 203-31; also Journal of Bihar Research Society, 
LXIV, iii & iv, 1958, p. 8. 
R. S, Sharma, Sudras, & c., 178, 
CT. Narendra Wagle, Society of the time of the Buddha, Bombay, 1966, pp, 122-23. 


) Note the Buddha's story of the Sakyas who married their own sisters to avoid 
also the legend of the origin of the Lichhavis (Wagle, 


marrying outside the trib; 

»p. cit, pp. 103-4). 

The Greek accounts of the Indian castes will be found in the Classical Accounts 
f India, ed. R C. Majumdar, pp. 224-26, 260-68., The Arab geographers ofthe 
10th century A, D. and even later continue ,with this number of seven castes, 
showing how an error can be perpetuated by simple autonomous transmission in 
the face of every opportunity for correction by direct observation, 

Manusmritt, x, 6.57; tr. Buhler pp. 493-515. 


One is reminded here of Kosambi's view of the historical growth of the caste 
system as a process of tribal elements being fused into a general society” 
pEi ( Kosambi, Introduction, & c., p. 25). 

i 13 Manu, V, 53, 79; tr: Buhler, pp. 419-20. Cf. R. S. Sharma, Sudras, & Cy p. 
dui #232. 


|. 64 T, Watters, On Yuang Chwang's Travels in India, London, 1904, Vol. I, pp. 16 
| 69. Cf. R. S. Sharma, Sudras, & c., pp. 232-34. 


8 


65 V. Gordon Childe, Soclal Evolution, ed. Sit Mortimer Wheeler, Fontana Books, 
| 1963, p. 110. 
' 66 See John Marshall, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, II, p. 555, for scissors, a developed 


| form of shears; and ibid, p. 489, for rotary querns. 
t 


6 R. Fick, Social Organisation, & c., pp. 280-85. 


68 Manu, X, 47-48; tr. Buhler, p. 413. What is difficult to explain is why these artisans 
should have received a status lower than that of Sudras in social ranking, 


9 This can be seen from Manu's enumeration of the occupations of most of the 
«mixed jat's : Nisadas, fishing; Medas, Andhras, Chunchus, and Madgus, ‘slaugh- 
ter of wild animals’; Kshattris, Ugras and Pukkasas, «catching and killing (animals) 
living in holes’; Karavara, Dhigvanas, working in leather; and Pandusopaka, 
dealing in cane (Manu, X, 39, 37, 48, 49, tr. Buhler pp. 411, 413-14). Cf, also 
Vivekanand Jha /HR, Il (1), p. 19. The Chandalas and Nisadas ( Nesadas ) both 
appear as hunters in Buddhist texts (ibid., pp. 22-23). 
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75 Modern views of the Buddhist attitude to «caste Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, New Delhi, 19 9, pp. 459-66 The particular negative 
aspect of the Asokan edicts has received surprsingly little attention, so also the 
humane injunction in them to treat well the slaves and wage-carners (daso-bha- 
taka) R. E. IX, XL & XIIL& pP. E. VIL also R. E. V.). These last may refer to 
domestizs, but Asoka might well have jn mind the village slaves and labourers 
Compare the village dasi-dasa bhataka kammakara in. Milindapanho, (ed. V. Tren- 
ckner, London. 1962 p. 147; tr. Rhys, I, p. 209). 


76 The Jatakas do this for Gautama Buddha himself. The Milindapanho recalls that 

` wagasena and king Milinda had been bornin a previous life as a monk and 
novice (Questions of king Milinda, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, Oxford, 1890, Vol. 1, 
pp. 4-6). 

77 See, for example, Manusmriti, X, 24; tr. Buhler, p. 412. 

78 Pillar Edict V and the Qandahar inscription. Sec Romila Thapar, Asoka and the 
Dec ine of the Mauryas, 2nd ed., Delhi, 1973 for tr. of.the later inscription. 79 See, 
for example Manu, X. 84; tr. Buhler, pp. 420-21. 

80 The Sage is said to have forbidden the monks from engaging in cultivation be- 
cause this involved ‘destroying lives by ploughing and watering field's (I tsing, 
A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and the Malay Archipelago, 
tr. J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896, p. 62). 


A late Kusana (4th century A. D.) sculptured relief shows a Bodhisattva with a 
peasant driving a plough placed beneath him ( Kosambi, Introduction &c., plate 
16). A. K. Warder's essay ‘Feudalism and Mahayana Buddhism,’ Indian Society : 
Historical Probings. ed. R, S. Sharma and V. Jha, pp. 156-174, contains interesting 
suggestions; but the association with ‘feudalism’ is rather weakly argued, 


8 


82 Suvira Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Yaisnavim, Delhi, 1967, pp. 110-15. 
83 Ibid, 151-2, There is support for this in iconography as well. Sankarsana, with 
whom Krisna-Vasudeva was jointly worshipped in the Ist century B, C, ‘invariably 
figures’ holding the pestle and the plough (ibid. p». 53 54, 56-57, 68). 

84 This is deduced from the anchylosis of the hocK'joints in cattle bones, indicating 
their use for heavy draught work (M.D.N. Sahi, “Early Agriculture, & c.’ Op, Cit.) 

85 For the crops and cattle-pens, Bridget and Raymond Allchin, Birth of Indian 
Civilization. pp. 262-64. For iron, Dilip Chakraborti in Antiquity, L (1976), pp. 
119-22, i 

86 Brahmagiri and Maski, two sites of these inscriptions, are themselves prehis- 
toric settlements, 2 


87 For a somewhat different appraisal of the factors which caused this result, see 
R, S. Sharma, Social Changes in Early Medieval India, Delhi, 1969, p. 12. 


88 Itis, however, am open question whether the Brahmans were not preceded by the 
Jaina and Buddhist monks, But their social outlook in respect of jatis could not. 
have been different from that of the Brahmans, and they shared the same culture. 
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easant State and Society in Medieval South India, Delhi, 1980, 
p. 71. 


90 Ib d, pp. 70-71, 83. It would have been a strange alliance, where the Brahmans 
would not even concede a Vaisya status to their allies. 

91 Introduction, &c., p. 243. 

92 “The average yield became less (though compensated by somewhat improved 
methods of cultivation ) as deforestation increased! ( ibid, p. 228 ). 

$3 Peasant State and Saciety & c., pp. 16 ff.; sec p, 
cultural technology. It is always dangerous to a 
is unknown. must be a constant one, 


24 for the statements about agric- 
ssume that a factor,just because it 
94 Bridget and Raymond Allchin, Birth of Indian Civilization p. 266, 


95 E. H. Warmington, The Commerce between the Roman Empire 
Delhi, 1974, pp, 210-12, 


96 Kosambi, Introduction, &c. pp. 255-6- 


and India, 2nd ed., 


97 The inscriptions are those of Rudradaman ( AD 150) and Skandagupta ( 5th 
century ) on the same rock on which Asokan rock edicts are inscribed ( Girnar). 
See James Burgess, Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawarb anb Kachh, &c, 8174-75 

j reprint, Varanasi, 1971, pp93-95, 128-38. R-N, Mehta gives a detailed report of 

| his survey of the area with a persuasive recons truction ofthe original works 
and the repairs ( Journdl o) tbe Oriental Institute, XVII, 1 & 2. 1968, pp-20.38). 

98 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society, &c., pp. 24-25.. 

99 Jutroduclion, & e, p. 281. 


f 
i 
a 


00 Sce Spate's description of the Madurai-Ramanatha puram Tank Country in O. H. 
K. Spate and A. T. A, Learmonth, India and Pakistan, London, 1967, pp.775-78. 

| 40! Lynn White, Jr. sees the first cont nuous rotary motion in the large mola versatilis 
: ( Medieval Technology and Soclal Change, New York, 1966, p. 107-?); and 
Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China. IV, ( 2), Cambridge, 1995, pp. 


187-90, dates its first appearance jn both civilizations to the first half of 2nd 
century B. C. 4 


John Marshall, Taxila, II pp. 485-88, None ofthe specimens are large enough 
to have needed animal power, Marshall’s reconstructiors in Vol, III, plate 140, 
are inaccurate in showing vertical crank-handles, 


3 Fo references to threshing by circular treading of cattle see Lallanji Gopal, 
‘Technique of Agriculture in carly Medieval India (c. 700-1200 A. D.)', University 
habad Studies, Ancient History section, 196364, p. 56. 


cedham. Science and Civilization in China, IV (5), 
gue’ of the Indian oil mil]. 

| Habib in IHR, V (1-2), pp. 155-59. 
System of Mughal India, Bombay, 1963, pp. 121-2, 


pp. 2023, fora Hellenic 
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107 They are found as an ostracised community at level with Chandalas in 7th and 8th 
century Sind; they are described as Sudras in tne 10 century. and as peasants and 
‘low Vaisyas' in the 17th. See Irfan Habib n Essays in honour of Dr. Ganda 
Singh. ed. Hrbans Singh and N. G. Barrier, Patiala, 1976, pp. 92-103. 


108 /HR, IL 24-31, see the conclusions stated on Dali 

109 Martusmriti, 1X. 44, tr, Buhler, p 335 The Milindapanho, «d, v. Trenckrer, p, 21 
(tr. T. W. Rhys Davids IL, p. 15) has a similar dictum: ‘when a man clears away 

the jungle. he is called the owner of the land (bhumisamikoy’. 

hund 110 Manusmriti, IX, 52: tr Buhler, p. 336. 


IJI Cf. R. S. Sharma, Aspects of Political Ideas and In titutions in Ancient India, Delhi 
1959, pp. 22,23. 


112 Kosambi, Introduction &c., pp. 300-301; R. S. Sh 


arma, Indien Feudalism, c 300- 
1200, Calcutta, 1965, p. 47. 


i13 I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, &c., tr 1. Takakusu, pp. 61-62. He Says 
i atone place p. 61) that the monas‘eries took a sixth part of the produce, which 


was perhaps a theoretical amount only, after the proverbial sixth share of the 
king in the land's produce, 


114 4 Record of the Buddhist Countries, tr. Li Yung-hsi, Peking 1957, p. 35. 


115 Indian Feudalism, pp. 55-57. B. N. S. Yadava would trace such subjection to: 
Kusana times («Some aspects of the Changing Order in India during Saka-Kusana 
Times, Kusana Studies, Allahabad, cited IHR, I (1), p. 19 n. 


116 This is assembled and cautiously presented in B. N. S. Yadava, 


Society and 
& Culture in Northern India in Twelfth Century, Allahabad, 1973, pp. 163-73. Cf. also 
L. Gopal in Journa’ of the Economic and Socia’ History of the Orient, VI. iii, 196% 
pp. 297 ff. 
117 See G, K, Rai, JHR III (i) 1976, pp. 16-42, ; A 
"a 118 Manusmviti, VIII, 243, tr. Buhler, p. 297. 
119 Milindapanho, ed. Trenckner, p. 360, tr, Rhys Davids, 1T pp. 269-70, 
120 Kamasutra, 5:5:5 & 6. Tam indebted to Dr. S. R. Sarma for a literal: rendering 
4 


of this passage. 


è 


121 ‘These smal] and extermely ancient Indian communities based on possession in 


common of the land’, & c- (Karl Marx, Capital I (1867), tr. S. Moore and E, 
Aveling, ed. Dona Torr, London, 1933, p. 350), Sir Henry Main v, "Village 
Communities in the East and West, appeared first in 1871. His views were criticised 


by Baden-Powell, notably in Indian Village Community, London, 1896, mainly ON 
the basis of Settlement Reports; Y em 
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122 Sse Nobru Karashima, «Allur and Isanamingalam, two South Indian villages of 
the Cola Times; Proceedings of the first International Conference Seminar of Tamil 
Studies, Kuala Lumpur, 1968, pp. 426-36. Karashima admits to 
agricultura] labourers, who are not members of the yr (the village 


presence of 
assembly). 
123 Milindapanho, ed. V. Trenckner, p. 147, tr. Rhys Davids, | pp. 208-9. 
headmen’ may poss'bly be a better rendering of gamasamiko, In the | 
gamika, which Rhys Davids renders as ‘peasantry’, 
here almost certainly, ordinary villagers. 


"Village 
ast sentence 
literally means ‘villagers’, 


124 S. A. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, 3rd ed. Delhi, 1958, p. 228. 

‘The terms occur in inscriptions of the Vakatakas, Pallavas 
Eleventh century references to Brahman mahajans in Kar 
M. Liceria, A. C. in IHR, I (1). pp. 32-33, The Chol 
makkal, “the great men of the assembly” 
&c.. p. 145). 


and Gahadvalas. 
anataka are cited by Sister 
a inscriptions have Peringuri- 
(Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society, 


125 For the sabhas of the Brahman villages in the Chola kingdom sce Altekar, op. cit , 
pp. 231 235, and Burton Stein, Peasant, State and Society, pp 145 ff. Kosambi in 
Introduction &c.; pp. 301-10, has Some charming pages on the Brahman village 
communities of Goa, a combination of recorded info rmation (traced to the 4th 
century) and his own personal recollections. See also his Myshn and Reatity,Bombay 
1962, pp. 152-171; Baden-Fowell, ‘The Villages of Goa in the ear.y sixteenth 
century", JRAS, 1900, pp. 261-91, and Monserale's description (1579), tr. Hosten, 
JASB, NS, XII! (1922), pp. 351-2, 365, 


126 Kosambi, Introduction, & c., pp. 227-253-4. 
?7 Ibid., p. 312. 


18 Cf B. N, S. Yadava, Society and Culture, &c., p. 267, 


9 Cf. Karashima, Proceedings of the First International Conference Seminar of Tamil 


Studies, op. cit., p. 429, on the responsibility of the ur ( assambly'in non-Brahman 
villages) to pay tax (irai) on the village Jand. 


19 Zit Barani, Ta'rikh-i Firuz-Shahi, cd, Sayyid Ahmad Kh 


an, W. N, Lees and Kabi- 
ruddi , Calcutta, 1860-62, p. 287, 


| 131 U.N, Ghoshal, Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue S. stem, 2nd ed, 
: Calcutta, 1972, pp, 275-77, 280, 283-6, 299, 307. 319, & €. Cf., however, D. N, Jha, 
Rev nue s» stem of Post-Maurya and Gupta Times, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 53-56. 

m Cf. W. H. Moreland, Agrariau System of Maslem India, Cambridge, 1929. pp. 5-6. 


3 U. N, Ghoshal, Condributions & A 


134 Arthasastra, 11: 15, tr. Shamasastry, Mysore, 1967, p. 99. 
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135 Tr nslations of the passages in Diodorus Siculus and Strabo are in R.C. Majum- 

j dar (ed.). Classical Account of India, pp. 237, 264. There is some doubte as to 
whether Strabo means that the peasants paid or received one-fourth of the prod- 
uce. Diodorus is apparently unambiguous here (bid, p. 287; n 20); but see U. N. 
Ghoshal, Contributions, & c., pp. 224-29, : 


i36 Cf. U.N. Ghoshal, p. 252; D. N. Jha, Revenue System, & c., pp. 43-45. 

137 D. N. Jha in Land R venue in India-Historicat Studies, cd. R. S. Sharma, Delh., 
1971, p. 5. 

138 D..N. Jha, Revenue System,& c., p. 43. 


149 /ndian Feudalism, p. 265. For these taxes see Lal lanji Gopal. Economic Life of 
x Northern India, 70 -1200, Delhi 1965, pp. 32-70. 


140 Subhasitarattatosa of Vidyakara, cited by Kosambi, Introduction & c., Ds 268.11 


and Sharma, Indian Feudalism p. 267. 


141 Kosambi sets out his theory in Introduction, &c., pp. 274 ff. (h) two chapters, the 
description of «Indian feudalism' as compared with European is given on pp. 326- 
28. Alienation of tax-rights by rulers led to «Feudalism from above’, while in 
‘feudalism from below’ a class of “land owners developed within the village, 
between the state and the peasantry to wield armed power" over the population 
(ibid, p. 275), Sharma in his seminal work, Indian Feudalism, c. 300-1200, does not 


seem to consider the latter process as contributing to feudalism. Sharma summat- 
izes his conclusions on pp. 263-72. 


=> 
< 


2 Sharma s own date (Indian Feudalism, p. 283): See Ashton Coulborn's perceptive 

remarks (inspite of his excessively narrow view of feudalism) on the role of Brah- 
mans in Comparative Studies in Society and History (CASS, X ( 3) 1968, pp. 57-9. 
esp. n. on p. 358.) 


143 R. S Sharma, ZHR, 1 (1), p. 5; B. N, S. Yadava, ZAR, WI (1) p. 44. The paucity 


of coins, as index of the decline, is also commented upon by L. Gopal, Economic 
Life, & c., pp. 215-21. 


144 Cf. R. S. Sharma, Indian Feuda ism, pp, 156-209; B. N. S. Yadava, Society and 
Culture, & c., pp. 136-63. 


145 Y.R R. Dikshitar, War in' Ancient India, Madras, 1944, pp. 165.6. 


146 On the ineffectiveness of cavalry without saddle and sirrup see Sarva Daman 
Singh, Ancient Indian Warfare, & c. pp. 69.71. The arrival of the sadale hvalio 
west is dated Ist century A. D., but its spread was slow (Lynn White, Jr., Medi- 
eval Technology, & €, pp. 7-8.) A saddle is probably shown in a Khajurah » sculp- 
ture of the 10th century (Vidya Praksh, Khajurho, Bombay, 1967, p. 38 ang 
plate 47), On the stirup see Irfan Habib, 'Changes in Technology in Medieval 

<x India Studies in History 11 (Ts, 1980, pp. 25-26. 
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e Ken: 

147 Chachnama, ed, Umar Daudpota, Delhi 1939, p. 169. 

148 The historical implications of the emergence of the Rajput horse 
in most discussions of the period: but Coulborn, almost by 
stic parallel between the rajaputra and the “knight” 
n.). 


m nare missing 
chance, draws a lingui- 
(CSSH, X (3), 1962, p. 369 


149 On the emergence of'the Raj 


puts see B, D, Chattopadhyaya, 
puts,’ IHR (i) pp. 59-82. 


*Orgin of the Raj- 

150 On the groups of villages, man 
under different Rajput clans, s 
in Pre-British India', 
will be found, 


151 Barani, 


y of which survive as traditional territorial divisions 
ce Irfan Habib, “Distribution of Landed P 


roperty 
Enquiry, N. S. YI (3) (1965), p. 42 


, Where other references 


Ta'rikh-i Firuz-Shahi, PP. 287-8, 291. 

152 I have tried to trace this transformation (13th-14th centuri 
Economic History o, India, Vol. Led. T Raychaudhuri 
1982, pp 54-60. The predominance of the Rajputs among the zamindar clans 
recorded against individul parganas in Akbar's Empire with numbers of retainers 


(horse and foot)C Ain-l- Akbarl : Account of the twelve Subas) is proof enough of 
the :Indian-feudal' roots of that class, 


and J, Habib, Cambridg , 


153 Manusmriti, X, 34; tr. Buhler, p. 410, 


!54 R. S, Sharma, Indian Feudalism, q. 298. Cf. R. D. Benarji, The 


Palas of Bengal, 
reprint, Varanasi, 1973, pp. 44-51. 


155 H. C. Ray. The Dynastic History of Northern India, Calcutta, 1931, I, p. 364, 


A> 7 
156 Cf. Kosambi's genera] observation about "Islamic raiders 
hidebound custom in the ad 


tion, & c., p, 370). 


EEN breaking down 


option and transmission of new techniques” (Jtroduc- 


— 


. 157 The evidence js presented in my address, 

J4'h centuries”, Proceedings of the India 
149-53, 161, to be read with the additions 
Technology i Medieval India’, Studies in 
latter paper (p. 19), I noted evidence for 
7th centuries, Lallanji Go 
araghatta in his A 
1980 pp. 

pleading. 


“Technology and Society in the 13th and 
n History Congress (Varanasi, 1969), p.p. 
and revisions presented in *«Changes in 
History, (1I) (1) (1989), pp. 18,20. In the 
the potgarland in India from the 6th and 
Pal brings together 
Spects of History of Agric. 
114-63; but his instence that ge 


many passages bearing on the 
Mure in Ancient India, Varanasi 
aring is per-medieval Seems excessive 


iiie DU 一 ra 


Cu 


YT 4 F 
158 Studies in History. YI (1), p. 22, 
159 Ibid., pp 23.24, 


rte 


Ibid , pp. 28-9, Silks other than 


mulberry, such as tasar and eri, have probably 
& much older history in India, 


| 


4 
$j 
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161 Irfan Habib, ‘Technology and Economy of Mu;hal India,’ ZESHR, XVII (1) p. 4. 
5n . 4-6. 

PS. sympathetic speculation on the origins of the SEES System (ev: i 

le? Ja kr i Iranian parallel), Alberuni remarks: ‘We Muslims, of cours 
eu id x Us other side of the question, considering all men as equ. 
ud Ho dis (Alberun?s India, tr. Edward C. Sachau, London, 1910, I, 
Pinal: M interposition of the theoretical equality in Islam and the Cua 
100): pu vi ue i reden) litereture; and clearly Alberuni was by no pes 
system sians S i 4 general trend. To most Muslim writers (of whom Barani, & 
Me EAE E 1357, is the outstanding spokesman), a stabic 
thor o 


hierarchy was the most praiseworthy social ideal. 
Viera 


countries the people who are nomads of the steppes are distinguished l 
ISOTA ARI va tribes; but here (in Hindustan) people settled in the count 
BAS Be WAKE Rr rita by names of tribes," (Babur, Baburnama, Br Mu 
a ue a cf. A. S. Beveridge's tr., ll, p. $18). Kosambi would have 
MS, Or. 714 f. ; | 
appreciated this analogy with tribes. : vd (Cd 
's remarks > ns in Western Panjab. «where Islam 
NOM p ek aaa i an Castes, Lahore, 1916, pp. 10-11). 
eu a, ed, U. Daudpota, pp. 214-16; these pages and also pp. 4148; for the 
Mania A later Arab governor re-echoed Manu in insisting that the 
earli . 


CN 


16 


should be accompanied by dogs (Balazuri, Suina Buldan: portion a 
in iod Dowson. History of India as told by its own Historians, 1, London, 1867, 
Elliot : son. 
p. 129;cf. Manu, X. 51, tr. Buhler, p. 416). pi mee 
Col. James Skinner, Tashrih-ul-Aqwam (A. D. 1825), MS British Ms l še 
m sak 187a, le8a. This work describes very accurately the castes and thei 
T H a region atthe time 
* traditions in the Haryana region ; : y 
3 n important paper by D. Kumar. ‘Caste and landlessness in South Idia , 
E DUE mS (1962), pp. 338-63; also her book, Land and Caste in South Indias 
, 2 es . 161. ; 
Cambridge, 1965, esp. p à | : 
Tarikh-I-Firuz-shahi,p. 187. On balahar, sec H. M; Elliot, Memoirs of the Ee 
SU ssp re and Distribution of Races in the North-western Provinces, &c., ed. "oa 
2 s London, 1869, II, p. 249; and Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mugha* . 
eames, , » II, p. ; 
India, pp. 120-21. 


Hiroshi Fukazawa, ‘Rural servants in the 18th century Manarasbtnan VU dena A 
ay ME or Jajmani System?’ Hitotsubashi Journal of Economics, XIL (2) (1972) 
pp. 14-40 3 


171 It is practically found almost wherever one looks. When the English EE 
took possession of Broach (Gujarat) in 1776. the Collector reporta, E ka 
certain proportion of the land of each village is requisite to be set apar e i 
maintenance of such artificers and labourers as are absolutely necessary As : 
common services of the village is according to the custom of the coun i T 
Selections from the letters, &c., in the Bombay Secretariat, Home Series, ed. 
G. W, Forrest, Bombay, 1887, IT, p. 184). 
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172 In the confrontation of town and bedouin in Arabia, Islam was hostile to the 
bedouin (cf. the Quran. IX, 97,98). See F. Lokkegaard, /s/amic Taxation tn the 
Classic Period, Copenhagen, 1950, p. 32. 


173 E. Ashtor, A Social and Economic History of the Near East in the Middle Ages 
is a competent survey with useful references. A us:ful guide to conditions in the 
Islamic East is G. Le Strange's classic work, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge, 1905 (reprinted; 1930, &c). 

174 That the essential difference between the invader and defender was one between 
mounted archer and swordsman or lancer was first pointed out by Simon Digby, 
Horse and Elephant in the Delhi Sultanate, Oxford, 1971, pp. 15 ff. Sec also T. 
Habib in Studies in History, YI (1), pp. 25-27. x 


175 Thusthe hesitation of the Sultans in paying their own cavalry troopers by 
assignments of villages instead of in cash. See Barani, pp. 163-4, 220-21, 303. 
324, 555; Afif, Tarikh-i Firuzshahi, Bib Ind., Calcutta, 1850 pp. 94-96. 


| 176 Cf. V. Barthold, 7ran, tr., G. K. Nariman, ed. I. H. Jhabavala in Posthumous 
works of G. K. Nariman, Bombay, 1935, pp. 142-3. 


| 477 This immensely fruitful insight belongs to W. H. Moreland. S e his Agrarlan 
System of Moslem India Cambridge, 1829, especially pages 289-92. The system 
as it worked in the Delhi Sultanate is also discussed in the Cambridge Economic 
History of India (CEHT),\, pp. 68-75. For the Mughal Empire, see my Agrarian 
System of Mughal India, pp. 251-97. and M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Nobility 
under Aurangzeb, Bombay, 1866, pp. 95. 


178 Introduction to a new edition of Elliot and Dowson, History of India as toid by 
its own Historians, II, Aligarh. 1952, pp. 36-82. 

179 My own views are set out in «Economic History of the Delhi Sultanate-an Inter- 

= pretation’, IHR, TY (2) pp. 287-68. 


.80 I have presented the evidence im JHR, IV (2), pp. 289 ff. It is possible that there 
was a modest revival of commerce and towns before the Ghorian conquest to 
which Sharma draws attention (Indían Feudalism, pp. 242-262). B. D. Chattopa- 
dhyaya, ‘Trade and Urban Centres in Early Medival India’, IHR, I (2). op. 203. 

19, even contests Sharma's thesis of the earlier urban decline; but it is difficult to 

evaluate the evidence he adduces, since it is not Sharmas position that the towns 

completely disappeared after the Guptas or that no new towns were founded zt 
ML. These questions may ultimately be resolved more precisely by archaeology; 


Cambridge SPERA History of India, I, pp. 167-7]. 
2 On| is relationship, my own argument is presented in *Potentíalities of Capitali- 
opment in the Economy of Mughal India," Enquiry, NS, HI (3), pp. 156, 


n Khalji's measures, the basic source is Barani, pp. 267-88. 


m 
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184 Moreland (Agrarian System of Moslem India, pp. 16-18) held that in its approxi- 
mation to “economic rent", the tax was essentially Islamic in origin, while in its 
being fixed at a uniform share irrespective of crop, it had Hindu aniecedents. 


185 For a clear-headed account of agrarian taxation under the Sultanate, sce W. H. 
Moreland, op. cit., pp. 21-65; I offer a desciiption in CEHI, 1, pp 60-68. 

186 Cf. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, pp. 190-96, and the references 
given there. There has been much work since then on revenue administration, but 
it has tended uniformly to confirm this finding. 

187 Harbans Mukhia seems to me to miss this point when he says that the Sul- 
tans in imposing their heavy land-tax were merely following earlier precedents. 
(Journal of Peasant Studies, VIII (3) , 1981, p. 292.) 

188 Barani, pp. 287, 8, 271-420. 

189 Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, p. 150 and n. 


190 Barani, p. 287. 
191 Cf. Irfan Habib, Agraian System, &c., pp, 230-33. 
192 Insha-i-Mahru, ed. S. A. Rashid, Lahore, 1965. pp. 61-53. 


193 Irfan Habib Agrarian System, &c.. pp, 115-16. See also the 17th century docu- 
ments from Gujarat discussed by B.R. Grover in Proceedings of the Indian His- 
tory Congress, Delhi session (1961). pp. 152-55. 

194 Cf. CEHI, 1, 90. 

195 I. Habib, Agrarian System, &c., pp. 322 

196 Barani. pp, 287-8. 291. On the K/iot, sce IESHR, IV (3), pp. 212-13, 


197 1b b , p. 430. ` 

198 I omit giving detailed references here, because [ have little substantial information 
to add to my description of zamindary in Agrarian System, &c., pp. 136-89: See 
also an important paper by S. Nurul Hasan, «Zamindars under the Mughals’ 
in Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History, ed. L. E Frykenburg, 
London, 1969. 

j99 A discussion of the zamindars’ share in the surplus occurs in my Agrarian System 
&c., pp. 144-145. S. Moosvi argues in favour o! a higher share ofthe zamindar 
(JESHR, XI (3), pp. 359-74). j 

200 Hs is correct even in saying that the pre-Islamic potentates were recognised as 
land-owners, Rautas are found selling or mortgaging their lands intwo 13th 
century inscriptions from U. P. The Jaunpur brick inscription of 1217 has been 
published by V. S Agrawala in Jaurnal of UP Historical Society, XVIII (1 & 2) 
1945, pp. 196-201; the Kasrak inscription of 1227 is being published by my colle- 
ague, Dr Pushpa Prasad, to whom I am indebted for the information. 


Risala Ahkam-i Arazi, Aligarh MSS, Abdus Salam : Arabiya 331-10, ff, 43v. 624; 
Lytton -Arabiya Mazhab (2), 62. fT, 53v 62. For his biography sce Abdul Hat 
Hasani, Nuzhatu-I Khawatir, Hyderabad (Dn). 1376/1907, VI, p. 278. 
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? trfan Habib, Agrarian System, &c., pp. 118, 141-44. 

Asa result, Moreland (Agrarian S. stem of Moslem India, pp. 122-23, was inclined 

to equate the Mughal zamindar with vassal chief only. Cf. also P, Saran, The 

Provincial Government of the Mughals (1526-1658), Allahabad; 1941, p. 111& n, for 

a similar view. 

4 Shaikh Nasiruddin in his conversations, Khairu-I Majalis, recorded (c. 1354) by 

Hamid Qalandar, ed. K. A Nizami, Aligarh, 1952, pp. 140, 275 ; Land, being 
abundant, is not considered a requirement (cf, CEHI, 1, p. 48). 

05 Evidence of such concessional rates from eastern Rajasthan is presented in Dil- 
bagh Singh, «Caste and the Structure of Village in Eastern Rajasthan during the 
Eighteenth Century’, JHR. J (2). pp. 299-311; by S, P. Gupta foglate — 17th 
century in Proceedings of Ind'an History Congress, Aligarh (1975) session, pp. 
235, 237; and by R. P. Rana, in JESHR, XVIII (3 & 4), pp. 291, 326, Thc miras 
tenures of Maharashtra are of a similar character, and such privileged — strata 
would bc found practically everywhere. In Northern India: they are often call d 
‘khud kasnt' peasants. 

Orignal text of Todar Mal’s memorandum (Akbar nama, Br. Mus. Add. 27,247. f. 
333b), where the great men are denounced as «bastards and the headstrong”; Abul 
Fazl, A’ in-i Akbart, ed. Blochmann, Bib, Ind,, I, p. 286; and Aurangzeb's farman 
to Rasikdas, Art VI (printed in JASB, 1I (1906), pp. 223-55. 


a 


87 Barani, p. 287. 


8 Barani, pp. 30 £-6. Cf Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India, pp. 37-8. 
I Elsewhere Barani himself says that the pea sant under the same Sultan sold grain 
ly to merchants,at fixed prices in order to pay the revenue, which must then have 
been paid in cash (Barani, pp. 304-5, 307). 
Irfan Habib, Agrarian System, &c , pp. 236-40 
The detailed argument for this advanced by me in Enquiry. NS, MI (3). pp. 
32-36. 4 
S. N. Hasan, K. N, Hasan and S. P. Gupta, Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress, Mysore Session (1966), pp. 249,263, Tables I & V. 
"Sce the data on agrarian usury in my art. ‘Usury in Medieval India, CSSH, 
(4), pp 394-94. 

| Malikzada, Nigarnama-i Munshi (compiled, 1684), Lucknow, 1884, p. 139. 
Chhatar Mal Diwan-pasand, Br. Mus. Or. 2011, ff. 70-8a, The work was compil 
ed sometime before 1824, in the Doap area. 
Khasra document discussed by S. P. Gupta, Medieval India-a Miscellany, Bombay. 
IV, pp. 168-78. 
J vidence of Mughal documents on this is set out in my Agrarian System, &c,, pp: 
125-121. 
Cf. Satish Chandra, ‘Some Aspect of Indian Village Society in Northern India 
ng the 18th Century’, IR, 1 (1), pp. 51-64. 
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218 I am conscious that I sce that the effects of commodity production on the village 


community rather differently from how these had seemed to me in Agrarain System. 


&c, pp. 128-9. This is, perhaps, partly because my conception ofthe community 
has also changed since then. j 
219 CI. Agrarian System, &c., pp. 733.4. 


220 They are analysed and calendared in IESHR, IV (3), pp. 205-232; sce esp. 211-17. 


5251 Ibid., pP- 215-16. The Kachhis and Chamars are termed the «ancient maliks” of 
the village in the document (No. 16 of A. D. 1611). Presumably, they were simply 


its inhabitants, forced to ‘sell’ their village upon inability to pay the revenuc. 


222 Cf. Agrarian System, &c., pp. 100-110. 
223 Barani, pp- AID) Be 
224 Ibid. 479-80. 


325 Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, cd. Saiyid A" mad, Ghazipur and Aligarh, 1863-64, pp. 375.6. 


226 Insha-Mahru, op, cit", D+ 75. 
221 See my Agrarian System of Mughal India, pp. 333.51. 
339-42, The zamindar-aspect of the Jat revolt is stressed by R. P. Rana 


ailed and informative article based on the Amber records (now at the 
‘Agrarian Revolts in Northern India durirg the 


228 Ibid., PP- 
ina very det 
Rajasthan Arehives, Bikaner), 
Late 17th and Early 18th Century’, IE SHR, XVIII (3 & 6), pp, 287-326. 


229 Saiyid Ghulam «Ali Khan; «madu-s Savadat, Naval Kishore, 1897, p. 55. 


230 See Satish Chandra, «Social Background of the >Rise ofthe Maratha Movement 
during the 17th Century,’ JESHR, X (3) 1973, pp. 209-17, and P. V. Ranade, 
«Feudal Content of Maharashtra Dharma“, IHR. I (1), pp. 44-50. Cf. Agrarian 
System, &c., pp. 349-50. 

231 Bhimsen, Nuskha-i Dilkusha, Br. Mus. Or. 23, f. 139a-b. 

232 Mir Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami, Khizana-i Amira, Kanpur, 1871, p. 49. 


233 I form this impression from H. Fukazawa, «Land and Peasants in the Eighteenth 
Century Maratha Kingdom,’ Hitotsubashi Journal of Economics, VI (1), June 1965. 


ssertion that access to God could be acquircd by men of such low birth 
is made in beautiful verses composed in Braj by Guru Arjan inthe name of 
Dhanna Jat, where the names and occupatiens of some of the great preachers 
are also given (Guru Granth Sahib, Devanagari text, bub, Gurudwara Prabandhak 
ritsar, 1951, I, pp. 487-8; see also ibid., Y, p. 109). 


234 The bold a 


Committee, Am 
235 J have examined these verses in ‘Evidence for 16th Century Agrarian Condions in 
the Guru Grath Sahib’ IESHR, I 1964. 


236 Verses reproduced in Muzaffar Husain, Nanma-i- Muzajlari, Lucknow, 1917, I, 


p. 255. 
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Perspective on Ranajit Guha’ s Work 
T.V. Sathyamurthy* 


With the publication of six volumes. of Subaltern Studies (1 982- 
89), under Ranajit Guha's general editorship, South Asian social 
and political history, centred round the struggles of the subaltern 
classes of South Asia under colonial rule, and of. the peasantry in 
particular, was poured into an entirely new historiographical 
mould. The intellectual foundation for this exciting project was laid 
in Guha's three major works published during the previous two 
decades. The historiography of the Indian peasantry, cast in this 
new mould, constitutes not only a formidable challenge to the 
dominant mainstream orientations of the metropolitan liberal and 
natonalist elite historians but has also opened a new frontier of 
understanding of the dynamics of peasant insurrections which is of 
significance for the future and for peasant societies in general. 


eos nth 


I. INTRODUCTION: SEEING THE PEASANTRY AS IT SEES ITSELF 


As we enter the 1990s, students of the political sociology and economy of i 
the Indian peasantry can look back with some satisfaction at the con 
siderable achievements of the “subaltem' school under Ranajit Guha's | 
pioneering leadership during the past decade or so. Forty-two substantial i 
essays and five discussions have been brought together within the compass i 
of six volumes (1982—89). They focus on different aspects of the develop. | 
ment of peasant political consciousness, thefelationship between different 
classes of peasants, the~felationship between the peasantry and the 
colonial state, the Process of differentiation of the peasantry, the“ literary 
and cultural expressions of the "subalterns" view of their position in : 
society, and the Yíneasy nexus between acceptance and subordination on i 
the one hand and insurrectionary overthrow of it on the other which has | 


colonial power and the indigenous ‘feudal’ elite mainly consisting of a 4 


| newly ‘empowered’ landlord class. The explorations are historical, and 3 


they are all rooted in the colonial phase of Indian history. Any analysis | 
QE e pursued and the methods adopted by the contributors to these i 
six volumes would be truncated without a critique that seeks to place | 
Guha’s contribution as a historian of agrarian relations in colonial India æ 
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an Peasant Historiography 

. bck 1990 : : i 
i5 core. Indeed, we shall devote a large proportion of the space here to the 
ater, as the former has already attracted a number of detailed critiques in 
&xial science and historical journals.! 

Guha's two books A Rule of Property in Bengal (1963) and Elementary 
Aspects of Peasant Insurgency in Colonial India ( 1983) as well as his 
seminal article entitled *Neel-Darpan: The Image of a Peasant Revolt in a 
Liberal Mirror’ (1974), taken together, represent a corpus of ideas 
developed over a period of a quarter of a century (1960-83). It constitutes 
the intellectual background to the genesis of the 'subaltern' approach to 
the study of the Indian peasantry, the closest we have hitherto come to 
“seeing the peasantry as it sees itself’. That it is not the voice of the 
peasantry that has spoken even through these volumes, but rather that of 
iustorians committed to producing a serious account of “history viewed . ,. 
from below’, and to questioning the historical accounts extant on the“ 
subject for the bias of the history-makers who are habituated to view- 
ing their subject top down, is a problematic with which any serious 
cxamination of these contributions would have to come to grips. We shall 
discuss it in the light of criteria that should be employed in order to 
determine the authenticity of such accounts in relation to their claims. But 
tefore embarking on this task, we ought to seek the main clues to the 


genesis of the strategy underlying the subaltern historiography (that Guha 


and his co-workers have provided) in the radical thrust given by its 
progenitor to the argument on ‘the rule of property’ with special reference 
the Permanent Settlement. 


i GUHA ON THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT: A RULE OF PROPERTY IN 
BENGAL (1963) 


Guha's main thesis on the intellectual origins of the Permanent Settle- 
ment of 1793 rested on the contention that, as a policy inspired by the 
wntings of the Physiocrats and aimed at promoting agrarian capitalism in 
Bengal along the lines of the metropolitan agricultural economy, it was 


| bound to fail. In the Preface to the second edition of the book, written in 


April 1981 when ‘Subaltem Studies’ had already assumed concrete shape, 
Guha drew attention to the relevance to it not only of *the historical origins 
of the concepts and theories pertaining to the first important ... land law 
wwoduced by the British in India ...' but also of the fundamental 
‘question of colonialist knowledge which Indian historiography and the 
social sciences will have to consider sooner or later’ [Guha, 1981: 6). 
This represented a distinct and dynamic advance on the intellectual 
curiosity to which Guha referred in the Preface to the first edition (August 
1962) which led him to pose the following question: ‘How was it that the 
quasi-feudal land settlement of 1793 had Originated from the anti-feudal 


admirer of the French Revo- 


tuon?’ [Guha, 1981: 8]. Even as a doctoral student, Guha appreciated 


; Ge importance of submitting his findings to the scrutiny of the Bengali 
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subsequently put forward in The English Utilitarians in India (1959)? 


Guha's work thus established a lineage of interpretation during the mid- i 
1950s in Indian colonial historiography, aimed at countering the one- | 
sided interpretation of British rule in India exclusively in terms of conflicts 


litions of interests’ [Guha, 1982: 8]. à A 
C RSEN discussion of the intellectual origins of colonial policy embodied 
in the Permanent Settlement is rooted in the controversy to which 
the early revenue policies of the Company, and the family system’ in 
particular, gave rise during the quarter of a century immediately pre- 
ceding Comwallis’s proclamation of 22 March 1793. The administrative 
and fiscal experience gathered in the sphere of local administration during 
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the period leading up to and immediately following the grant of Diwani : 
had failed to exercise any appreciable influence on the making of policy is 1 
the Board rooms of the Company. A number of factors — not least the 7 


inability of Supervisors and Collectors to penetrate the esoteric realm of 7. 
estate accounting (subhankari which constituted the exclusive domain of | 
the “native amils'), and the conflict between the Council (entrusted with 
the management of commercial affairs and the revenue of the agnus j 
territories) and the Select Committee (charged with | the one 
foreign affairs and the administration of the Diwani portion u A 
country) — contributed to the more or less permanent hiatus that rendereg 


a two-way communication between the base and the summit impossible. 


nified policy emerged for a number of years after the grant of Diwani. E 
ae ie 2 Guha in putting together a coherent historical 3 
account of the main contradiction engulfing Company revenue policy. | 
during a period of colonial penetration in which colonial political control 
over territory was expanding out of phase with the extraction of economi į 


gain from land, is ingenious in two cardinal respects. 


First, it focuses on the perennial problem of accumulation in the 
countryside, always bedevilled by the requirements of colonial exploit». | 
tion on the one hand, and exploitation by indigenous intermediaries (m ; 
their own interests) on the other, which appeared at its sharpest in timesaf © 
crisis. In this case, it was the famine of 1770 which acted as the mati | 
catalyst of fresh thinking on long term colonial agricultural policy i + 


Bengal (and elsewhere). 


Second, the explanatory strategy adopted by Guha enabled him ša 
focus attention er holy on a new class of landed property ownes 
beholden to the colonial regime. The process of eliciting from historicá 
records the configurations of this class would eventually lead i 

| systematic treatment of its relationship to the exploited peasantry, and‘ | 
an analysis of the unfolding class character of the latter in a drama 
setting of periodic resistance to colonial rule and conflict with the » 


class allies, namely, the landlords. 
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Permanent Settlement lay in his search for the characteristics of an 
'emergent' class of owners intermediate between the colonial rulers and 
vx mass of the producing class of peasantry. The epistemological strength | 
ef Guha's initial researches thus lay in the dialectical energy: that they 
paned to the interpretation of evidence that had until then remained 
&ormant at the threshold of a big change that colonial policy was about to 
wiroduce in Bengal society. 

Guha demonstrates in a clear manner the confluence of the three major 
&rands of economic and political thinking which gave rise to a single 
school of thought, signifying “not only a common aversion to the existing 
policies, but also a common veneration of private property', to which its 
afferent constituents Steadfastly adhered. Dow (a Mercantilist) and 
Pattullo (a Physiocrat) took advantage of the 1770 Bengal famine in order 
% raise the demand for a radical change in the revenue policy of the 
Company. 

The intensely political Francis (a Physiocrat and central character of 
Goha's analytic focus) concentrated attention on condemning the short- 
tightedness of Hastings's ‘farming policy’ and the monumental corruption 


_ But it encouraged. He argued in detail in favour of the mukarari system 


foy which a proprietor's tenure would be held at a fixed and permanent 
exe of revenue). Francis believed that only ‘Permanent Settlement’ could 
tetiabilitate the ‘estate in Bengal’ (‘the greatest ... and the most secure 
at ever belonged to any state") from the ‘rapacity of impudent farmers’, 
aed render it ‘productive’. In view of the fact that it was impossible to 
trust this task to an English ‘class’ of landowners, it was inescapable that 
"Be property should be entrusted to the core of a class of native entre- 
geeneurs who had solid interests in the land and were politically reliable. 
This alone could establish “the permanence of domination” (Guha, 
1782: 18]. 

Whilst the Physiocrats (Francis and Pattullo), Mercantilist (Dow), and 


| fie traders (Cornwallis and Law) alike regarded *property as the basic 
_ gćaciple of government’, they differed among themselves on the *uses of 


peoperty’. All were agreed that the creation of a new landowning class 
ivld result in the colonial power striking “deep roots into the loyalty of its 


| eaeficiaries'. But, whilst Dow regarded the emergence of a new class of 


wsure property owners as desirable in itself, Law believed the Settlement 
ie constitute ‘the most effective method of Creatting a land market’, 
Fancis and Pattullo saw the main merit of this new development in terms 
&f the stimulus that it would provide for agriculture, and Comwallis went 


$ wen further by viewing it as ‘the spring of all economic development’. 


fa his densely textured and seminal work on agrarian Bengal under 
Wempany rule, Guha traces the intellectual divergences between these 
ire main architects of Permanent Settlement, no less than the complex 
nal relations between them. These latter included the support 
places as well as their mutual 


| S«sdship, the mutual animosity of Francis and Comwallis, and the 
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—protégé relationship between Comwallis and Law (who inherited 
5m Francis ‘the a KAS of the theory underlying the mukarari f 
system’, and who, however, ‘owed all the three key appointments of his + 
ve Francis’ enemies’). f i 
TUR GST decision to ate theoretical and speculative knowledge H 
to the task of forging a new ‘class’ would be incomplete without the 
administrative will to put it into operation. Even although Guha con- 
centrated mainly on examining the intellectual and philosophical founda- ? 
tions of the thinking underlying Permanent Settlement, he nevertheless 
devoted the concluding chapter of A Rule of Private Property 10 u i 
discussion of the divergences between political theory and administrative § 
practice. This takes the form of an analysis of John Shore's slowly evolving 
but steadily mounting dissent against the policy which developed during 
the course of his long career under the 人 in his tenu 

‘ vemor-General in succession to Comwallis. x. ME. 
x A BORNE AT par excellence, Shore made a scrupulous distinction > 
between policy resulting from general political principle and uer. 
tion which belongs to the realm of administration. Thus, starting Au 
"speculative points' raised by Francis, Shore “allowed himself to be gue : 
by the dialectic of experience’ [Guha, 1982: 191] to conclusions which ; 
‘amounted, in fact, to an anti-thesis’ [Guha, 1982: 188] of Permaner i 
Settlement. In the final chapter of his essay, Guha sets out the concra i 
results of Shore’s attempts to resolve the singular confusion which he 
noted when he embarked on the task of determining revenue seller H 
In the first place, Shore found that the mghts and functions of the $ 
zamindars under Mahomedan rule varied not only from region to een 1 
in India as a whole but also between different parts of Bengal itse i 
"Through direct observation, Shore thus cast serious doubt on ana j 
tion (shared by Francis and Cornwallis) that the zamindars conatu 1a 
undifferentiated category with uniform rights. He found too that a 
information on zamindari rights was hard to come by. To compound the | 
difficulties involved in assigning quantitative values to rights, even the 
patchy evidence that could be gathered from direct observation wa i 
fraught with ambiguity. Under the Mughals, there was a SE RAT | 
between the zamindars' proprietary rights in principle and their na is j 
practice in a political order that was arbitrary in e i i 
[Shore] questions the basic historical concept underlying the p ano b. i 
and then in another statement extends the logic of this objection na ; 
structure of agrarian relationship designed on that concept’ (Guha, 1 H 
] g . . p 3 
m a viewpoint which stresses class relations as constituting ti 1 
kernel of the “agrarian question" in colonial India, Shore's ji $ 
against the basic historical concept underlying the plan of 177 ri < 2 

subsequent attempt to extend the logic of his original Ea e 

structure of agrarian relationship designed on that concept, help 
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concrete conditions then prevailing in Bengal. Francis started off with the 
assumption that agrarian relations in Mugnhal India were primarily feudal 
in character. It was a profoundly mistaken view. Shore discovered in the 
course of his administrative career that Mughal India was not primarily 
feudal in the European understanding of the term. By the same token, he 
did not accept the implications of Francis's understanding of the nature of 
the agrarian system in India for policy. 

Shore attached great importance to two considerations in the formu- 
lation and implementation of a policy of settlement. First, he emphasised 
the need to restore the beneficiaries’ confidence in property. Unlike 
Francis who believed that confidence could be generated by decree, Shore 
was adamant that the stability of any new deal could only be ensured by 
experience acquired over a period of time. He insisted too that, for a 
responsible and improving agricultural class of landowners to emerge, the 
ait of property would need to be fortified by a long and painful process of 
fe-education of the zamindars into the virtues of entrepreneurship. In 
practical terms, this would involve "splitting up the larger estates in favour 
ef petty proprietors who ... could be trusted for “a more prudent, 
economical and equitable management" ' [Guha, 1982: 195]. 

Second, Shore strongly differed with both Francis and Comwallis on 
she need for state intervention, at least during an interval before formally 
making the settlement permanent. He believed that the govemment 
sould, in the first instance, investigate the resources under the control of 
exh zamindar, that is, the value of the various estates in the presidency. 
Stoutly rejecting the view that an ‘inquisition’ into the value of the estates 
would undermine confidence in property, Shore asserted that govem- 
ment should exercise its right to call upon zamindars for accounts relating 
© their estates for two main reasons. Govemment should have the 
freedom to add to its original assessment of revenue after a period of time 
és the basis of a more accurate knowledge of the value of the estates. In 
fect, he favoured a system of decennial assessments as a prelude to 
Permanent Settlement in the literal sense of the term. These interim 
evaluations would have the effect, of ensuring equality of assessment and 
wf reducing the extent of unevenness of development of the new class of 
kaded proprietors, 

Shore was equally concemed that the relations between the zamindar 
wed the ryot should be brought under government regulation. Recog- 
mung that the rights of the ryots appeared “very uncertain and indefinite’, 
ind aware of the ‘seven different ways in which the landlords oppressed 
fem, he moved, within a period of six months, from the /aissez- 
fare position adopted by Francis to one of recognising 'the [absolute] 
«txessity of some interposition between the zamindars and their tenants”. 

t Settlement should follow and not precede the attainment of 


of ¢ Stable relation- 
S9 based in justice between the zamindars and the ryots. In fact it should 
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we are to give confidence to the zamindars and procure a simplification of i 
the present complicated rental of the ryots ...' [Guha, 1982: 198]. Shore's 8 
deviation from Francis’s doctrine thus looked forward to important future. | 
social and economic developments in rural Bengal and was, in fact, the $ 
sign of a Company revolt *against the entire eighteenth-century tradition U 
in the Company's Indian administration' (Guha, 1982: 199]. z 
Guha's researches on the historical dynamic underlying colonial policy 3 
in establishing “a rule of property' among the rural rich in Bengal enabled 7 
him to propound three core ideas that would become crucial to an | 
understanding of social change in rural India and of the political struggles / 
that followed in its wake."First, the most important plank in the Com. | 
pany’s long term programme consisted of the creation, in a systematic j 
manner, of.a.class of collaborators, Indian in origin and potentially ? 
essentially: “non (post?)-feudal' in character.«Second, colonial “over-rule“ 
would ensure that, whilst the interests in “property’-holding of the new 
zamindar class would be given every Support possible by the state, the : 
government would be responsible for the minimum welfare of the new 
class of producing ‘tenants’ and agricultural labourers that was bound 
to emerge from its dispensation. hird, administrative experience (ia 
particular, that strand of it to which Shore gave systematic formulation} 
pointed to the unmistakable fact that the new zamindar class bore me " 
similarity whatsoever to the European feudal landowning classes, and 1 
therefore was in no position to make the quantum*leap needed to 7 
transform the pre-capitalist (‘Asiatic?’) mode of production in Indias Ñ 
agriculture to a capitalist one; nor indeed that any variation of Permanest ; 
Settlement, rooted as it inevitably would be in an understanding of tht 
modus operandi of economic and social change in the qualitatively 2: 
different historical milieu of Western Europe, could be hit upon has g 
would shore up capitalism in the alien soil of rural Bengal. E 
All this Guha accomplished entirely on the basis of an intelligent, even | 
ingenious, reading of primary colonial sources of history and withos i 
quoting from Marx or from any of the different schools of Marxism. Guha 7 
however, made full use of a method of approaching his material which $ 
allowed full play for the working out of the dialectical process of the f 
unfolding of class conflict in a society in which the colonial power 了 
interposed itself as the harbinger of rapid change unequally affecting iu 1 
different segments. An appropriate setting was thus provided for as | 
understanding of the differential developmental thrust given by colonial © 
| policy to the new class created under its initial impetus and the tensions tè 1 
| which it would give rise in the evolution of its relations with the mass of the i 
i tenantry and producing but property-less hands. 1 à 
Whether or not Guha was aware in 1962 that he was opening the doorg : 
` anew and fruitful vista of research on social economic and political change ? 
in rural India, he was the first historian to clarify a new method of approad # 
for enquiring into and characterising the different classes that emerged, | 
their inter-relationships, and the distortions to which they were subjed 
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ander colonial rule. Even although the material which passed under 
Guha's analytic microscope in this study was exclusively historical in 
character, the method adopted in dealing with it, when extended to 
fesearches on the complex social, economic and political phenomena to 
te witnessed during the coming century, would be hospitable to the idea of 
banging insights from other social science disciplines to a collective focus 
va the crucial problematic of change, development and conflict in the 
raral social formation of India under colonial rule. The period of gestation 

between the sowing and the reaping of this process was long, but the fruit 

was well worth waiting for. That Guha himself carried the process of 
elaboration of this terrain of knowledge forward for nearly 20 years before 

gathering together a loose confederation of scholars engaged in work of a 

comparative nature and sharing Guha's general sympathies endows 

đe entire corpus of work examined here with an added dimension of 

coherence. 

Over a quarter of a century after the publication of A Rule of Property in 
Bengal, Guha (1989) wrote the concluding essay to Volume 6 of Subaltern 
Studies entitled ‘Dominance Without Hegemony and its Historiography’. 
inthis valedictory contribution to the first phase of the new historiography 
& the peasantry in colonial India under his editorial direction, Guha has 
mmed up the historical ground covered by the project to date, which he 
has interwoven with a systematic theoretical, methodological and ideo- 
legical critique of both colonialist and nationalist (that is, elite) historio- 
graphy. Nowhere in his writings is the influence of Gramsci more clearly 


> evident than in this brilliant and intricately textured essay. The discussion 


eontained in it brings to a fruition the intellectual labour that began almost 
weidentally in a radical vein in The Rule of Property in Bengal. The 


| «epirical as well as interpretative historical terrain covered during the 


terval is vast and varied, and has Opened out new vistas which can now be 
«ritically and discriminatingly extended in time and further deepened in 
ope. Guha's essay in Subaltern Studies 6 marks an appropriate point 
eepresenting the culmination of an important phase in contemporary 
historical scholarship centred in the political struggles of the subaltern 
peasant classes in colonial India. We shall return to a fuller discussion of 
Še main themes of this contribution in the concluding section of this 
tiaay. 


BA. GUHA ON NEEL-DARPAN: THE GENESIS OF SUBALTERN STUDIES 


Almost exactly half way between the publication of A Rule of Property for 
feagal (1962) and the appearance of Elementary Aspects of Peasant = 
fssargency in Colonial India (1983), Guha produced a political exegesis of ** 

Dinabandhu Mitra's Neel-darpan. A play published in 1860 in Dacca, 
Ssel-darpan dealt with the indigo planters' (popularly known as “blue 
monkeys’) atrocities against the peasants which had led to a general 
aprising. Within a brief period of time it had spread throughout the nine 
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indigo growing districts of Bengal. Guha’s treatment of the play provides 3 
an insight into his interpretation of the major contradiction that was > 


/ developing in the rural society of Bengal as a consequence of the intro- ? 


duction by the colonial govemment of commercial agriculture close on the 1 
heels of Permanent Settlement. ; i 
Indigo planters (most of whom were Europeans) appropriated the a 
surplus derived from cultivation by the ryots who were compelled to grow i 
it against their wishes. During the 1840s and 1850s, the price of indigo f 
dramatically fell in the London market, the Union Bank of Calcultta i 
crashed (1847), and the larger 'indigo seignories' swallowed up the 1 
smaller concerns. These developments constituted the backcloth agains ? 
which localised acts of resistance on the part of the by then hyper- [ 
exploited peasantry exploded into the jacquerie of 1860-61. Mitra's play : 
took as its central theme the planters’ atrocities. Although subsequently. i 
after its translation into English, the play became the focus of controversy | 
between the indigenous liberals and the European planters, its main 7 
interest lay in its presentation of “the image of a peasant revolution Ž 
['one of the mightiest revolutions in the sub-continent'] in a libera i 
mirror.’ : s i 
The story of how a play of mediocre literary quality, written by ax; 
obscure poet/playwright on a theme on which the Calcutta intelligentsis 
was well-informed through the English and vemacular press, shot ime x 
fame like ‘a comet on Bengal's social horizon’ after a gap of eight months | 
after (May 1861) it first appeared (September 1860), is comparable to t 
sudden notoriety heaped upon Salman Rushdie's Satanic Verses in our 
own time, after a lapse of a pregnant pause between the time it was 
published (summer 1988) and the political moment chosen by the la 
Ayatollah Khomeini (winter 1989) to make him a global whipping boy fe 
the frustrations of the “Islamic Revolution'. e "n 
The controversy surrounding Neel-darpan was ignited by the decisias © 
of the planters to make it a cause for libel. The literati of Bengal, immune 
from the ministrations of the planters’ /athials, were in a position to rushte 
the defence of the play, simultaneously creating the impression that they 
were defenders of the aggrieved exploited and oppressed peasantry. D. 
the conflict between ‘good’ Englishmen (that is, missionaries such as the 
Rev. James Long, and officials who claimed to have the welfare f 
the peasantry at heart) and “bad' Englishmen (that is, planters), t 
bhadralok literati (especially of Calcutta) firmly stood behind the former. 
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... Neel-darpan became the instrument — one could almost say, tu 
text — for the fabrication of a nice middle-class myth about a libe 
govemment, a kind-heaned Christian priest [James Long], a grex f 
but impoverished poet (sic) and a rich intellectual who was always | 
pillar of society — a veritable league of Power and Piety and Poetry- © 
standing up in defence of the poor ryot. Coming when it did, dis $ 
myth did more than all else to comfort a bhadralok consciet = 
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unable to reconcile a borrowed ideal of liberty with a sense of its own 
helplessness and cowardice in the face of a peasant revolt [GuAa, 
1974: 2-3). 


Guha's seminal essay is based on a deconstruction of the play, which he 


fas interwoven, with uncommon dexterity and brilliance, wit! a historical sys M us u 
reconstruction of the variegated dynamic underlying the different stages ' , 4 


of the brief but eventful career of the Jacquerie in the indigo districts of % 
Bengal. In the course of his analysis of the play, Guha has provided a 
héstoniography of the indigo revolt of 1860-61, based on ‘a vast amount of 
evidence originating from parliamentary, administrative, missionary, 
joumalistic and literary sources [which] ... clearly testifies to the fact that 
the support offered by the zamindars, talukdars and the rural middle- 
classes to the rebel peasantry was far from fortuitous, rare or negligible!’ 
iCaka, 1974: 18). Thus, published official and non-official sources avail- 
se in English and Bengali are subject to radical interpretation in Guha’s 
ssitical essay which throws light on aspects of Bengal peasantry that had $s 
been systematically ignored or latterly partialised by whole generations of ~ 
Indian historical scholarship, indoctrinated by the metropolitan colonial 
@erview of social change and dominated by their own bhadralok pre- 
&cupation with liberal reformism and a corresponding loathing of radical 
goliucal action based in the mass of the people. This is not the appropriate 
piace lo give a detailed account of how Guha unpacks the content of 
đe play and exposes the shallowness and one-sidedness of those who 
&fended it. In order to point to the methodological richness combined 
with its novelty and innovativeness, and to the strong hint of anticipation 
& Elementary Aspects ... contained in Guha's essay on Neel-darpan, we 
#raw attention here to a few of the crucial analytic and interpretative 
points in it. cheonectys n Arona 

The individuals who constitute the dramatis personae of Neel-darpan 
ere meant, with the singular exception of Torap, to be typical of the 
egecsentatives of the different classes which embodied the prevailing 
®xial, productive and exploiting forces in rural Bengal. The English 
stated liberal elements in Bengal society, one of the main segments of 
f& classes collaborating with the colonial authorities constructed a new 
fwology which introduced 


naci 


yet another supersitition to fit the politics, the morality and sensi- 
bility of 2 colonial middle-class: ... we now have the highly literate 
baboo supplicating the local magistrate, ihe Lieutenant- Governor, 
the Governor-General or the Queen — the status of the member of 
the pantheon addressed depending on the degree of deprivation — 


for relief from the “blue monkey’ overrunning the countryside 
[Guha, 1974: 4]. 


Cksely linked to the educated Bengali baboo's almost mystical 
tetrence for the administrative structures of the colonial hierarchy was 
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his passion for the more vaporous abstractions of the labyrinthine law 


inter-dependent institutional networks of education and law, were fore- 
most among the essential components which united the British ruling class į 
with its Indian collaborators. 

Guha provides an analysis of the conduct of the different social actors 
during the indigo riots who became involved in the contradictions 
between the planters and the zamindars on the one hand, and on the 


which accompanied British rule. Law and literacy, as regulated in the i 
E 
| 


other, the ryots and the zamindars. As the outer layers of Mitra’s 3: 


characters are peeled off, it soon becomes clear that the interest of the play 
for students of political movements lies in the omissions and distortions 


On the strength of the general concern among the rural middle classes 


evoked by the gaoling of Titu Chakravarti, a mukhtar (that is, a legal agent * 
or attorney generally disqualified from pleading), Mitra paints a picture of $ 
the lawyers as defenders of the ryors against the planters. Yet, according ? 
to the detailed evidence marshalled by Guha, it would appear that ‘the £ 


lawyers sided with the ryots only so far as it was either safe or profitable ta 
do so' [Guha, 1974: 9; emphasis in the original]. Thus, when, at the height 
of the revolt, local European officials (belonging to the bAadralok's 
category of ‘good’ Englishmen) openly sided with the planters who went 
on a rampage, except for three reluctant lawyers recruited from Calcutta, ; 


none of the local lawyers came forward to defend the ryols rounded upin ? 


Nadia by the local police authorities! 


So entrenched was the notion of the law, however harsh or wicked, 3^ 
being sacrosanct in the minds of the leaders of Bengal's ‘up-and-coming $ 
liberalism’, that Navinmadhab Basu, the apotheosis of the sub-zamindat @ 
landlord class of rural gentry, believed that the notorious ‘ryot coercion $ 
act’ (Act XI of 1860), regarded by planters as a significant improvement $ 
on the shyamachand* ‘would not have been so disastrous ... if only yog $ 


[the Lieutenant-Governor] had matched your Jaws with the appointment 


of equally good men to administer them’ (Guha, 1974: 10-11]. Thus, inthe £ 
hands of Mitra, a massive, relatively well-organised, armed uprising of the E 
peasantry becomes no more than a petition presented by the representa: $ 
tives of all classes from landlord to day labourer, to the Lieutenant- 3 


Governor begging him to substitute wicked magistrates by nice ones! 


The major contradictions of a colonised society are viewed througha $ 


_ distorting mirror by the various classes of the colonised society involved. 


/ Guha addressed the task of drawing attention to the different distortions © 
and the precise moments at which they become obvious in the sphere of $ 
political action and prevent the different class-actors recognising the basic $ 
characteristics of the struggle of the indigo peasantry. The rural middle $ 
class and the educated Bengali intelligentsia — cultural hybrids which had $ 


*'the dreaded instrument of torture used so often to break the peasants’ resistance W | 
indigo' [Guha, 1974: 10]. : 
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abounding in the playwright's treatment of the different social classes, i 
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fallen between the two stools of change-resisting ‘feudal’ ways and 
change-welcoming modernism absorbed through the colonial educational 
system, coated with lashings of liberal philosophy and modem science 
(7.. Reason is bom spastic in a colony’) — made a distinction between their 
*good’ English colonial masters with whom they collaborated, and the 


‘bad’ planters against whom they complained. They were, in other words, , 


ant-planter and pro-Raj, and saw themselves as a part of a United Front 
of the sarkar and the baboo whose aim was to ‘influence the indigo 
planters to turn from “self-interest” to “philanthropy” so that “Britain's 
face could be saved”, for their cruel ways “have given the British a bad 
name"" (Guha, 1974: 10]. 

For its part, the colonial administration which had, by the mid-1850s 
"found its social base in a neo-feudal class of its own creation and its 
cultural base in an emergent middle class’, saw the planters, who were 
ealy too willing to flout the law and to pervert openly its processes 
whenever it suited them to do so, as an embarrassment. In order that the 
tolonial authorities could consolidate Britain's power base in India, their 
govemment “should acquire the image of a well-run concem based on 
legality order and responsibility’ (Guha, 1974: 12]. The bhadra Bengalis’ 
preoccupation with ‘bhadra Englishmen’, emphasised in Neel-darpan, 
found no echo in the dominant concems of the colonial power. The urge 
far collaboration among the bhadralok was reciprocated by the colonial 
power with the urge to dominate them with the help of the law. The 
weds of elite nationalism in India were thus sown in a political soil so 
bereft of anti-imperialist ideological content that a playwright “with such 
communal, parochial and loyalist outlook’ could come to be regarded as a 


great nationalist, and his play glorified as ‘a manifesto of petit-bourgeois 于。 
tadicalism". “This had a rather sinister consequence for the historiography .. 


of the indigo rebellion. Adopted by many generation (sic) of baboos as a 
theme for their literary and artistic self-expression, this peasant revolt ' 


came to acquire the respectability of a patriotic enterprise’ (Guha, 1974: ' 


16]. 

Guha has made excellent use of historical and contemporary sources to 
expose the myth of “the unity of interest between the village poor and their 
sative exploiters against a common, foreign enemy’ [Guha, 1974: 17]. The 
methodological tool used for this purpose was to present hard evidence in 
favour of the view that the rebellion was a differentiated phenomenon 
tioving from lower to higher levels of militancy and organisation, in the 
sourse of which significant changes in leadership as well as alignment did 
occur. The interests of the big landlords and landed magnates had been 
assumed by historians to be in no contradiction with those of the planters. | 
As a collaborating class, they would be expected to share interests in 
common with the planters (with whom they were in economic symbiosis 
because of the latters’ dependence on the former for lease of land for 
growing indigo). 

In fact, however, there was a contradiction between the two segments 
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e exploiting classes — the indigenous zamindars and talukdars on the É 
dee RE aid the white planters on the other. Thus, far from being + 
opposed to it at the beginning of the rebellion, the zamindars, talukdars [ 
and the rural middle classes not only encouraged the peasantry but also + 
assumed leadership of the revolt in certain districts. The 1860 revolt, as far 
as the rural upper and middle classes were concerned, came at the end of a 
series of armed clashes between them and the white planters. For at least 
ten years prior to the revolt, armed clashes between the /athials of the two $ 
sides had become a regular feature of life in the indigo districts. Thus in the & 
initial stages of the revolt, it appeared as if 'zamindari feud and peasant x 
jacquerie had merged into a common resistance [Guha, 1974: 19]. With È 
30,000 armed peasants, organised by a number of zamindars, the planters i 
retainers were easily outnumbered and overpowered and their factory f 
mployees' houses plundered, E 
In is course of his analysis of the attitude of the middle classes, Guha iš E 
able to show, by means of a comparison between the documentary ang t 
historical material relating to the indigo revolt and the Santhal Aool of the i 
1850s, that any finely drawn differences between the rural and urban i 
segments are overshadowed by their equally strong attachment to the raj. E 
Re-interpreting the work of earlier historians such as Suprakash Roy, i 
Guha provides a differentiated picture of the rural middle classes consist- g 
ing of two large sections — many small landholders (jotedars, talukdars and i 
mahájans), a large proportion of whom fiercely resented the planters f 
encroachment of their land for indigo cultivation and looked to the $ 


BRNU. 


nie, 


to: 


x 


goverment to restrain them; and, somewhat more afi fluent peasants who. 1 
Occupied a strategic position both in village society and in indigo pro- 3 
duction often in their capacity as mondols (moneylenders-cum-tenants- $ 


cum-local leaders). Whilst the former segment was by and large mom © 
militant and td some of the most redoubtale leaders of te E 
rebellion, the latter who had been happy in the past to collaborate with tha d 
planters in robbing the peasants of their surplus Was now alienated from A 
them to such a degree that they were prepared to join forces with the $ 
rebels. The fact that there were still some collaborators among the middie : 
and rich peasantry who were prepared to feed off the planters parasitically Y 
was far less significant than the fact that there was a considerable degree of i 
enthusiasm among the rural middle classes for taking part in and eve $ 
leading, to a certain degree, the indigo rebellion ‘which was primarily tht $ 
work of the great majority of the villagers ranging from the middie 2 
peasants to the rural proletariat’. By accumulating hard evidence and te $ 
interpreting the existing historical material, Guha has been able to altes 
the balance of understanding of the dynamic „underlying the indiga 1 
; rebellion significantly in favour of the most militant segments of those; 
aking part. i l 
M Thé PIE layed by the zamindars, talukdars and rich peasants, nei 
unlike that played by the rural middle classes, was motivated by a comples 
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* &e peasant against the planter “as long as he refused t 


$ alitatively and 
| tems character, 
p = class contradiction of rural Bengal ràn. During the second phase 
S @ the rebellion, from the autumn of 1860 onwards, the solidarity of 


set of considerations arising out of a partial contradiction between thái g ibour force for the planters’ (Guha, 1974 


interests and those of the planters. But whilst the rural middle classes were 
pusillanimous in the face of the power at the disposal of the planters, the 
tamindars and talukdars did possess much greater economic and socio- 
political clout. Where did the partial contradiction begin and where did it 
end? It began and ended with the settling of the pecuniary terms between 
the planters and the landlords. The events that led to the metropolitan 
economic depression of the late 1830s and the early 1840s were reflected in 
the planters’ dependence on the landlords to acquire more land for 
indigo cultivation. The bargaining position of the latter was imraensely 
grengthened. In the ensuing struggle to arrive at a price settlement, the 
tamindars used not only economic but also non-economic means of 
coercion (even as the planters did when it suited them), chief among which 
was incitement of the ryots against the planters. ‘For, what was at issue was 
sol just a price regulated by demand and supply, but feudal right of access 
to the peasant’s land and labour’ [Guha, 1974: 26]. Once the Price was 
agreed, the planter acquired ilaka (that is, proprietary) cultivation rights 
which equipped him with socio-political powers over the peasants, at par 
with those held by their erstwhile feudal landlords. The conflicts between 
$e white planters and the brown zamindars thus represented an entirely 
moantagonistic contradiction between ‘an established feudal magnate 
wad an aspiring one’. Guha has amassed sound evidence to substantiate, 
đe view that “[t]his acute and often violent contest for ‘feudal power’ | 
explains much of the landlord Opposition that emerged up to a point with | 
tte resistance of the peasantry in 1860’ (Guha, 1974: 27; emphasis in the | 
iriginal]. 

The ryots’ stand on the payment of rents constituted a clearly identifi- 
te point at which the contradiction between the zamindar and the 
panter ended. The same native zamindars who were ready to support 

© grow indigo’ 

fest no time backing out ‘the moment he decided to defy the planter- 
tuadlord by withholding rents!’ The logic of proprietary interests bound 
$e white planter and the brown zamindar together by ties far stronger 
fan those that brought the latter and the ryots together temporarily 
w the initial stages of the indigo insurrection. It was thus the *rent 
Jaurbances', a euphemism for the refusal of the tenants-at-will to 
Smit to eviction from lands claimed by landlords in Jessore, Pabna, 
faidpur and Nadia, which altered the character of the rebellion 
gave it a dimension of political consciousness and 

that brought to the surface the lines along which the 


fie poorer sections of the villagers, even cutting across ‘the ethnic 


| rison between the local poor and the tribal poor — the so-called buna 
saties brought over annually in large numbers from the districts of 


Birbhum or the South-West Frontier Agency to serve as a cheap 


: 29] rapidly increased, vhi'st 
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the landed magnates were quick to dissociate themselves from the militant 
peasants. i 
Guha makes the further point that the repercussions of these develop- 
ments in urban Bengal and its media were by no means sympathetic to the 
peasantry. The main concem of the urban bhadra Bengalis, the Hindu 
Patriot had already noted in 1854, was to prevent the rise of peasant 
militancy and independence and to restore the ties of dependence that 
bound the ryots to the zamindars — “their natural heads". Drawing on the 
example of Kling's (1966) detailed account of the different stages of the 
struggle in 1860 between the ryots of the Aurangabad concern in Murshi- 
dabad district and the management, Guha makes the powerful point that 
it is essential to acknowledge the fact of the landlords’ participation in the 
rebellion for one crucial reason. For not to do so would be tantamount to 
*exonerating them for all their capitulation and treachery during the 
subsequent phase of the rebellion, and correspondingly, to taking the 
edge off the sharp contest between them and the poorer sections of the 
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village for the initiative of the struggle’ [Guha, 1974: 33]. The genesis of # 


the *subaltern' idiom as a means of entering hitherto uncharted (or even $ 


imagined) historiographical territorial is unmistakable in passages such as 7 


this. 


The defeatism of the class intermediate between the ryots and the 1 
zamindars — the rural middle classes drawn chiefly from the middle and $ 


rich peasant strata and occupying key positions in the local hierarchy = { 


completely ignored in conventional historical accounts, is explained by 


Guha (with the help of a variety of source material of contemporaneous i 
origin) on the basis of a trenchant critique of the substance of the play. ACE 
the same time, Guha arrives at a definition of the “rural middle classes by $ 


process of exclusion. 


middle peasants, poor peasants, landless peasants, agricultural labourers, 


bandits, vagabonds and lumpen, constitutes for us the ‘rural middle # 


classes’ in 1860’ [Guha, 1974: 44]. 
The plot of Neel-darpan revolves round the role played by a representa 


tive of this class which was subsequently glorified as a nationalist force | 
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weeded. It was this conflict of interest between the planters and the 
mahdjans and not any sense of identification with the peasant struggle that 
jay at the root of the latter’s initial but fleeting attraction to the side of the 
discontented and oppressed peasantry. ‘The truth simply was that the 
poor ryot was caught in the cross-fire between dadni and mahdjani, the 
two contending systems of usury patronised respectively by the planter 
and the landlord both of whom were equally interested in appropriating 
the peasants’ surplus’ (Guha, 1974: 37]. By well-timed acts of betrayal and 
treachery committed against them, the mahdjans were able to snatch the 
fruits of victory from the militant peasants. The indigo disturbances thus 
marked ‘the transfer of power from planter to moneylender in lower 
Bengal’ [Guha, 1974: 38]. Such a victory, which took different forms in 
different parts of the country during the decades that drew the nineteenth 
century to a close, prefigured a particularly odious feature of the more; 
&veloped nationalism of the present century under Gandhi's leadership | 
which insisted on the unity between the rural poor and their feudal and ‘~ 
s&mi-feudal exploiters as a condition of success in the struggle against 
colonial rule. 

If Dinabandhu Mitra's affinity to the protagonists of the play in class 
terms was perfect, his understanding of the class character of the Bengal 
peasant, as revealed in his characterisation of Torap, was ineradicably 
awed. Mitra imbues Torap with the virtues of liberalism and loyalism to 
gach an extent that he had nothing in common with the militant peasantry 
ap in arms against its oppressor. Yet, in the minds of generations of 
Bengali liberal intelligentsia, Torap remained the symbol of peasant 


| iasurgency! Like the baboo who created him, Torap “is full of a sweet 


*... the demo-graphic difference between the v 
total rural population and the sum of all big zamindars, big talukdan, 4 


Far from recognising the existence of a stark contrast between the life style 


of Basu, a lesser landlord, and Sadhucharan, the principal ryot of the 4 


village, the play launches into a comparison between the former a t 
landlord and mahdjan or moneylender) and the planters (who engaged $ 


largely in ilaka based cultivation of indigo and practised a form of usuty 
known as dadni) to the advantage of the mahájan. It goes on to glorify the 


ntemporary landlord-moneylender as typified by the main charactet. $ 
Hi art eae to the fact that the rural middle class 4 


Historical evidence, however, 


had a strong mahdjani interest to promote. The intrusion of indig | 


cultivation tended to undermine this interest because the planters, whe 


temporarily usurped the money lending functions of the mahdjans, ío £ 
bade the ryots to sow rice before the indigo was sown and afterward © 


wasonableness which is ready to exonerate the colonial regime for all its 
trimes against the peasantry’ [Guha, 1974: 40]. No wonder then that the 
flay signally failed to capture the mood of the time in which it was 
published — a mood punctuated by the increasingly systematic use of 
&volutionary violence by the ryots against the violence unleashed by the 
combined forces of planters, police and troops. 

( For, such a faithfulness to reality would have run counter to Torap’s 


į ideology which was no more than an extrapolation of the ideology of the 
| faboo culture of which Dinabandhu Mitra himself was a quintessential | 


embodiment. Mitra thus entirely missed the point about revolutionary / 
peasant consciousness and militancy.)The only character in the play to 
mke a stand of total defiance is a poor ryot who refused under any 


| edition to grow indigo, but ‘this one firm voice is drowned in the chorus 


€ petit-bourgeois wailing of the rest of the cast’. ‘Neel-darpan, written by 
èkberal in the midst of a peasant revolt, shows where the liberal stands at 
he time of a peasant revolt: he stands close to the power of the state 
seking cover behind the law and the bureaucracy. It also shows what 
happens to him if he does so: he is destroyed’ [Guha, 1974: 42-3]. 
After a century of enduring oppression at the hands of a neo-feudal class 
@ landowners, legitimised and extended by the Permanent Settlement 
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x (and latterly subject to the pressures of a plantation economy, the Bengal 
| condition of which could be identified as lying somewhere between a class- 
\in-itself and a class-for-itself. For the documentation of this process we 

owe a debt to Guha for his original contribution to our understanding of 

the dynamic underlying the colonial govenment's policy of Permanent 
Settlement, which in tum paved the way for our appreciation of the 

: political significance of the first stirrings of the peasant movement that 
y gathered momentum 50 years later in the form of an increasingly well- 
f organised response to the social and economic consequences of that policy 
in rural Bengal. (The development of the idea of 'subalternity 6 which 

48 Í encompasses the first stages of the process by which political conscious- 

d" ness enters the soul of an oppressed class like iron, would logically follow 

He :Neel-darpan as the next stage in the elaboration of Guha’s new approach 


“to the historiography of the peasant struggles in India under colonial rule.) 


E C The methodological device used by Guha in achieving such a veritable 
| Pp bouleversement of our perception of the role of the Bengal peasantry as it 
reached its early political adolescence was simple. It consisted of removing 
the distorting mirror in front of which generations of colonial historians 
and their Indian acolytes had become accustomed to holding the rich and 
manysided primary historical material available from a variety of sources. 
Perhaps it should be noted that the very excitement of beholding the newly 
reflected image of reality may have led Guha to exaggerate some of the 
features of the social landscape hitherto obscured from vision that he now 
perceived — for example, the extent to which the planters’ own managerial 
staff tumed against them and actively participated in or even led the 
rebellion; or the extent to which Torap represented an aberration of his 
class rather than the norm, even although the point is ef fectively made thai 
he was far from representing its norm.(In the final analysis, the merit of 
il ^ ^ *Guha’s essay lies in its pro-people orientation and the central place that 
SPA gives the “politics of the people’, even though its specific characteristics a 
M“... diffracted by the prism of historiographical methodology may appear less 
, fuzzy than they were in fact. 


IV. GUHA'S ELEMENTARY ASPECTS: PEASANT INSURGENCY BETWEEN 
ITS INCIPIENCY AND ITS COMING OF AGE 


(1983) embodies the result of researches extending the geographical 
horizon of the peasant question from colonial Bengal to cover the whole of 
colonial India. Even before its appearance in print, tn 
of Subaltern Studies were published. In his two essays in the latter, 


a 1982] and ‘The Prose of Counter-insurgency’ [Guha, SSI: 1983), he has 
a provided a densely textured analysis of the chasm dividing elite histone, 


graphy and subaltem historiography. The aim of such analysis is to exteté 
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“4 \ryot emerged during the 1850s for the first time as a class, the precise $ 
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the first two volumes = 
entitled = 


$ a wmi-feudal relationship of landlord dominance and peasant/tenant 
wbordination in which the colonial state invariably took the side of the 


< ideological vitality from a running account (in the form of a record for the 5. 
_ benefit of the regime) of peasant uprisings, from which their motivations +,“ 
; €ould be gleaned and their suppression planned. 


pee-political peasant rebel’ in favour of Gramsci's view that apparently) j^ 


a *On Some Aspects of the Historiography of Colonial India' [Guha, SSE 3)" wetroctur 


settlement (that is, the Permanent Settlement and its variants in different 
presidencies and provinces). In this book, Guha explores the theme of 
"the phenomenon of insurgency during the phase between its incipiency 
and coming of age' [Guha, 1983: 2]. The material for his investigations was 
drawn from historical evidence relating to “no fewer than 110 instaaces of 
agrarian disturbances in many forms and on scales ranging from local riots 
w war-like campaigns spread over many districts over a period of 117 
v5 (from the Rangpur dhing in Bengal to the Birsaite u/gulan!)' [Guha, 
1983: 2-3]. ` R P 
In this work, Guha concentrates on the two major themes of ‘insurgent = 26“ 3 
consciousness’ and political ‘power’ articulated through a combination of ` s 
the colonial state (sarkari), and the overlapping moneylending (sahukari) i^ 
wd landlord (zamindari) classes. The material needed for plotting the; «^7 
todal points in the phase between the incipience of insurgency and its ~“ 
coming of age [Guha, 1983a: 11] is derived from so-called ‘primary 
sources’ [consisting of political reports, administrative documents, army W 
đespatches on counter-insurgency operations, reports of investigation en 
ito serious cases of unrest, etc.]. Colonial historiography, constituting ej P esc 
the pabulum of the state's discourse against insurgency, derived its ue S V 


Guha's main aim is to throw light on the dynamic underlying peasant 
wpnsings by following them to their socio-political and economic roots, 
and by restoring the peasant to the position of “a subject of history in his 
own right even for a project that was all his own’; and, in order to achieve —. , EV 
orm 
peasanti p: 7577. J 
] cb 


a extent that the state assimilated the central problematic of 

wsurgency ‘as merely an element irl the career of colonialism’. 
The exclusion of the insurgent peasant from his own history was 

xhieved in colonial historiography by treating peasant uprisings as 

violent perturbations of law and order, and in nationalist historiography. 

& subsuming or assimilating them under generalised rubrics such ashs““ 

‘sationalism’, ‘socialism’, ‘freedom movement’, etc. Differentiating 

between the concepts or notions of ‘organization’ and ‘consciousness’ in 

Be context of the Indian peasant, Guha. rejects Hobsbawm's ‘image of the 


Li 


mass based movements could still be animated by a degree ofi 
getitical consciousness. In rural India, the colonial period was marked by 
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- landlord and the moneylender. Within a few decades of the initial ý 

," implantation of colonial rule, the Indian peasantry found itself at the $ 

< receiving end of the tridentine oppression of the sarkari, sahukari and the $ 
uz zamindari. 
Pod / Peasant revolts were not undertaken lightly or absent-mindedly. They § 
| represented the culminating points after a number of other and less # 


* 
A 
t 


| extreme means had been tried and had failed. By the same token, 2. 
Vuprisings were invariably preceded by fairly elaborate consultation pro- i 
iA | cesses among the peasantry. And, almost all major peasant insurrections 7 

; / i werevcharacterised by.a degree of cohesion marked by their being led bya # 
“< central leadership, even although ‘the latter did not exercise complete H 
* | control but constituted one of the major strands of conscious leadership. § 
| Often, peasant insurrections had as their aim the acquisition of power y. 
leading to a bouleversement of the dominant classes and subaltern classes © 
“or to an inversive reconstitution of the existing structures of power. We i 

i M should not allow the fact that they did not succeed and were invariably E. 
=.“ | overwhelmed by superior power to obscure from our view the political © 
_- | importance of insurgency. Hi 


d ae Insurgency was indeed the site where the two mutually contradictory E 
ii tendencies within this still Amperfect, almost embryonic, theoretical f 
consciousness — that is, 4 conservative tendency made up of the € 
inherited and uncritically absorbed material of the ruling culture and | 
* a radical one oriented towards a practical transformation of the g 
rebel’s conditions of existence (Gramsci, 1971: 333] — met fora Y. 
decisive trial of strength [Guha, 1983: 11]. * 


] Whilst colonial and elite nationalist historiographies are rooted in the task È 
| of elaborating the codes of deference and loyalty developed through ? 
p 
H 


generations of holding the rural masses in thraldom, Guha has focused aa 3 
political struggles leading to the development of fairly well-established » 
strictures of defiance through ‘the recursive practice of insurgency . A! 
1 historiography aimed at identifying common forms or general ideas and si 
describing elementary aspects of “rebel consciousness’ would firmly place © 
the peasant as a subject of history in his own right. — : 
The main sources of *hard' evidence — in the absence or in view of ue 
paucity of ‘oral’ or ‘folkloric’ evidence — for getting in touch ‘with tht € 
consciousness of insurgency’ ‘when our access is barred ... by the dis 
course of counter-insurgency’ [Guha, 1983a: 15], are: D 


(1)_as expressions of the authentic will of the rebels, such of ther $ 
-° utterances as were interpreted by the authorities and used for Uer | 
43. 9*7 own purposes which throw light on the rebel as a subject of history is i 
<“ his own right, even though these utterances are often hidden i| 
the interstices of what was essentially colonial counter-insurgenty 


historiography; and 


de 


A 


(2) the terms of political discourse and perceptions of the elite mentality i 
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running through the sources, which are necessarily in total contra- 
diction with those of the subaltern mentality. 


Peasant insurgency as a political phenomenon is viewed in this work 
from a set of injer-weaving and inter;penetratingzanalytic perspectives 


- négation, aifibiguity, niódality, solidarity, tfansmission, and Merri- 


| tonality. As in the case of other colonised societies, in India too the 


identity of the subaltern was imposed on the subject by those who wielded 
power in society by virtue of their caste, class and official position. From 
the outset, the peasant was well aware of the distance separating him from 


the powers-that-be in the locality, in the district, and beyond. The self- sw ae 


awareness of the subaltem is thus achieved ‘via a series of negations, via < 


their consciousness of the identity and class limits of their enemy’ [Guha, ^f^. 
1983a: 19-20]. The surfacing of these negations at local levels invariably “>, 1“ 


preceded their elaboration and gencralisation on a national or even 
fegional level. 

The negations characteristic of insurgency in colonial India “were 
worked out in terms of two sets of principles’ — discrimination and 
inversion. Guha provides numerous examples of both. Mass uprisings 
directed their anger on specific (carefully selected and precisely identi- 
fed) targets (for example, the banias and mahájans in NWP in 1857; the 
elfices and factories in the Rangpur dhings of 1783 and 1860; European 
geoperty in the Aligarh uprising of 1857; the non-Adivasi outsiders known 
m local parlance as the dikus and the suds in the Santhal hool of 1855 and 
she Kol uprising of 1832). 

The precision with which targets were selected by the insurgents in the 
rut instance was often followed by the underlying consciousness being 
extended to actions embracing a wider range or variety (or both) of 
targets. The atidesa function of the rebel consciousness (as signified by 
"extended applications, application by analogy, transference of one attri- 


> tute to another, attraction of one case or rule to another’ — Apte quoted in 
T Guha (19832: 23]) tended to generalise and extend violence, for example, 


by spreading its scope from Europeans to include the native collaborators 
sí the Raj, or from European plariters to zamindars and rentiers and 
eoneylenders, or indeed to widen and delimit its predominantly eco- 
gomic motivation (say) to include political considerations as well (as, for 
example, attempts to take on the state, the landlords and the usurious 
goneylenders in their symbiotic unity). In all these upsurges, rebel 
sonsciousness was developed to a degree sufficient to enable the subaltem 
i identify ‘some of the basic elements of economic exploitation and the 
political superstructure which legitimated them’ [Guha, 1983a: 28]. To 
fx rebel, the state assumed the form exclusively of officialdom, and the 
her side of his negative consciousness consisted of self-alienation to a 


_ point at which he saw himself not as an agent of his class but rather as an 


wstrument of God (as in ‘the Thacoor' in the Santhal hool of 1855). 
Inversion, as a modality of the insurgents’ negation, takes the form of 
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; - “upholding semi-feudal social relationships between people of differem § 
"^- ages, genders, castes and classes was overturned; the traffic between the A 


‘tuming things upside down’ (as Mao Zedong would have it) or of $ 
attempts to destroy the signs of authority of the dominant classes/state, o & 
to appropriate them. Social anthropology is replete with instances of T 
containment of the threat posed by the inversive process in which the $ 
dominant culture in traditional societies allows it to be ritually simulated $ 
“at regular calendrical intervals’ — institutionalising stability, reinforcing j 
authority, and stressing the principle of hierarchy through a proces $ 
of periodic mimetic working out of inner social conflicts. Prescriptive i 
reversal of roles, sanctioned by the dominant elites, is thus a process & 
whereby traditional relationships of superordination and subordination $ 
remain ‘the structural vertebrae of village life’. Religion plays a crucial 3 
role in this process of sacralising the political authority and economi # 
power of the rural elites. P 

If the political and moral order of society is maintained and sacralised by $ 
the rituals of reversal, its disruption and desecration are the centri $ 
objectives of peasant insurgency. An aspect of rebellion ‘which is only | 
another name’ for ‘such radical subversion, this real tuming of things $ 
upside down’ (Guha, 1983a: 36; emphasis as in original], was marked by # 
the violation of ‘that basic code by which the relations of domination and 9 
subordination are historically governed in any particular society’, that is,a ® 
violation of the semiological system pervasive of the Socio-political ordef. 
In India, the colonial state came to express its authority and that of its $ 
collaborating native elites through a well articulated “semiotic apparatus, & 
already in existence, to which the newcomers added glosses and inter. # 
pretations which they invented or extrapolated. E 

Insurrection provided the site on which the system of verbal deference u 


higher and lower lingos of diglossia reflecting the hierarchical divisions 1 
within a speech community was Switched on to ‘counterflow’; and, verbal t 
etiquette was audibly breached as in the case of a peasant (for example, # 
Torap in Neel-darpan) addressing his superordinate foe in the intimate 4 
derogatory instead of formal distant and reverential second persos # 
singular. The gulf between the dominant and the subaltern was an evea # 
more yawning one in the realm of the written word because Oppression, | 
deception and injustice were encased in the written orders and ukases of | 
the state, its European officers and native minions. It was not thčreforea 
mere accident that in the more serious instances of peasant insurrection 3 
two related characteristics manifested themselves: 


E 


(1) the insurgents (as in the Santhal hool) who (unlike the sahib and the © 
diku) could not write in the formal graphic sense, nevertheless appro 5 
priated for themselves the sacred and magical power of writing & 
reflected in their claim that the Thacoor's order was given in wriüng 
and that the "Thacoor has written to you (the peasants) to fight the # 
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Mahajens (sic) and then you will have justice’ (quoted in Guha 
[1983a: 54]); and 

(2) the capture and incineration of deeds, bonds, khatas and files (sym- 
bolic of their subordinate position) during raids of their repositories — 
namely, kacheris, gadis, and government offices. 


Hierarchical differentiation between different gradations of caste and 
dass from the highest to the lowest, and between genders, was reflected in 
almost every aspect of social intercourse involving them — gestures of 
obeisance; maintenance of physical distance (which was violated during 
msurrection as, for example, when, in 1895, rebellious Mundas inflicted 
physical violence on native custodians of law and order whom they 
pursued); order of precedence, and standing and seating arrangements, at 
public and formal ceremonies, emphasising distance as a marker of 
relative prestige; and articles of clothing (*of all things worn on the person 
& is clothes which are the most semioticised' — Guha [1983a: 63] after 
Gramsci (1971: 272]) and jewellery as status markers of persons belonging 
10 different stations of life; the means of transport and animals used 
by different status holders; and the size, character, and architectural 
elegance of the houses in which the elites lived. 

Such symbols of differentiation and domination were resented by the 
peasantry, and they figure conspicuously in all rebel discourse and in the 
negative articulation of rebel consciousness. It was thus not surprising that 
in the Rangpur dhing (1783) and the Pabna bidroha (1873), the attire of 
the proja caught the eye of the authorities, whilst in the Santhal Aool 
(1855) the turban worn by its leader (Kanoo Manjhee) stood for a historic 
inversion. Likewise, the Deccan Riots Commission recorded the bitter- 
ness and anger of rebels on “such conspicuous symbols of power [as the 
houses] of local landlords and moneylenders' [Guha, 1983a: 70]. 

Religious practices, to a far greater extent than even material symbols 
of govemmental and zamindari authority, constituted the greatest divide 
between the dominant and the oppressed classes. Attempts to appro- 
priate the dominant religion or to destroy it, therefore, became a very 
important item on the agenda of insurgency. Thus, great significance was 
attached by the Santhal leaders in the ool to attempts to appropriate the 
religious practices (for example, the pujas) of their Hindu oppressors and 
exploiters. In contrast to the Santhals’ appropriation of Hindu practices, 
te specific feature of the Munda ulgulan (as indeed of the Moplah 
sprisings) consisted of the rebels’ acts of desecration of the ‘forbidden 
Chutia temple’. 2 

In documenting the instances of inversion as the principal modality 
of the rebels” struggle for prestige, Guha has been eminently success- 
fal in moving away from reductionist Marxist explanations (largely 
subscribed to by the elite intellectuals of the left in India) which invariably 
fail to acknowlecge the dynamism imparted to peasant insurrections by 
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religion, ritual, and symbols and significations of the peasants’ sub- $ 
ordination and subaltemity in society. At the same time, he has been p 
successful in this text in his effort to adapt to the colonial context carefully $ 
selected strands of Gramsci's theoretical formulation on the relations 3 
between subaltem and dominant classes, although Guha's seminal con- $ 


tribution to our understanding of the essential missing link in this inter- 
action — that is, the specificity of rural India (unlike developed bourgeois 
societies) in the colonial era, characterised by the exercise of dominance 
by the ruling classes without hegemony — has had to 


| of the sixth volume of Subaltern Studies [Guha, 1989]. 


Inversive acts of violence of individuals and small groups of the 
oppressed peasantry, almost invariably driven by hunger and humiliation 
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await the publication | 
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to extremes, were treated as crimes in semi-feudal India, and punishment 
was meted out according to custom (dandaniti). The material basis of the € 


power and prestige of the dominant classes was thus safeguarded from 
episodic challenge from below. A higher form of challenge to the forces of 
law and order in colonial India was posed by more powerful and better 
organised dacoits and bandits, some of whom have attained legendary 
fame in the annals of rural India. Qualitatively different from these and 
representing an even higher form of violence were peasant rebellions. 


categories (at least in the eyes of the authorities) between acts of crime and 
acts of rebellion, despite crucial differences between the two. 


Dacoities and crimes take place in clandestine circumstances, unlike $ 


rebellions and insurrections which are public, communal, and mass 


political occurrences. Within the theoretical framework in which the $ 
custodians of colonial law and order operated, there was a profound $ 
ambiguity between the criminal and the insurgent. The fact that insurrec« 3 
tionary violence was often preceded by a rash of individual acts of © 
violence or dacoity, under fast deteriorating socio-economic conditions, © 
/ encouraged the misperception of the former as merely an intensification d. 


of the latter occurring in large quantities. In order to explain such 
phenomena, the authorities, far from resting their hypotheses on an 
analysis of the social and economic root causes *of the passage from crime 
to rebellion’, simply hid behind conspiracy theories. Thus, even such 
serious and far-flung insurrections as the Santhal hool (1855) and the 
Deccan riots (1875) were viewed as conspiracies hatched by ‘hidden 
hands’ pulling ‘invisible strings’. 

Yet, colonial administrative literature carries a wealth of evidence 


correlating scarcity (drought, dearth and high prices, etc.) with the f 


incidence and character of rural crime in a number of different regions. So 


much so that, in some instances, conscience-striken officers with respons- $ 


bility for enforcing punishment on those convicted of starvation crimes 


were disposed to view them not as crimes against property but rather a $ 


acts committed under duress and the force of necessity. Even in certain 


paris of contemporary rural India, cases are known of certain civi € 


Pid jes there was a considerable degree of blurring of lines and elision of $ 


dian Peasant Historiography $e: 


administrators who are inclined to sympathise with the predicament of the 


rural poor booked by corrupt and cruel police officials for alleged acts of 
theft and violence. 

Whereas landlords, moneylenders and officials tended to club together 
all forms of defiance under the heading of ‘crime’, the peasant tended to 
lump them together as justifiable and honourable acts of social protest. In 
both perspectives, a process of atidesa operates by which a theoretical 
blurring of the distinction between two different kinds of violence occurs 
in opposite directions. In the final analysis, extreme polarisation of the 
two viewpoints led to an inevitable clash between two fundamentally 
incompatible theories manifested as moments of insurrectionary violence 
in the antagonistic contradiction between the dominant and the subaltem. 
The rebel peasant and his enemy interpret and generalise the experience 
of insurrection in dramatically opposed ways. The readiness shown by the 
peasant to approve of crimes induced by poverty would indicate that a 
repetitive pattern of such actions merited the inclusion of a ‘class’ element 
in the nature of the protest. Thus, even colonial officials have, in certain 
instances, described disturbances as “arising Out of the relations of the 
agricultural and moneylending classes’ (quoted in Guha [1983a: 91]). The 
elaboration of the struggle in this form progressively transforms all acts of 
defiance of authority by ‘providing them with a total and new context’ in 
which the peasant views ‘the class character of the more powerful and 
massive ... uprisings’ as explicit. Guha identifies in this consciousness the 
stirrings of a recognition of the peasantry’s collective identity as a class- 
for-itself. 

With exception (for example, Siddoo Sitooba, the leader of anti-usury 
struggles in Maharashtra in 1875; and Titu Mir who led the Barasat 
bidroha in 1831), the unfolding of peasant consciousness went side by side 
with the transformation of robber into rebel, a transformation recognised 
& such by the peasants (as, for example, in the hool which *provided a 
context in which that limited and somewhat tainted violence of 1854 was 
transformed into a purer, generalised and just war, cleansing and trans- 
forming the previous year's agents too in the process’ [Guha, 19832: 98]). 

The authorities (colonial as well as their Indian subordinates), for 
their part, invariably mistook rebellion for robbery; official response to 
peasant insurrection repeatedly provided documentary evidence of this 
miscognition, amply attested to in the official reports of many a district 
collector and magistrate (for example, the insurrections in the districts of 
Muzaffamagar in 1857, and Etawah in 1858, the latter under the leader- 
ship of Benkut Singh and the legendary Roop Singh). Cognitive failure of 
this kind ‘represented that inertia which made it difficult for an alien and 
suthoritarian regime to grasp promptly enough the meaning of a quick 
€hange of temper among the habitually docile mass of peasantry’ [Guha, 
1983a: 106). Historians in colonial and post-colonial India alike, have 
wproduced this incomprehension (which repeatedly led the authorities 
"decipher a message put out in the new language of rebellion in terms of 
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the old one of criminality’) and the resulting bias entrenched in official. 


evidence, with the feeble excuse that there is no other historical evidence 
extant. Thus, Sen Gupta [1974], writing 100 years after the Pabna dis- 
turbances, has swallowed the line of colonialist historiography hook, line 
and sinker without pausing to consider the insurrection in the mould of “a 


powerful and sustained class struggle ... which tends to invest the dis | 


parate attacks on property and person with new meanings and rephrase 


them as a part of a general discourse of rebellion’ [Guha, 1983a: 107-8}. $ 
deepening of our understanding of the $ 


Guha's contribution to a 
dynamic underlying peasant insurrections against the colonial authorities 


profoundly antagonístic character of the contradiction between the 
hand, and, on the other, the rebel's (and like-minded historian's) view: 1 


colonial officer's (and like-minded historian's) interpretation on the 


point, and choosing the latter while firmly rejecting the former. 


La 


E 


i 


meetings of the Kunbi peasantry convened to protest against the revenue 


survey proposed by the government in 1852, which were viewed by the 


šxal magistrate as perfectly legal and valid, only to be overruled by the 
Govemor who saw them as a crime which should not go unpunished!). 

The regime set its face against peasant mobilisations of any sort 
weluding those in which rebellion and religion were sought to be com- 


= Saed in more or less explicit terms. Moreover, ‘the communal idiom of 


porate labour’ was often a characteristic feature of rebel mobilisation 
tincluding, in certain cases, the mobilisation of the labour of women, as in 


cunde | the Santhal hool). Thus, for example, a call went out during the Birsaite 
and their indigenous allies lies in his recognising and underlining the $ 
* @wurrection for communal fishing, and during the Santhal hool for 


A full-fledged insurrection can be distinguished from the ‘placenta of | 
common crime’ (or wave of ‘preliminary outrages’) in which ‘it may be 3 


initially enmeshed’; from the moment the former establishes its own $- 
identity onwards, the violence embodied in its conduct ‘is public, collec $ 


tive, destructive and total in its modalities’ 
to the secretive, individualistic, 
Crime. Between these two broad 


[Guha, 1983a: 109], as opposed 


wgulan for the communal harvesting of the ripe rahar crop, in the Pabna 


&ommunal hunting. Such calls had the effect of interpreting rebellion as 
"corporate enterprise of the rural masses’ [Guha, 1983a: 128]. An analysis 
af the government's response, embodied in the language and strategy of 
wenter-insurgency [Guha, 1983b], to the Santhal hool, throws light on 
the dynamic role played by mutual aid and cooperative labour as an 
important part of the Santhal tradition of pooling together a variety 
ef skills needed to carry out ‘some of the more arduous agricultural 


$ erations like ploughing, transplanting and harvesting [that] required 


appropriative and partial character of © 
mutually antithetical frameworks lies © 


social banditry, even though there are not many instances of the latter $ 


coming into full view of the public, let alone involving them in struggles & 


against the authorities. The emphasis on the public nature of insurrection 3. 


sometimes (for example, 
command from God 


chief by the insurrectionary peasants in the Rangpur dhing), and ‘its 


formalisation by the general body of the insurgents through the ritual i 


presentation of nazarana’ (Guha, 19832: 115]. 


Its mass or communal nature is another aspect of insurrection. Ing ¥. 


the Santhal hool) took the form of a signal of 4 
id frc (as in the Thacoor’s parwana communicated through $ 
the two inspired leaders of the hool) or of ‘the investiture of the rebellion X 
with public authority’ (as in the election of ‘Nawab’ Derejnarain as their $ 


number of jacqueries, the rural masses were mobilised, and there is ample £ 


evidence in the Official records to suggest that they invariably followed a $ 
format of public consultations at which grievances were formulated (fot # 


example, the public meetings prior to Titu Mir's bidroha in which militant 
Muslim weavers played an important role) and advice sought and given, 
usually through vast public meetings of panchayats (as in the several areas 
of U.P. in 1857-58), and planning attacks against specific targets (for 
example, the Birsaite ulgulan was principally aimed at three panchayats}. 
Large and autonomous public gatherings attended by the rural poor, 
however peaceful in character, were invariably viewed with fear and 


constemation by the custodians of law and order and their rural elite l 


protégés, whose automatic impulse was to wheel the coercive arm of state 
power in to suppress them as ‘illegal assembly’ (as in the case of the mass 


more labour power than could be generated by single families working on 
fwir own’ [Guha, 1983a: 132]. By the same token, the fruits of co- 
eperative activity (including rebellion) were communally shared. 
lasurrectionary violence sought to undermine the authority of the 
toonial state and its rural elite protégé by engaging, to varying degrees of 
imensity, in four ‘methods or forms of struggle’ — ‘wrecking, burning, 
sating and looting’. Taken together, ‘it was these forms which made 
imsurgency so distinctively destructive and political in its character and put 
#in a class apart from crimt’ [GuAa, 1983: 136]. Thus, the destruction of 
Deby Sinha's mansion in the Rangpur dhing, the razing to the ground of 
"sery village of the Sonepore Pergunnah’ in the Kol insurrection, and the 
piander of the revenue office followed by that of the English houses in 
$e Mathura rebellion constituted the centre-pieces of insurrectionary 
weMegy in these three major examples of peasant rebellion. Likewise, 
ason attacks against police thanas and mahdjans’ gadis, entire residential 
wass in diku villages and townships, and setting fire to Marwari money- 


© landers’ bonds, shops, houses, fodder sacks and debt documents were 
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sammon features of jacqueries. Such acts were accompanied by rejoicing 
a the part of the rebels and fear and revulsion on the part of the dominant 
shasses and their allies. ‘Clearly again a case of two mutually hostile , 
®eones interpreting a rebel scenario from opposite points of view — “It's 
ime! It’s terrible!") [Guha, 1983a: 142]. 

Guha also throws light on the tension between political and economic 
setivations in the rationale underlying ‘destruction by wrecking and 
tuming’. The targets of the insurrection in this respect were by no means 


| limited to objects of luxury and conspicuous consumption alone. The 


cknow 
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massive and powerful of such uprisings (for example, the Kols, the 
> Santhals, and the Birsaites), there were a number of officials who 
amognised the comprehensive character of such rebellions and their 
"systematic, total character' in respect of those to whom it was addressed. 
f railway officials who bullied the 4 f shows that violence, confined no longer to that grey zone where the 
C women. Political considerations & peasant met his enemy in single combat, had emerged into the open as a 
easily outweighed economic reasons in decisions involving targets of $ “4 between the classes’ [Guha, 1983a: 160]. 

peasant anger. # Murder, as a modality of insurrection, was conspicuous by its infrequent 


the railways represented political $ 


f 
1 
t, „~ Guha's caution against reading purely economic motives in rebel & 9xidence despite the exaggerated and hysterical response of the colonial 
| | “X activities is thus registered by an emphasis on the destructive aspect of ‘ale. In other words, plunder and arson invariably stopped short of 
| Insurgency so that the political meaning is not lost in an unwarranted = Surder. A few soldiers’ and white civilians’ lives were in fact claimed 
| exaggeration of the economic meaning. The peasant consciously attached $ * defensive engagements fought by the rebels, before they were indis- 
far greater meaning to the difference between what stood for landlo © «Sminately crushed by the sheer force of the counter-insurgents' fire 
authority and what did not, than to the difference between economically # ewer. The low incidence of murder by the rebels, by no means unique to 
useful and useless objects. $ We historiography of peasant insurrection in India, was noted even 
Likewise, the logic of eating large quantities of edibles seized from the P «official diaries. Guha distinguishes between punitive killing (which 
enemies (as, for example, feasts organised to mark the success of peasants | erived its rationale “from the exigencies of an on-going insurrection and 
involved in a jacquerie) cannot be appreciated unless the politics} $; &$ victims who resisted it either indirectly by collaboration with the 
dimension is taken along with the economic one. Looting, often used as'a $^. feasanis' enemies or directly by arms’), and retributive killing (by way of 
direct instrument of attack, reprisal and self-defence’ [Guha, 1983a: 155} j “veritable settling of accounts’) which ‘had its referent in no current 
constituted a ubiquitous feature of peasant insurrection. The officials and 3, groject of tuming the rural world upside down but only in the insurgent’s 
the rural elite feared the sweep and power of pillage (and the threat tp | ast, his prehistory as the subaltern for whom no oppression had been too 
property involved in it) to which many insurrections were witness. The $ ech to put up with’ [GuAa, 1983a: 163-4]. The selective use of violence 
basic aim of the rebels was not to steal or pilfer but to destroy the enemy's @ by the rebels which virtually excluded murder is explained by the inertia 
resources and authority through mass action. Plunder was viewed by the $ X negativity of the subaltem classes, and in the nature of their 
rebels as resulting in spoils or booty and not in criminal acquisition of € aspicuousness which was yet to be liberated, to grasp ‘a mature and 
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wealth *... in its power to destroy, its mass character and its nearly T positive concept of power' [Guha, 1983a: 166], and was still trapped in the 
universal use as a form of struggle[,] looting taken in its wider sense ag š “id (semi-feudal) culture in which the hiatus between the uttara (superior 
pillage was a quintessential aspect of insurgency’ [Guha, 19832: 156) 4 èr higher) and the adhara (inferior or lower) was unbridgeable. “His [the 


Wrecking, buming, eating and looting = as activities in which rebels # ssbaltem's] violence stopped short of killing not out of compassion but 

engaged in jacqueries — lose their separate identities, and constitute a 'to E, cause of his failure to overcome fully the spiritual conditions of his 
ib and integrated violence' in which the mass of the peasantry was engaged. # subaliemity' [Guha, 1983a: 166-7]. 

iš. These modalities of conflict raise the rebellion — qualitatively, clearly, ang j — Let us pause to link up the different aspects involved in Guha's 

f unambiguously — above the level of crime (either as “a singular violenog 3. *üboration of the political and psychological imperatives underlying 

addressed to one particular object or, as it often happens under conditions # peasant rebellion and insurrection in colonial India. Their crucial charac- 

td of acute social conflict, one particular type of violence directed againsa $ ‘stic was to reverse the world rather than restructure it. Consciousness 

: variety of objects and conversely, many different kinds of violence agains | *ascexpressed as a negation of the existing order rather than as a search for 

one particular class of objects’ — [Guha, 1983a: 157]) because the violence 3 new order in which the injustices of the old order would be ended and 

involved in it “is conspicuous by its vertical and horizontal plurality —inthe # ew social, economic and political relations would prevail. Inversion of 

forms it assumes as well as the objects it chooses’ (Guha, 1983a: 157]. ie existing order, rather than liberation from its injustices by smashing it 

The totality and *multiformity' of insurrection is signified by its com. £ sad rebuilding it, was their aim. The development and qualitative trans- 

prehensiveness and the power which it brings to its articulation (as $ ‘mation of violence from the mode of individually based clandestine 

witnessed, for example, in the Rangpur uprising against Deby Sinha ia «as of commission (that is, of crime) into collective, publicly expressed, 

: 1783, the violence of the highly disciplined peasantry in Pabna in 1873, and ind total rebellion was not recognised as such by the enemy who merely 

n Telengana in our own time). Even within the colonial apparatus which E: quantitative gloss on it without removing the label of criminality 

shortsightedly, ruthlessly and indiscriminately suppressed even the mos $ insurrection. Thus, the colonial state and its indigenous class allies 
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were 100 agitated and upset to recognise that a definite transformation of | 
peasant political consciousness was clearly reflected in the differem 4 
modalities of the strategy of rebellion and insurrection, and that the 7 While mainstream historiography altogether ignores the class character 
peasant had graduated to a stage at which he was able to catch glimmeng g of peasant struggle in colonial India, and the ‘orthodox’ left highlights 
his ‘class’ Position in an oppressive society. And yet, there remains a buil- > ge class character of insurgency ignoring all other characteristics (for, 
1 in ambiguity and contradiction — that Guha has desisted from tackling # example, Sen Gupta [1974] completely ignores the role played by the 
i frontally — between his assertion that at this stage in its development, $ farazi element in the Pabna bidroha of 1873), Guha has adduced detailed 
peasant militancy clearly reflected class consciousness in its essena . evidence and interpretation in support of *the duplex character' of peasant 
on the one hand, and on the other, the stress he lays on its negativity | stettiion (as, for example, the contradiction between Hindu landlords 


and inertia as an explanation of why the peasantry was sparing in its useof $ ad Muslim peasantry in Bengal in the Barasat bidroha of 1831, and: 
Insurrectionary violence. ~ 1 


: 5 ; £ between the jenmi landlords and the Mappillah sharecroppers in Malabar 
The remainder of Guha's discussion focuses on the three elementary 2 EA PP PP 


ERE dps MERE NR A | im 24 outbreaks during the 18-year period of 1836—54). In a number of : 
aspects of solidarity, transmission and territoriality in his study of peasam + &xws, insurrection ‘shaped up as a convergence of the vertical and 
insurgency in colonial India. The spread of peasant rebellion from on 3 horizontal divisions of the rural Society over the producers' surplus' 


: área to another was based on the emulation of example, but the general (Guha, 1983a: 172]. Even though the prevailing overall character of 


d aspect of insurgency of which emulation was a particular feature Wal | mbellion was dictated by class antagonisms, antagonisms grounded in ， 
| solidarity — solidarity of the peasantry in any given insurrection, and. eser social factors such as communal antipathies were of far from 


Solidarity as a historical cumulative of insurrectionary experience of | tegligible impact and could not be ignored or underweighted without | 
the peasantry across different regions and over time. To the counter < ding violence to the historiography of the peasantry. 

Surgent colonial state and its officialdom, peasant solidarity appeared as 1 The role of ethnicity in defining the point at which insurrection occurred ^ 
a contagion spreading fast and endangering law and order. séciologically varied between listening to a call from above to rebel and 


d Solidarity signified consciousness in two ways. ‘First, it represents the | seasciously drawing the battle lines between the ethnic community (for 


a rebel’s consciousness of his own activity: solidarity is, in other words, a & tsample, the Santhal hool of 1855, the Birsaite ulgulan, and the Kol 
figure of his self-consciousness. Secondly, it separates his own conscious ©. arising of 1832) and non-ethnic interlopers (the diku) living in its midst. 


ness of this activity completely and unequivocally from its Cognition by hit Y jy these instances, ethnicity acted as a more effective glue of political 


enemies’ [Guha, 1983a: 169]. ‘Class’ was central to the solidarity of thé esciousness than class interest, and emerged as the principal con- 


peasantry in a state of insurrection.(But solidarity was by no meant i siwent of rebel solidarity. At the same time, administrative sociology 


| confined to ‘class’ (or ‘a congeries of classes’) alone; other qualities (for $ viewed peasant rebellion entirely from a point of view which rooted both 
; example, ethnic, religious, communal, regional etc.) were often equally © senical divisions and horizontal separations in caste differences without 
, Important, and in any insurrection at a given phase there was a specific | sowing for the possibility (and indeed the probability) of a horizontal 
| Pattern of inter-penetration and overlap between the boundaries of $ mliđarity developing between ‘all the exploited elements’ of the rural 
| different solidarities which provided an indication of the basic characterof ? weiety involved in the phenomenon. Guha's detailed analysis of the 
| the movementyThus, even though the Tebhaga uprising of Sharecroppers € fanthal hool [Guha, 1983a: 177-88) constitutes a brilliantly successful 
suddenly broke out in the Duars (1946—47) and spread like a prairie fime d Muck against entrenched colonial ideas about the sociological roots of 

with minimal Catalytic assistance from the Communist Party of India, the $ sbellion in agrarian India. 1 
class solidarity of the insurrectionaries alone could not explain its exter, $ Rebel solidarity, thus functioning “both as an expression and an instru- 
range and depth; it was the militancy of the Santhal and Oraon peasanty § ent of communal authority’ [Guha, 1983a: 189] not only could survive 
(and plantation workers) — rooted in their acute ethnic consciousness « fa in the Pabna bidroha of 1873 in which refusal to pay rents became a 
. which fanned the flame of rebellion. > i ammtral issue) severe state repression but also remained intact in the face of 
^J, The displacement of class solidarity by ethnic fusion, Guha argues, wa | it attempts of the landlord class to divide the movement. Solidarity was 
..54 however not sufficiently radical ‘to let ethnicity prevail over the cha | weerally ensured by the application (or threat/fear of application) of 
‘ character of the event as a whole’ [Guha, 1983a: 170).* In the agrarian $ wil [for example, threat of violence to property or person, and other 
uprisings of the nineteenth century and before (unlike the Tebhaga and | fams of intimidation including verbal threats cum persuasion through 
Telengana insurrections of our time), when the dye of a traditional cultue $ saa Guha terms as ‘Insurgent Peasant Communication (IPC)’ network 

JS still deeply coloured the peasant’s consciousness’, class solidarity wat € a ee form of public notices, circulars or the purwanas] sanctions. 


nt of political consciousness and readiness to rebel 


(for example, ethnic, religious, communal, racial, etc.) too entered the 
urategic equation of insurrectionary violence. 
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was often dealt with through ‘pressing’ or the application of techniques of ; 


persuasion by the more advanced and militant sections on the les 5 


advanced sections. In the actual working out of the contradiction between | 


‘force’ and ‘persuasion’, certain antagonisms were bound to develop $ 
between the advanced and backward sections. These resulted in the $ 


Ü A a 2 v 
emergence of ‘collaborators, informers, traitors’, etc. in the active ang j 
passive moulds, whose chastisement “figures prominently in most of tht ; 


peasant uprisings of our period’ (for example, Kanhu’s raid against thé A 
two villages which did nothing to prevent the capture by the troops œ i. 


Kowleah in the Santhal hool; the punitive raid by the people of Nakalia,a 1 
militant village, on those of Sagtollah, a village which had not taken pan is % 
the Pabna bidroha). Se j 

Active collaboration — be it in the form of the peasant not wishing te 1 
destroy the traditional relationship of subalternity in which he wal $ 
enmeshed, or in the form of members of a rebel community (often induced H 
by or under pressure from colonial authorities and by prisoners tuming i 
approvers) who chose to act as the enemy’s agents or informants or decoys 
— was regarded with equal loathing by the rebels. In the former case, Ute 3 
wish of certain peasants to continue in such subalternity was “regarded a $ 
hostile towards the inversive process initiated by the struggle and hence a g 
being on the enemy's side' (Guha, 1983a: 202]. In the latter case, m 
intensity of the counter-insurgents' efforts to recruit collaborators from š 
the rebel ranks was in direct proportion to the extent of solidarity A 
among the insurrectionary peasantry. ] 

Even so, the colonial authorities often grossly underestimated tht < 
strength of some of the big rebellions (as, for example, in the case of tht * 
Santhal hool, they believed that it had been virtually brought to a halt with 3 
the capture of Kanhu, one of its leaders; and, in numerous instances in dg 1 
1857 Insurrection), misreading their apparent silence whilst re-grouping 3 
forces as loss of steam. r j 

The impact of insurrectionary violence on peasant society as a whole, j 
on the differentiation of consciousness which separated the politically |j 
stronger from the politically weaker sections and, in particular, ¢ į 
the contrast between rebel and collaborator, is explained by Guha e 
the basis of a theory of double displacement which posits the trame | 
formation of the peasant-servant set free from ‘the traditional coupling d + 
dominance and subordination’ into the peasant-rebel, affected not omy i 
the more conscious but also the less conscious elements of the society iš 
opposite directions. When members of the latter section broke away anb 
collaborated with the enemy, a new displacement occurred in which t f 
peasant-rebel reverted to being the peasant-servant. *... Since rebellis | 
stands for a positive rupture in the peasant's relation with his master, # § 
follows that collaboration, child of insurgency and its antithesis, make 
sense only as a geometry of transformation, that is, a displacemes ; 
displaced’ [Guha, 1983a: 218]. Condign wrath was ventilated, in 
articulation of class consciousness, by the peasant rebels on the peasai: 
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&ollaborators because ‘the insurgents regard [the peasant-collaborator] as 
aclassificatory foe not because of his wealth or authority but because he is 
See carrier of a corrupt consciousness in their own ranks’ [Guha, 1983: 
219] which posed danger to their class solidarity or solidarity along other 
parallel lines. 

The solidarity and collective enterprise of peasant rebellion (indeed, 
iny rebellion) was viewed by the colonial authorities as a. disease, a ~ 
magion, and a spread of infection. The counter-insurgents’ under- 
wanding of the outbreaks of émeutes permitted them no rational basis. 
Official dispatches of the period are filled with passages suggesting that 
she contagious nature of rebellion implied that they affected elements 
əf the rural population which were not bound together by common 
grievances. 

The suddenness, speed, extensiveness, and simultaneity of rebellions ~ 
she carried a strong hint of irrationality as far as the colonial authorities 
were concerned. Gramsci's notion of ‘preconcertation’, reflecting “an | ^? 
intuitive recognition of an organising principle behind what looks like the - 
world being turned upside down' [Guha, 1983a: 225) accurately reflected . 


še élan behind insurrection, though the counter-revolutionaries were V 1, — 


went on blaming the inversion on a pre-existing plot rather than on their: 
gam dominance. 

The spread of violence and mobilisation in a culture that was not yet 
lere was effected through verbal and non-verbal [aural — ihat is, 
&rough the flute, the drum and the buffalo hom; and visual (iconic and 


| xwmbolic)] signs which were beyond the comprehension of the colonial 


wathorities. Such was the intensity of official hostility (born of colossal 
ignorance and sheer prejudice) to the peasants' means of communication 
and propaganda that during the Pabna bidroha ‘... the local administra- 
don resorted to the Indian Penal Code forbidding “the use of musical 


| struments for the purpose of invoking assemblies, intimidating union, 


8t causing terror" ' [Guha, 1983: 231]. And, throughout the Santhal hool 
^. the army went on dealing with these primitive instruments of aural 


transmission as if they were yet another set of weapons used by the rebels' 
(Gaha, 1983a: 233]. 


The semiotic correspondence between labour and insurgency (as, for sep“ 


sample, in the marshes of Pabna where the buffalo hom was blown not 
aay to rally the people for the 1873 bidroha but also, before and Since, to 
being the villagers together for polo fishing) was lost on the authorities 
which were obsessed with law and order and the fear of the peasantry 
"getting out of hand’. ‘ 


The complex combination of varieties of insurgent signals resulting in ««^^^ 7? ^ 
| extension and expansion in semantic range — for example, ‘the arrow of "| 


was’ and ‘messenger bough’ (mango) used in the Kol insurrection and (sat 
sed jack branches) used in the Santhal hool — summoning villages to a 


| @mmunal assembly at a fixed time and place; the use of rel-sindur by 


amen invoking divine blessings on the eve of the hool; and the circu- 
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lation or relay of chapatis in the North-West Provinces during the winterof i 
1856—57, on the eve of the Sepoy insurrection) were beyond the under. E 
standing of the regime at the capital, even although the local administra $ 
tive structüres appeared to have understood. In fact, certain cases such a ni 
the relay of chapatis (discussed in detail, from a standpoint of aie 
logical analysis in the work [Guha, 1983a: 239—46)) which *had different H 
meanings for different people' and fulfilled the function of a symbol i 
(indicating, for example, the fear of recrudescence of cholera), was i 
mistaken by the authorities for an *index' of conspiracy! —— j 
Exceptionally, however, where members of the impoverished runi | 
gentry became involved or insurgent leaders were lettered, rebel com- ; 
munication was effected through written messages (for example, the ; 
Rangpur dhing, the indigo rebellion, the Pabna bidroha). In such cases, 1 
there was often a clear disjunction between ‘the context of a verbal | 
[written] message and its graphic expression, and the uses made of the | 
latter for the transmission of insurgency’ [Guha, 1983a: 248]. There were = 
thus three levels of discourse at which communication took place — at the 
level of the written word (which varied from anything at all in writing 
through specific written injunctions claimed to have been dropped from ; 
above as in the Thacoor's purwana in the 1855 hool to empty pieces of $ 
paper; spoken utterances; and visual signals and significations). i 


What all such discourses had in common despite variations of toe p 
and idiom was that they related to one or other of the practical 1 
aspects of insurgency and sought to mobilise the rural masses by | 
means of clearly motivated messages. It was this firm empiricism ; 
which saved rebel communication of this particular type from any % 


excessive semantic slide [Guha, 1983a: 250). 


Oral (or ‘word of mouth’) messages aimed at spreading insurrection 2 
constituted effective media for the transmission of signals. More signif- © 
cant for subaltern politics (both in quantitative and in practical terms) 
than the call to rebellion by a charismatic leader (pitched ata level most ; 
rarefied than ‘the lived and practical domain of an insurrection’, and § 
representing ‘the urge for a change in the conditions of this world as akin : 

v4: otherworldliness’) and ‘anonymous speech in its classic form’ d$ 


rumour. In almost all the major rural uprisings in India during the colonial 
period, rumour not only constituted the fuel for the spread of fear ani | 
panic across vast areas among those against whom they were directed, 
but also performed its positive function in mobilising the mass of te | 
| peasantry and triggering off rebellion. The anthropology and psychology $ 
of rumour would thus point in the direction of well conceived rumow 
hitting hard at the very foundation of the cultural values held sacred by de 
rural masses before their anger exploded into insurrectionary violence ; 
throughout northem India in 1857. . XM 
The authorities denigrated rumour as bazaar gossip and as Originating 
in lies, Yet, for people without literacy, public places such as the bazaut, £ 
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here they gathered as a matter of course, were of immense sociological 
importance as “a site of collective discourse’. In contrast to ‘news’ which is 
sommunicated by tellers who were dissociated from the audience, the 
bearer of rumour also becomes its teller, free to improvise and alter it as he 
passes it along, ‘... the encoding and the decoding of rumour having 
collapsed, unlike news, at each point of its relay’ [Guha, 19832: 260]. The 
importance for mass uprisings of the built-in susceptibility of rumour to 
endless transformation in the course of its transmission can hardly be 
exaggerated. 


The additions, cuts and twists introduced into a rumour in the course 
ofits circulation transform its message (often just minimally) by such 
degrees as to adjust it to the variations within a given ideology or 
mode of popular expression and by doing so broaden the range of its 
address. In other words, improvisation contributes to the efficacy of 


rumour for rebel mobilisation [Guha, 19832: 261—2]. 


Peasant rebellions conformed to a general pattem of bringing real human 
beings and institutions into line with a perception of political change that 
endowed the leaders and mediators with a mystique. Supernatural powers 
aed mythical functions were attributed to them. 


These functions varied of course according to events and the cultures 
Specific to the subaltem populations concerned. However, taking 
logether the elements common to them all, these could be said to 
belong to four notionally distinct though in fact imbricated types — 
divine, martial, monarchical and sacerdotal [Guha, 1983a: 269]. 


Practical involvement on the part of the masses could still be vitiated bya 
false consciousness that would let them trust their supernatural heroes to 
win their struggle for them. 

The spontaneous improvisation of Tumour within the rebel community 
where the insurgents mobilised Support ‘by the force of ideology alone’ 
was seen by the counter-insurgents as a deliberately motivated and 
sinister plot. Thus, in the events bujlding up to the Great Insurrection of 


+ 1857, rumours based on variations on the theme of defilement “were 


japirically] addressed to all sections of the indigenous population, and 
igpeared, in the eyes of the authorities, as a shrewd unifying stratagem’ 


f (aha, 1983: 263; emphasis supplied]. The suppleness with which the 


Raargents used rumour as a weapon in their armoury was mistaken in the 


; memy's ranks for trickery and deception. 


The limits to which the freedom of thé rumour process was confined 


f wt dictated by the relevant cultural codes which, in the case of the 


peasantry under semi-feudal, conditions *was a measure of the 
SA relatively immature view, half-realistic and half-fantastic, that the 
gensants had of politics" (Guha, 19832: 265]. Thus, rumours in circulation 
ing an uprising both contained an indication of the level of. political 
teesciousness of the peasant, often suffused with religious or ritual 
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beliefs, and acted as the medium of its transmission among the subaltem H 
masses in the countryside. Religious enthusiasm, fanned by rumour ín ; 
different specific ways, had laid the foundation for the mobilisation of the f 
; 


Santhal hool, the Munda uprising, and the Vellore mutiny of 1807. The į 
consciousness in operation in all these uprisings was rooted in a certain $ 
kind of self-alienation which assumed the form of the rebel viewing the f 
outcome of the insurrection as ‘mediated inevitably by forces other than | 
himself’? (Guha, 1983a: 269]. : | 

Rumour served the purpose of spreading the illusion that the zamindars 
days were numbered, that rents would fall everywhere and the govem- 
ment would come to the peasants’ rescue with a cache of just laws. It was 
thus that the 


peasant was driven by self-alienation into a paradox: what he did Wa 
the very opposite of what he thought he was doing. Engaged in 
“+ violently undermining a central pillar of colonialism in rural India, # 
i.c., the authority of the moneylender, he claimed validation for tha | 
very destructive enterprise from the highest level of the colonial | 
igovemment iself. As in all thinking of a religious kind he ‘estranged ; 
TES 3 his own activity from himself’ and came to confer the attributes of § 
what should have been his own will and initiative on people and : 
AU uU institutions “other than and differentiated from himself’ — that is, on d 
Mw mediators [Guha, 1983a: 272]. 


The mediators in the peasants’ thinking were modelled on the India $ 
semi-feudal concept of the sovereign ruler who was believed to be ui 
source of an abstract and universal justice and an other-worldly entity 'in $ 
which all other authority was thought to be subsumed’. Guha concludes $ 
his discussion of the elementary aspect of transmission with a treatment of a 
the distinctive role of rumour (differentiated from “all the other linguisti 
messages circulating in the rebel community’) as ‘an ideal instrument fot [ 
making the sacerdotal function of the mediators known to the masses’, | 
and, in so doing, to sanctify the utterances of the former with a textu f 
status. The circulation of rumours in the course of uprisings ‘was thus 7 
symptomatic of self-estrangement on the part of the typical peasant rebel 3 
of our period: it testified to that false consciousness which made him look 

v upon his own acts of resistance as a manifestation of another's will’ (Guha | 
1983a: 227). ; 

Guha’s discussion of territoriality, the last of the elementary aspects el + 
peasant insurgency, deals essentially with the category of space and iti i 
correlate, namely a sense of time. Throughout history, peasant uprisings 
have tended to spread within the confines of local boundaries. Reve $ 

e d. lutionaries (for example, Engels) excoriate the peasantry for the pr 
AMT ad f vincialism and narrowmindedness of its consciousness which they believe 1 
v lies at the root of this serious limitation. In semi-feudal India, ti 
/ elementary form of consciousness ‘is made up ... of a sense of belongingte 

J a common lineage as well as a common habitat — an intersection of tw 
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primordial referents which ... we shall call territoriality’ [Guha, 1983a: 
10) S WC EIE ; 


Guha has attempted to extend the application of the concept of terri- ， 
tonality — in line with the anthropologist Lowie’s conclusion ‘that “the two: 


types of union" — by blood tie and local bond — “are in reality intertwined" 
~to ‘the series of larger and more intense, hence qualitatively different, 
tural conflicts which rocked the subcontinent under the Raj from time to 
ume’ (Guha, 1983a: 279-80]. He identifies as a common thread running 
trough all uprisings, differing as they did from one another in the 
material conditions under which each struggle was carried out, “the 
manner in which the rebels’ view of the enemy as an alien provided the 
domain of an uprising with its subjective determinations’ [Guha, 1983a: 
280). The space carved out for,cach rebellion was made up of two 
&ategories of concepts denoting čihnic space and Physical space, each of 
which had a negative aspect (that is, defining the domain of action in terms 
ef the estrangement of the alien) and a positive aspect (that is, defining the 
somain in terms of the self-identity of the insurgents themselves). Thus, in 
mamerous insurrections, hostility focused on the diku or non-Adivasi 
9w-groups which were seen both as extemal (for example. Hindu, 
Muslim, European, Marwaris, Biharis, Bengalis, etc.) and as class 
enemies (for example, rural capitalists, rentiers, banias, sahukars, rajas, 
tamindars, and landlords' servants). Over time, the term ‘diku’ became 
te local synonym for ‘trouble makers’. In an insurrectionary situation, 
Še diku became the first though by no means the only target. Thus, in the 
Santhal hool, an initial phase during which the Thacoor’s rage was 
aaleashed against the diku was followed by a subsequent one in which the 
skar became an additional target. 

The initial phase of the Birsaite ulgulan was characterised not only by 
te Mundas defining themselves as the diku’s other (that is, a negative 
šfšrmation of their identity) but also by positively identifying themselves 
eena the ethnic space of the “tribe' as a whole (that is, a positive 

ation of their identity). “The tribe, in other words, was not merely 
đe initiator of the rebellion but was its site as well’ [Guha, 1983a: 
236). The psychological and political consciousness of Munda insurgency 
Secame indistinguishable, under the prevailing conditions, with their 
scognition of their ethnic self. 

The notion of ethnic space was matched by a conception of physical 
as an element of the territoriality of the rebellion. The negative 
inant of the latter was provided by Munda antagonism towards the 

dika who were the agents of exploitation’of the Adivasis and the cause of 
Se massive alienation of their land. The dispossessed Munda bhumihars 


_ lad, earlier in the century, taken active part in the Bhumijj rebellion and 


Še Sardar agitation which formed ‘the most important links between the 
olt of the Kol and that of the Birsaites at the end of the [nineteenth] 
eemtury' (Guha, 1983a: 287]. 

The positive determinant of physical Space consisted of the concrete 
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aim of the ulgulan (as also of the hool later on) to recover the log i 
homeland of the Munda people, the precise boundaries of which were no $ 
only within reach of the collective memory but also enshrined as a part of E 
their lived religion. Thus, in the u/gulan, the fight for land from which the = 
Munda bhumihars had been evicted by diku interlopers, *merged in the i 
general struggle for a homeland'. La 


To the colonial state which had come to believe that its role was t? 

protect and act as benefactor of the peasantry, a jacquerie represented no 
more than the peasant's opposition to his native oppressor rather than tà 

pA the govemment which was responsible for the creation of the dominam i 


class in agrarian India. Thus, colonialist as well as nationalist historio- $ 
graphy (with singular exceptions) ‘ignored the anti-colonialist content of j 
these uprisings and helped perpetuate the myth that they were nothing bat $ 
demonstrations of ethnic antagonism' [Guha, 1983a: 284—5]. : 

The Adivasi sense of time, expressed as a contrast between good 7 


time (that is, the golden past) and bad time (that is, the unjust present) $ 
enabled the Santhals/Mundas to place the responsibility for their mora $ 


the hoary past (Satjug corresponding to Satya Yuga in Hindu cosmology} $ 
in which the Mundas were directly ruled by the Creator, they believed, # 
allegorically speaking, that they were ruled in the present (that is, Kaljug $ 
corresponding to the Hindu Kali Yuga) by Ravana's spouse Quee 7 
Mandodari (a reference to their subjection in the nineteenth century t$ 2 
colonial rule under the aegis of Queen Victoria). The Munda leader based ? 
his leadership of the ulgulan on the slogan that it would bring Kaljug to a $ 
end and bring about the advent of Satjug. ; 

Territoriality was an element of consciousness that was deeply ingrained 3 
in the non-Adivasi rural people's view of society, religion, culture and 


olitics. Even although the elaboration of colonial government struč $ (Ct), OT CO Cor 
Pen ranging from the bureaucracy to the network of transport anf i zad Thakurs in Bisauli pargana of Badaun district). In the case of the 
communications and the development of a market economy from frontier | ‘Pas Aaghar > 
: P y | imeticulously and imaginatively documented by Guha as an example par 


as an organising notion of rural uprisings, territorial space delimited ig & &ellence of an intersection of political space and ethnic space) was 


accordance with divisions of caste (or its cognate in Muslim societies # 


to frontier, had the effect of undermining the force of territoriality 


in which ranks, rights and obligations were assigned along similst 3 


lines (Ahmad [1973] cited in Guha [1983a: 298))) continued to rema £ 


important until well into the present century. Guha cites an impressive | 


evolution of communities in India, ‘[v]estiges of such corresponden 
between politics and territoriality are still to be found both in the authority | 
of the local caste panchayats and in such expressions of rural justice as the 
temporary banishment of a man beyond the village boundary ...’ [Guha 4 
1983a: 300]. The link between territory and self-identity (involving. | 


i , ethnicity and community) was negatively $ ( I / 
_ conceptually, notions of caste, ethnicity y) gaing $ ‘wakes on resistance against the Raj’ [Guha, 1983a: 331]. Narrow localism 


defined in terms of hostility towards those that did not belong. A dramati 
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example of such hostility surfaced in the Deccan riots of 1875 in which 
isurgent wrath was focused on the Gujarati and Rajasthani money 
&nding diaspora settled in the Kunbi villages of Ahmadnagar and Pune 
&stricts. 

Yet territoriality also played a role as a positive factor in the mobilisa- 
tm of rebels as exemplified in the massive rebellions during the Great 
Armed Insurrection of 1857—58 [Guha, 1983a: 305-29]. Guha’s attempt to 
tsy out the historiography of peasant insurrection at this critical juncture 
of colonial rule is based on an examination of primary sources from a 
gerspective of the role of the peasantry as an insurrectionary force, and 
đe role of the state as a counter-insurgency force rather than as the agent 
éf law and order. But, whilst the armies of the state were not limited 
by restricted notions of territoriality, the concrete articulation of the 


* mbellion in each of the numerous peasant insurrections was limited by a 
| sense of territoriality in which geographical space intersected with social 
| ace to produce a series of insurgencies that were entirely local in 


¢haracter with the local (official and non-official) enemies of the local 


deterioration and material decline squarely at the door of the diku. Unlike $ peasantry as their targets. Despite enormous losses inflicted on them, the 、 
t enonial forces were well placed to deal with the jacqueries one by one, 


3 p&k off their leaders, and subdue the insurgents. 


The identification of the sahukar and the sarkar as the main enemies 
ien led to a conflation between the two categories and to a simultaneous 
sack against both with disastrous consequences for the rebellion. In 


| sme cases, rebel mobilisation was based on considerations of ethnic 


€sclusivity (for example, the Gujars); in others, on village level or village- 


$ based primordial caste or clan solidarity (for example, Allahabad during 
? $e 1857-58 Insurrection); and, in yet others, on caste mobilisation over 


mgions including many villages (for example, the Palwars and Monas in 
Mirzapur district), or covering whole parganas (for example, the Muslims 


ugrising led by Maghar Singh in eastem Ghazipur, the territoriality 


defined in terms of an inter-caste mobilisation involving many villages in 
several contiguous parganas cutting across three districts. In general 
ms, Guha reaches the conclusion that the inner dialectic of territoriality 
worked out in favour of the spread of rebellion in the conditions of 


array of anthropological references and references to the historias f smeteenth century India. “The reason clearly lay in a décalage, that is, in ^. 


Kosambi in support of the view that in the long process of politicà © 


ihe fact that the two kinds of space ... did not quite coincide even when 
ty converged’ [Guha, 1983a: 330]. J 
la actual fact, however, the domain of rebellion was far more con- 


| saed than the domain of the nation (in the absence, in concrete terms, 
| af which the colonial state was able to perform its counter-insurgency role 


tifectively): *... the two arms of territoriality, that is, co-residential 
wiidarity and primordinal loyalty, acted to no small extent in putting 
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._ / upside down, Guha has successfully brought the Indian peasantry of the $ 


^ the Asiatic Mode of Production and following a blind alley leading ws % 


triumphed in the event; and, in this regard, territoriality had the effect of f 
nullifying or diluting solidarity to a point at which insurrection became i 
vulnerable to counter-insurgency. Yet, despite the fragmented character $ 
of insurgent consciousness, the peasant uprisings of the colonial em | 
carried the seeds of the great militant mass movements which spread § 
across large areas of the sub-continent during the final phase of colonial i 
rule (1919, 1942 and 1946). Territoriality is not the stuff of which revo # 
lutions are made, yet: *... not to recognise in its elements of what made the £ 
broader and more generalised struggles of the Indian people possible is © 
the twentieth century would be to foreshorten history’ [Guha, 1983% H 
332]. [ 

The rather long discussion of Guha's work on the elementary aspects of 3 
peasant insurgency can now be concluded with a few general observa 2. 
tions. By tuming colonial and Indian nationalist elite historiography ! 


colonial era to a pivotal position in his own historiography. In so doing, ht $ 
has focused not only on the dynamism underlying the peasantry’s role ia € 
carving out its own insurrectionary history but also on the dialectic is 
operation between the positive and negative vectors in each of tht $ 
different elementary aspects as well as between them (brought to 4 | 
crescendo of uncommon brilliance in the discussion of the 1857 Insumec- 2 
tion in the chapter on Territoriality). The book on Elementary Aspect * 
represents the culmination of labours of which the book on the Rule df $ 
Property represents the first fruit, and the discussion of ‘Neel-darpat $. 
constitutes a sketchy but vigorously pencilled preview. 1 

Rooted in a Marxist understanding of political change and evolutio # 
Guha has skilfully avoided the trap of reductionist argument, basing his = 
interpretation on a wealth of empirical material and hard evidence. At te # 
same time, despite his adoption of History as his Muse, Guha has liberally £ 
allowed himself the embraces of sister disciplines such as Anthropology, 3 
Sociology, Linguistics, Semiology, and Psychology (as well as Psych $ 
analysis and Psychiatry) to very good effect. The resulting treatise is ricky $ 
textured and reflects an understanding of the complex nature of peasam i 
struggles in colonial India without drawing a veil of incomprehensibility $ 
over them. His deployment of the Gramscian paradigm of revolution has § 
enabled him to concentrate on the political and revolutionary dimensios ? 
of change without straying into sterile discussions of the arcane theory & 3 


_ dead end, which has been the undoing of many an orthodox Manis £ 
! student of Indian political economy. Guha's less than systematic apple 2 
cation of Gramsci's theory to Indian conditions has given him a degres © 
flexibility of interpretation while still leaving him with the opportunity & f 
returning to it at a later stage [Guha, 1989]. i 
| The only substantive weakness in the general structure of argumes | 
| relates to Guha's discussion of or rather his conclusion about the nature f 
| peasant consciousness. While laying a great deal of stress on the incipiet 
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cass character of this consciousness, at least as revealed in the big; 
struggles of the nineteenth century, Guha could have focused greater 
attention than is obvious from his work on the way the actual conscious-| 
ness of the peasantry elaborated through rebellion was structured, and | 


located more clearly than can be gleaned from his discussions the points at | 
which false consciousness asserted itself and made the ultimate failure of! 


the insurrections a foregone conclusion. ) 


V. SUBALTERN STUDIES: THE LOGICAL CONCLUSION OF GUHA'S 
EARLIER WORK 


The six volumes of Subaltern Studies that have appeared to date represent 
a logical continuation of Guha’s earlier work. A number of scholars of 
history and politics, dissatisfied with the ‘beaten track’ of colonial and 
tätist historiography, have come together in these volumes to pool their 
searches together on themes relating to the history of subaltern classes 
& colonial India (including, in addition to the peasantry, other segments 
of the oppressed classes). It is not appropriate in this discussion to include 
& consideration of the work of this confederation of scholars, brought 
together under the banner of ‘subaltem studies’, except to make a few 
mferences to Guha’s essays in these volumes [Guha, 1982; 1983a; 1987; 
d 1989] and to draw attention to the works of two other authors. 

In a penetrating essay entitled ‘Agrarian Relations and Communalism 
m Bengal, 1926-1935’, Chatterjee [1982] has argued that there were 
tany instances of peasant communities acting autonomously against the 
colonial state, mobilising themselves not so much in the manner of an 
alliance of different classes but rather in accordance with ‘the concept of 
&e community as a whole, a form of authority incapable of being broken 
down into constituent parts, which shapes and directs peasant politics vis- 
vis the state [Chatterjee, 1982: 34-5). Analysing different modes of 
(political) struggle in which the peasantry was engaged in early twentieth 
$mtury Bengal, Chatterjee makes the analytic point that the study of 
etemporary peasant movements would be greatly helped if a distinction 
were made between ‘two kinds of politics’: ‘the categories of parties, 
factions, leaders, etc., which emerge in the analysis of organised politics 
fo not apply to communal politics, they apply only to the linkages between 
đe two’ (Chatterjee, 1982: 36]. 

The difference between peasant struggles during the colonial era and 
ffe modem era can, on this argument, be located in the ‘very significant 
ftature of peasant-communal politics in the modern period'; namely that 
fixir linkages with what we have called the world of organised politics 
eur to a large extent within the process of differentiation among the 

, that is, a process of breakdown of peasant communities’ 
WAatterjee, 1982: 36—7]. 

‘The study of political change in agrarian India, starting from the 

selonial era, can be approached fruitfully by means of an elementary 
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conceptualisation of the general problem of politics and the state in large 
agrarian societies' [Chatterjee, 1983a: 311]. Chatterjee attempts this task 


on a theoretical canvas with a discussion of the political question of : 


transition from feudalism to capitalism as the starting point of differentia- 
tion between what he refers to as the communal, feudal and bourgeois 
‘modes of power’; the opposition between the first two leading to transi- 
tions to feudalism (with state formations specific to it); the persistence of 
earlier modes of power in state formations belonging to subsequent ones 
and the modes of power under capitalism. This explanation of the 
dynamic of peasant movements in Bengal which is original, ingenious and 
multi-faceted, represents a deepening of our understanding of the politi- 
cal background of agrarian struggles discussed in their totality (or as a total 
phenomenon) in Guha's Elementary Aspects. 

Guha's work has also provided another kind of analytic opportunity 


of which Chakravorty Spivak has availed herself in her discussion of | 
Mahasweta Devi's 'Stanadayini' which she views from the perspective ofa : 


literary representation of the subaltem [Spivak, 1985; Mahasweta Devi, 


1987]. This particular piece of critical research can be seen as an extension 时 


not only of Guha's multi-disciplinary/co-disciplinary/inter-disciplinary 
analyses of the role and struggles of the subaltem but also as focusing 
specifically on the question of gender within the problematic of sul» 
alternity. However, the role and significance of the breast-giver are both 
literarily represented and critically viewed in Mahasweta Devi's own 


work and deconstructed in Chakravorty Spivak's essay from the perspec | l 


tive of the heroine as an individual representative of a universal category 


rather than as a conscious member of a collective subaltern. ‘Stanadayini’ | 
is then recaptured through the prisms of different approaches (elite | 


approaches of Marxist feminism and liberal feminism; theory of woman's 
body, restricted to the question of jouissance). 


We come back to Guha in the concluding part of this essay with a brief | 


consideration of the essays he has contributed to Subaltern Studies. In & 


brief discussion of ‘Some Aspects of the Historiography of Colonial India’ % 
(Guha, 1982), he draws attention in particular to the inadequacy of elitis $ 
historiography with special reference to the task of explaining Indisa | 
nationalism because of the partial and narrow view of politics to which itis $ 
committed by virtue of its class interest and outlook. It is an un-historical 7 


historiography because it leaves out of account ‘the politics of the people’ 


[Guha, 1982: 4; emphasis in original]. Continuing his discussion of the © 
Elementary Aspects (Guha, 1983: 333-7], Guha points out that the vas $ 
areas of life and consciousness of the people were never integrated img $ 
their hegemony by the Indian bourgeoisie, and this resulted in a “historic 7 
failure of the nation to come to its own’ [Guha, 1982: 7; emphasis ie 
it is the study of this failure which constitutes the centr © 
problematic of the historiography of colonial India’ (Guha, 1982; % | 


original]. “... 


emphasis in original). 


In another essay [Guha, 1983b], Guha focuses on the commos i 
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denominator of mainstream historiography's blindness to the symbiotic 
relationship between insurgency and the peasant's consciousness in the 


ind produced in situ as it were, at the time the events to which it refers were 


snd recollections of administrative officials long after the events); and 
wrüary (mostly historians’ accounts reconstructed from primary and 
secondary discourses). The interest of this discussion lies in its demonstra- 
son of the clarity with which the prose of counter-insurgency is coded into 
‘the official dispatches emanating at the moment of insurgency (that is, 
primary material) by peeling off the outer layers of administrative concern 
to reveal the true nature of the sarkar's anxieties and concerns for the Raj 
and the indigenous classes on whose support it depended. With each 
successive insurrection, the basic orientation of the regime reflected in the 
official dispatches, the imbrication between which Guha refers to as their 
indicative (that is, ‘factual’ content) and interpretive (that is, the automatic 
*eounter-insurgent’ reflex with which administrative officials react to the 
peasantry’s struggle) segments, works in a cumulative manner. 

The resulting texts are ‘not the record of observation, uncontaminated 
by bias, judgement and opinion’, and the administrative documents 
“make no sense except in terms of a code of pacification which, under the 
Kaj, was a complex of coercive intervention by the state and its protégés, 
the native elite, with arms and words’ [Guha, 1983b: 15]. A detailed 
analysis of representative samples of secondary literature leads Guha to 
the conclusion that mainstream colonial historians (orthodox as well as 
liberal), like administrative magistrates, made a choice by conforming to 
the code of counter-insurgency. Objectivity eludes the grasp of historians 
whose main concern becomes one of removing responsibility from the Raj 
itself by detailing all the good brought by colonial power followed by an 
count of how it was undone by the rapacity of the landlords and 
moneylenders against peasants and the failure of local govemment to 
wtervene effectively on behalf of the latter. The suppression of rebellion 
with counter-insurgent force by the state is then presented as the latter 
setrieving its administrative power in order to carry on with its efforts to 
$ing ameliorative policies to a point of success. ‘Historiography ... 


adapted itself to the relations of power under the Raj and was harnessed/ 


more and more to the service of the state’ (Guha, 1983b: 26]. 

The tertiary discourse ranging from liberal to left (consisting of non- 
official writers) is marked by one important difference from the secondary 
&scourse. It tries to break away from the code of counter-insurgency. 
Some of the studies of the left in this genre have acquired major impor- 
tance and represent a vast improvement over the bulk of historical work. 
Yet, even here, tertiary discourse has not been able to shake off the 
methodology of established mainstream historiography with the result 
that here too the rebel is excluded ‘as the conscious subject of his own 
history’ and becomes incorporated ‘as only a contingent element in 


three types of discourse: primary (almost entirely official in provenance , 


uking place); secondary (usually in the form of memoirs, reminiscences í 
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another history with another subject'. Nor has it been able to overcome 
the elitism of the liberal paradigm of tertiary discourse in the disdain that it 
shows for the politica] consciousness of the peasant masses when, as in the 
Santhal hool or the Pabna bidroha or the Birsaite ulgulan, “it is mediated 
by religiosity'. “The prose of counter-insurgency' thus represents a point 
of departure for an entirely new historiography which must start with the 
peasant and keep him at the centre of historical discourse throughout 
Guha and his colleagues have indeed pioneered such an effort with a great 
sense of variety, depth and range of the issues involved. 

In his essay analysing a legal document describing the death of a young 
pregnant woman in the course of her family's attempt to help her abort by 
giving her a herbal potion, Guha [7987] has challenged mainstream 
historiography and criticised it as a tradition *designed for big events and 
institutions’. He demonstrates how a critical historiography “by bending 
close to the ground in order to pick up the traces of a subaltern life in its 
passage through time’ could focus on “the small drama and fine detail of 
social existence, especially at its lower depths' [Guha, 1987: 38). Guha 
takes us through the different parts of the legal documentation on 
Chandra's death (portrayed as ‘crime’) step by step to show how the 
incident was placed in a contextual vacuum in which her pregnancy, which 
her closest female relatives (mother and sister) had to erase in order fot 
her to re-enter her social milieu as a Bagdi, in the face of her summary 


rejection by the male culprit who dumped her on her family as soon ashe $ 


leamt from her that she was with child. 


While assuming criminality, these legal documents which consist of the u 


depositions of those involved taken down by officials (of the police and 
legal machine of the state), contain no evidence of the role played by the 


“particular will' of Chandra's close relatives in dealing with her ‘injury’. | 


Guha brings out the clash between two kinds of politics (and history), each 


of which ‘has it as its aim to try and appropriate the event of Chandra's | 


death as a discursive site’ [Guha, 1987: 142] — one centred in the coercive 
and dominant colonial state and the other in the subaltern community, 
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caste, class and gender to which Chandra belonged. The arrival of the law, | 
as the emissary of the state, at such sites, before the historian, results i& $ 


their appropriation by the former in a way that ignores “those perspectives 
which situated this incident within the life of a community where à 
multitude of anxieties and interventions endowed it with its real historica 
content’. 


The bulk of the essay is devoted to a brilliant reconstruction based œ © 


careful and detailed inter-disciplinary research of the social context i& £ 


which Chandra's death occurs, in an attempt to view it as ‘the record of 
Bagdi family’s effort to cope collectively, if unsuccessfully, with a crisis’, 

Seen in the perspective of the social history of Bagdi subaltemity ané 
the complex relations of the semi-feudal nexus within which it survives, 
the real murderer responsible for Chandra’s death was patriarchy whid 


abused her dignity in the first place in the shape of a cynical lover 
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(Magarám Chasha) intruding into her life, and appeared again after she 
became pregnant (as a threat not only to her individually but also to her 
iith and kin on a broader social level) in the form of a cruel choice between 
abortion and the slavery of the authoritarian samaj (akhras). ‘The dis- 
cussion of the central and dynamic role played by Chandra's mother and 
ster focuses on the remarkable salience of women in the initiative 
tequired to retrieve the “soiled and humiliated' individual woman. 

Guha's discussion throws into bold relief the vital importance of 
solidarity of women’ within a larger solidarity of the subaltern as a whole, 
fractured by contradiction between the genders rooted in patriarchy, 
where 'initiative and voice are given to man alone'. The tragedy of 
Chandra's death *was a measure of its time, of the strength of women's 
solidarity and its limitations'. Like Chakravorty Spivak's deconstruction 
ef a literary work portraying the subaltemity of an individual woman 
<aught in the web of semi-feudal oppression, Guha's reconstruction of an 
event in the life of an individual subaltem points to an area of historio- 
graphical exploration which has great possibilities for a re-structuring of 
the past ‘putting first things first’. 


In this affinity with policy historiography reveals its character as 
a form of colonialist knowledge ... it derives directly from that 
knowledge which the bourgeoisie had used in the period of their 
ascendency to interpret the world in order to master it and establish 
their hegemony over westem societies, but turned into an instru- 
ment of national oppression as they began to acquire for themselves 
‘a place in the sun’. It was thus that political science which had 
defined the ideal of citizenship for European nation-states was used 
in colonial India to set up institutions and frame laws designed 
specifically to generate a mitigated and second class citizenship. 
Political economy which had developed in Europe as a critique of 
feudalism was made to promote a neo-feudal landlordism in India. 
Historiography too adapted itself to the relations of power under the 
Raj and was hamessed more and more to the service of the state 
[Guha, 1983b: 26]. 


Guha begins his 1989 essay with a discussion of the total rupture of the 
fian past that resulted from ‘the intervention of an European power in 
đe structure of landed property in South Asia’ [Guha, 1989: 211]. The 
Se for the appropriation of the Indian past, consisting essentially of the 
#eempis of its administrators to provide a historical thread of continuity 
ti the passing of land as inheritance from generation to generation, was 
decisively lost by the colonial power.*In the process of establishing 
petitical control, the rudimentary historiography, biassed in favour of the 
fias, that emerged from the historical accounts of field revenue officials 
imd the Board room controversies of the East India Company between 
sepponters of rival policy alternatives [Guha, 1963] was ‘soon followed up 
fa amore mature and sophisticated discourse when the time came for the 
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growing colonial state ... to reinforce its apparatus of ideological control' | 
[Guha, 1989: 211]. I 
Resistance to the ideological control thus sought to be enforced through 
colonial historiography in a ‘liberal’ mode, suitably trimmed to give © 
rein to racial, religious and intellectual prejudices, took the form of “an i 
indigenous nationalist project of counter-appropriation' of India's past by § 
means of a liberal nationalist bourgeois historiography. The credibility of ; 
both sides was vitiated by the contradiction between the double standard 
of the metropolitan bourgeoisie in relation to domestic British (that is, | 
metropolitan) democratic politics and autocratic colonial rule on the | 
one hand, and, on the other, by the contradiction between the Indian H 
nationalist bourgeoisie's verbal opposition to the colonial power and its § 
opposition to all forms of armed struggle against the raj (preferring 
instead “pressure politics as their main tactical means in bargaining for 
power’ (Guha, 1989: 214]). The root of the contradiction in either case lies ! 
in the role played by liberal historiography as the voice of bourgeois 
consciousness itself. This is a phenomenon common to the knowledge 
systems that make up any dominant culture. They 'are all contained within i 
the dominant consciousness’ and therefore have the deficiencies of the } 
dominant consciousness “built into their optics’. : 
The starting point of Guha's historical theoretical formulation of X 
the root of the “structural fault in the historic project of the bourgeoisie’ | 
with special reference to colonialism consists of an analysis of ‘the § 
discrepancy between the universalising tendency of capital as an ideal i 
and the frustration of that tendency in reality’ [Guha, 1989: 225). 
Neither the liberal-colonialist nor the liberal-nationalist has recognised © 
the distinction between ‘the ideal of capital’s striving towards self- 
realisation and the reality of its failure to do so’ [Guha, 1989: 228; ¥ 
emphasis in original] in practice. As a result, the anomalies and contra- ? 
dictions which give colonial rule its specific character are sidelined or 4 
ignored, or worse still, distorted in either of the dominant modes of liberal $ 
historiography. | 
The cardinal failure of liberal historiography is explained by Guha 3 
on the basis of the thesis that dominance under colonial conditions is $ 
invariably exercised without hegemony; in other words, the element of 
coercion of the subject people into submission is far stronger than the f 
element of persuasion in the apparatus of colonial power; and, further. # 
more, the latter is almost wholly confined to the indigenous elite. By the $ 
same token, the response to subordination of the colonised is signified by $ 
the willingness of the indigenous elite to collaborate with the regime on 3 
the one hand, and by (armed as well as passive) resistance of the mass of 
the people on the other. The general configuration of power in a colonial $ 
relationship operates within a general dynamic in which dominance is nat 
tempered with or modulated by hegemony. In this sense, the historici $ 
experience of independent advanced capitalist societies of Europe, whest 
hegemony was a crucial ingredient of dominance and integral part of the l 


| 


configuration of political power and stat i 
fom o M EO A SEX State power, was markedly different 
oercion, as the crucial defining element of the aradigm of coloni 

dominance, was the means by which Order was Seed The EET 
idiom of Order, derived from a typically British paradigm, found its foil in 
the indigenous idiom of Danda (crudely translated into English, in an un- 
nuanced manner, as “punishment') which was the defining characteristic 
of the typically semi-feudal Indian paradigm. Guha provides numerous 
illustrations of how the unholy combination of the two idioms of domi- 
nance applied under the concrete conditions of colonial India — be it the 
drafting of bégàr, or the forced rounding-up of labourers to work as 
coolies on European-owned indigo and tea plantations, or the mobilisa- 
tion of cannon fodder to fight in the two World Wars. 

Persuasion, which constituted the minor element in the paradigm of 
tolonial dominance, was reflected in the juxtaposition of the British idea 
ef Improvement with the Indian idiom of Dharma. The former repre- 
sented the efforts of the liberal imperialists to introduce an element of 
reform with the aim of rendering colonial dominance acceptable; the 
latter resulted from the attempt of elite nationalist leaders to re-deploy the 
£lassical idiom of political conciliation to mediate the conflicting interests 
of the capitalist class (rechristened by Gandhi as the class of ‘trustees’) and 
the rest of the nationalist movement. More importantly ‘The purpose 
served by each idiom ... Was to assuage contradictions by making them 
mutually non-antagonistic and enable the engine of dominance to run on 


= smoothly (Guha, 1989: 249]. 


The idiom of Obedience constitutes the centrepiece of the colonial 
urategy of collaboration. Its origins in utilitarian thought are shared by 
the idea of Improvement. It helped shape collaborationist nationalism. 
Gandhi S record in the Boer War constituted a graphic example of its inner 
workings and conceptual foundations. The roots of the Indian nationalist 
Sovement — committed to a policy of legalism, constitutionalism and 


© megotiations which Stopped well short of anti-imperialism, until the very 


tad — were sunk in a soil suffused with the idiom of Obedien 
] > SO ce. The 
ladian semi-feudal tradition of Bhakti, discussed elsewhere [Chatterjee, 


| 1986] in greater detail, emphasised the salience of obedience through the 


constitutionalisation of rajabhakti. At the same time, it ran against the 
bourgeois notion of Improvement. 

Resistance was thus manifested in the British idiom of ‘Rightful Dissent’ 
which the Indian nationalist movement adopted as a major instrument of 


| policy. But, it also took another form, and a powerful one at that 
2 "specifically manifested in Indian resistance, which has been largely 


pored or at best described in heavily edited and distorted forms in 


| mainstream historiography. It was a purely Indian idiom at work. ‘It 


was manifested in some of the most dramatic forms of popular protest 


| @eoughout the colonial period — in peasant uprisin i 8 
i O r gs variously called 
i dhing, bidroha, hangama, futuri, etc. ...’ [Guha, 1989: 267]. Many a 
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campaign of satyagraha waged as ‘Dharmic Protest’ spilled over into 
Resistance involving violence, much to the horror of Gandhi and his 
colleagues. 


Colonialism, Guha argues, was the moment at which the universalis ý 


project of bourgeois capitalism and the liberal ideology to which it gave 
rise, met with failure. The central paradox of the co-existence of two ! 
paradigms as the determinants of political culture gave rise to double 


standards, racism, and the yawning chasm between liberal protestations $ 


of the rule of law on the one hand and colonial practice on the other. To the 


Indian liberals, ‘Colonialism amounted to Dominance without hegemony’ = 
‘bourgeois culture’ hit ‘its * 


[Guha, 1989: 281; emphasis in original], whilst 
limit in colonialism’ [Guha, 1989: 277; emphasis in original]. | 
Guha retums, towards the concluding part of his essay, to the role | 
played by historiography in the fabrication of a spurious hegemony in an 
attempt to disguise the failure of colonialism's universalist project. He 
traces this role in a discussion of colonial historians of India such as James | 
Mill (whose assertion that the history of British India formed an interest» 
ing part of the British history is revealing) and the various authors who 
wrote during the period of consolidation of Company rule. The bad faith 
of this historiography, perpetuated in more modem neo-colonial historio- 
graphy with new mystification, chiefly spawned by the Cambridge School, : 
is expressed in two idioms — the idiom of *Raising the level of the people 


through education’; and the idiom of ‘raising the level of indigenous {$ 


culture’. In the latter case, historiography ignored the radical urge far | 
reform in the vast segments of the subaltem in Indian society “whem : 
numerous autonomous movements ... unaffected by Western values 
were pitted against caste, class, ethnic and (to a lesser extent) sexual 
dominance' [Guha, 1989: 290]. The former resulted in reducing the scope 
and remit of Indian politics to Western education. A brilliant task of 
exposing the underlying rationale of the historiography of the Cambridge | 


historians of our own time, undertaken towards the end of the essay, gives £ 
Guha's general orientation to historiography unusual clarity, streng 2 


and verve. 
Criticism of colonialist historiography in these terms leads to the 
significant conclusion that “... the price of blindness about the structure o ' 


the colonial regime as a dominance without hegemony has been, for uss € 


total want of insight into the character of the successor regime 100 as 4 
dominance without hegemony' [Guha, 1989: 307]. Guha's critique of 
colonialist historiography is presented as a preamble to his critique of 


Indian historiography because Indian nationalism had its birth in the > 


crucible of new ideas generated by virtue of an affinity between liben 


ideas of the West and ‘renaissance’ ideas in India. Yet, at the same time © 


this very affinity generated its dialectical opposition — namely, an oppos- 


tion between ‘a recovered national past’ (which became an important pat | 


of the Indian nationalist project) and colonial rule. “All of Indian historie. | 
graphy in its dominant, that is, liberal-nationalist mode, has been caughs 
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ap. since its inception, in the contradictory pulls of such affinity and 


| position” [Guha, 1989: 309]. 


We conclude this discussion of Guha’s contribution to our understand- 
ing of a crucial element of colonial history, hitherto hidden from historio- 
graphical view, with three brief observations. First, as a new perspective 
&f history, history of which the central history-making subject is the 
batem, Guha's success in breaking the mould of established historio- 
gaphy will pave the way for research that will illuminate important 
pects of politics central to an understanding of social, cultural and 
political change in colonial India and in the post-colonial era. 


&eral — ‘metropolitan’ historians that the Subaltern Studies lack a 
coherent theoretical framework would appear to be feeble against the 
consideration that the richness of theory, especially as the formulation of 

| theory and its re-formulation and elaboration is seen by Guha and his 
£ollaborators as a continuous process of development as more and more 
mbaltem history gets to be written. At the same time, the criticisms of the 
fadian liberal and, in particular, left wing historians that Guha's approach 
tus the effect of exaggerating out of proportion the level and quality of 
feasant consciousness does not appear to have taken sufficient account of 
Še problematique addressed in his work — namely, that of the subaltem at 
momenis of militant opposition to the colonial state. 


engaged in writing history from the vantage point of the oppressed 
gessant, they are still far from speaking with the voice of the subaltem, 
| md that, therefore, their claim to write a new history, “history from 


$ %elow’, must not be accepted without circumspection. Perhaps this is an 


aa in which innovative ground may be broken by generating new kinds 
ef historical material and approaching sources of evidence hitherto 
| wwxplored. With six volumes of Subaltern Studies already out, the first 
sage of the project completed, and Guha’s own researches brought to the 
tweshold of another creative phase (long may he live to complete it), we 
| ould hope that new avenues of exploration along such lines will in fact be 


NOTES 


L Fer example, Chopra [1982], Alam [1983] and Singh [1984] have reviewed the first and 
soad volumes of Subaltern Studies largely from the perspective of the organised 
ladian communist movement on the ‘Agrarian Question’. Chatterjee [1983a] and 
Chakrabarty [1985] have answered the main criticisms in a persuasive, lucid and 
sedogmatic manner. Sen [1987] has elaborated the reasons for the seeming lack of the 
"lass! dimension in the analytic treatment of ‘subaltern’ material. 

Other reviewers include Dube [1985], Gupta [1985], Bayly [1984] and O'Hanlon 
(1583). Bayly's review of Volumes I-IV is slight and superficial; and O'Hanlon's is 
aademically penetrating despite a few basic misunderstandings on her part about the 
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Third, the criticisms that even although Guha and his co-workers are | 


Second, the criticism to which Guha's work has been subjected by < 
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adhara 
adhrá 


amil 
alidésa 


baboo 

bania (or vaniya) 
bćgdr 

bhadra 
bhadralok 


bhakti 


bhumihar 
bidroha 


boishnob (also Vaishnav) 
chapati (also chappatti) 


dadni 


danda 
ddsya 
dharma 


dhing 

diku 

diwani also dewani 
fituri 

gadi 

hangama 

hool 

ilaka (also ilaqa) 
jenmi 


*The meanings of Indian terms given here have been largely collated from the compa ši 
Guha’s works. Other sources have been indicated where applicable. 


GLOSSARY* 


nether; inferior ; 
a type of communal settlement of boishnobs (q.v.) whicd E 
served not only as the principal site of their residence anf i 
ritual activity but also as a limbo for all the dead souls & ? 
Hindu society É 
subordinate official or revenue collector Í 
extended applications, application by analogy, was & 
ference of one attribute to another, attraction of one ca 
or rule to another [Apte, 1975: 29] 

a native clerk 

merchant caste 

forced labour 

respectable; pertaining to bhadralok (q.v.) k 
respectable person(s) of the middle class; a general tem 
used to indicate the elite status shared by the three híghes 
ranking Hindu Castes of Bengal i 
spiritual devotion; a Hindu cult and doctrine of religios X 
devotion 

descendants of the original settlers in Chota Nagpur 
rebellion, uprising; hence bidrohi or rebel 

a devotee of Vishnu 

dry bread; unleavened bread 

paying in advance to labourers or manufacturers; hence « % 
merchant, that is, a native trader with whom the East Indi | 
Company had a contract for the supply of goods for inveš ; 
ment against a sum of money paid in advance; a system i 
cash advances made out to peasant cultivators in order & 
induce them to grow indigo and sell it to the factories 1 
punishment 

bondage; slavery 

That, that is, total cosmic responsibility, including God's, #! 
universal justice far more inclusive, wider and profousáe 
than any Western quivalent, such as 'duty' — by which we 3- 
live (Tharoor, 1989: 420] 

rebellion, uprising 

foreigner; alien; outsider 

grant of land by government to zamindar 
rebellion, uprising 

moneylender's or merchant's office 
rebellion; uprising 

rebellion; uprising 

Territorial domain; area; locality 
landlord 


$ 
D 
* 
bd 
: 
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rudar 

kacheri (also cutcherry 
o kachari) 

Kaljug (also Kaliyuga) 

ila 

Sol 

saMjan 

zendol (also mandal) 

malardri (also 
mocurrery) 

omethiar 


sazarana (also nazar) 


ft (also raiyat) 
pated 
sihukari 


whol (also tehsil) 


By (also talookdar) 


proti 
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tenant cultivator; also a class of rich peasant farmers 
landlord's office 


the final epoch, the prelude to the Deluge 

account book 

clubman; a mercenary armed with a heavy bamboo cudgel 
moneylender; moneylender-cum-trader; an urban guild 


| 8 circle; a territorial unit; also a village 


a proprietor's tenure held at a fixed and permanent rate 
of revenue 

a category of legal practitioners who operate usually in sub- 
divisional courts; also, a legal agent or attorney who, in 
most cases, is not allowed to plead 

tribute or fee paid to the state or its representative; present 
or offering from an inferior to a superior, especially to a 
prince or a holy man 

traditional consultative body 

sub-division of a tahsil (q.v.); also a fiscal district usually 
comprising many villages 

writ; order 


Tenant; Tenant-cultivator 

Hindu ritual worship often accompanied by festivities 
king; prince 

king-worship 

officially recognised tenant; peasant 

superior officer 

whatever pertains to sahukar (also sowcar) or money- 
lender 

an association usually (though not always based on the 
identity of its members’ social status; a term in which the 
institutional aspects of society and their moral and political 
attributes are happily collapsed [Guha, 1987: 150] 
government; regime 

whatever appertains to sarkar (q.v.) 

The epoch in which truth triumphs 

firm-rootedness in truth 

an instrument of torture used by landlords against their 
tenants and by planters against the indigo peasants 
breast-giver 

arithemtical rules used in the traditional mode of account- 
ing, measurement, etc. in Bengal 

foreigner; alien; outsider 

sub-division of a district 

a landholder who, in Bengal, is regarded as inferior to a 
zamindar (q.v. but not necessarily dependent on the 
latter. Hence talukdari, talukdary 

oil and vermilion powder, of cosmetic significance for 
women 

police station 


| 
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ulgulan rebellion; uprising 
uttard upper; superior 


a Bengali landlord of the highest denomination w 
hereditary title to property was confirmed by the Permanes 
Settlement of 1793; hence zamindari, zamindary 


zamindar (also zemindar) 


Sources: 
i i 1 icti i: Banarsidass. 
V.S., 1975, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Delhi: s j 
Giba EUM (ed.), 1987, Subaltern Studies V: Writings on South Asian History ast 


Society, Delhi: Oxford University Press. her 
We EEG 1989, The Great Indian Novel, London: Viking. 
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Peasant Russia, Civil War: The Volga Countryside in Revolution (1917— 
1921), by Orlando Figes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989. Pp.xix + 401; 
(hardback). 


This is a very good book, the first of its kind in English (and nearly the first in any 
language) on the Russian revolution in the countryside. Its merits are manifold. 
The focus of Figes's microscope is on revolution in the locality, but this was a 
&cisive locality. The Volga region was not only an important source of surplus 
foodstuffs for the grain deficit regions of industrial specialisation; it was also 
decisive strategically in the civil war, lying between the White armies of the south 
ad east, and preventing. their joining up for a march on Moscow. Figes has had 
asique access to national.and local government archives, and also to the local 
gress, for his investigations. This enables him to present the peasant participants 


X ‘et as stereotypical actors cast in the ideological roles defined’ by Bolshevik, 
; Sasodnik or monarchist leaders reengaging in past battles, buts historically real 


sxial agents acting within a complex web of social relationships. 
Figes’s main findings are as follows. He rejects, as a framework, the idea of the 


i February and October 1917 revolutions and the outbreak of the civil war as 
&  «garalc events; instead, there was a revolutionary prócess of which the civil war 


was just as much an integral part as February or October. In the Volga country- 
ede, the revolution had an all-peasant character, being directed almost exclu- 
sely against landlords’ and Stolypin farmers’ enclosed homestead property, 
wid there is no evidence of ‘kulak’ degeneration. The revolution meant first 
te deconstruction, then the rebuilding’ of \the\state. In the first months of 
Swiet power, the Volga peasants’ achieved. effective representation in the 


| "Wage soviets, which were effectively continuous with the traditional communal 


assemblies (but with increased participation of women and younger men), and in 
ie next higher (volost’) level soviets. Above this. level they met the counter- 
*uhng influence of the urban‘based Bolshevik revolutionary regime. When 
feed shoriages became critical, the Bolshevik weakness in the local state was 
sociated with resulting tendencies to harsh and arbitrary centralisation. In the 
sammer of 1918, the Bolsheviks also: tried to get more\food by splitting the 


| pemantry into rich and poor and mobilising the poor against the rich; this strategy 


«miradicted peasant perceptions which, in this case, were realistic. 
Under civil war conditions the dominant peasant culture of.the Volga region 


| e«gressed a preference for peaceful outcomes or else wished a plague on all the 


twatending houses. Since the Volga peasants could not stop the, fighting, how- 
ver, they ultimately had to choose sides. Now they saw the Whites\as irrevocably 
sentaminated by landlord interests. At this point, they maintained support for the 
4wa regime as a means of averting the retum of the landed gentry. This did not, 


Mwever, extend to support for the Reds on other fronts or for other causes. Nor 


tare they willing to make unlimited sacrifices. 
ta 1918-19, however, the needs of the urban economy and Red Army for food 
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Vietnam. He added, however, that this conceptual revolution seemed to 
nave run far ahead of empirical enquiry. While the major thrust of this 
revolution may have been to put the peasant back into the centre of Indian 
history it also seems to have involved a good measure of polemics against the 
Barrington Moore view’ of Indian peasantry as docile and non- 


Indian Peasant Uprisings. į revolutionary. In his pioneering and now well-known work. Barrington 
Myth and Reality ' ; Moore Jr. [1977: 202, 459 and 330] had declared simply that in India peasant: 


à rebellions were relatively rare and completely ineffective, and he attributed 
this alleged weakness to the peculiarities of India's social structure, particu- 
brly to the caste system as well as to the ‘apparent docility of the Indian 
peasants’. Whatever may have been the exact nature of the ‘conceptual 
; revolution’ it is clear that Moore's view can be neither proved nor disproved 
enless the conceptual revolution is matched by careful and thorough compa- 


Joseph Tharamangalam* 


gap erai (ed); ko ase ie Heer Pn pud Unversity I rative empirical studies. Polemics about the alleged weakness of the Indian 
E Dan INS: 2. £ peasantry apart, the most significant and enduring problem Moore [1977: 

Sunil Sen, Peasant Movements in India: Mid-Nineteenth and Twentieth | 43] raised was an eminently empirical one namely, ‘what kinds otc 
Centuries, Calcutta: K.P. Bagchi, 1982. Pp.275; Rs.75. | structures and historical situations produce peasant revolutions and which 

D.N. Dhanagare, Peasant Movements in India: 1920-1950, Oxford: f onesinhibit them?'. It is heartening to see that empirical enquiry focusing on 
Oxford University Press, 1983. Pp.xii 十 254; £12. this question is fast catching up with the conceptual revolution. A number of 

ase studies and even a few works of comparative analysis and synthesis have 

This review of some important recent works on peasant movements in i SX in due last few years, many of them since the publication of Eric 
India examines four major questions concerning (a) the social locus 1 Stokes book. ^ ors zr Moe 

of rebellions, (b) the role of capitalism and imperialism, (c) the part f | The first major book-length contribution te ditis BLEU EC is 
played by existing state power, and (d) the role of parties or organisa- i une collection of essays celies by A.R. LIU die title, anat 
tions. It is argued that while there is no unchanging social base the pines in India. Unis IS A lanae volume E: n EE aud 767 pages 
disproportionately high degree of tribal participation in armed rebel- $ ZoVporanne s pad rM UR E MEE ES 2 wee US 
lion may provide some clue to the relative lack of. similar participation i pants and manyo, abe enr ape t pk us 5 ER iw igs DY He 
among the mainstream peasantry, that capitalist imperialism is a j wentists. sunil 2 S d n do n i 人 ia is i ne first e en- 
multi faceted phenomenon impinging on the peasantry in many ways, i we, single-author, book-lengt UN è 1 ndian peasant ae Lm 
that existing state power plays a major part in rebellions, and that a : 机 century to I) d uobis e l > .N. 
party or organisation is a necessary precondition for any trans-local f RATE Peasant RU Inc la 一 4 de iS py ću the most 
or trans-tribal movement. It concludes by suggesting that varieties of »wematic and rigorous comparative sua bya social scientist cover Ing one 
mobilisation within the framework of parliamentary politics should «the most important periods of peasant mobilisation in India. It is not 


xxdental that all these authors are radical intellectuals and scholars who 
tne been sympathetic to, if not directly involved in, the communist move- 
sentin India which organised and led all the major armed peasant uprisings 
sace the 1930s. Nor is it surprising that these authors present a Marxist 
«ading of the historical evidence. All the authors stress the revolutionary 
sharacter of the Indian peasantry, use a class framework of analysis and see 
mwrialism and capitalism as fundamental causes of peasant unrest. 
However, there are significant differences among them as regards specific 


eee 


be studied in order to assess the really significant role of the peasantry 
in the political evolution of post-independence India. 


The late Eric Stokes [1980: 271] referred to a ‘conceptual revolution’ s 
Indian peasant studies, caused primarily by the shock waves of China amë 


ORANGE P NBN nsn 


“Sociology Anthropology Department, Mount St. Vincent University, Halifax, Nova Sea. 


Canada; The author's research on peasant LE Hi We iis bee deki okom P 1 &oretical and empirical issues as well as differences of emphasis. Thus in a 
OC, science: d Humanities Research Council of Canada, the Shas. : sd j 5 er. a za pu MET EIER =" as 
unos Vincent University. He gratefully acknowledges their help. He sw | “amous essay (reprinted in Desai) Alavi formulates his middle peasant thesis 
e to thank the directors and other members of the Centre for Development Sae dentifying the middle peasants as the real social base of revolution. Kath- 
Trivandrum, India, for all the help they extended to him while he was a visiting scholar thes ken Gough (also in Desai) and Dhanagare both take issue with the middle 
during the year 1984-85. f ogsant thesis arguing that, in India at least, it is the agricultural labourers 
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anc poor peasants who must be relied upon to support the revolution. Sunil 

Sen stresses the need for alliance between peasants and workers as a precon- 
dition for a successful revolution and attributes the ‘failure’ of the three 
major communist-led uprisings in India to the lack of support by the work: 
ers. Who is right? and why? 

The main objective of this review is to discuss these contributions as a set. 
in order to examine the most important issues and controversies. Given this 
objective and given the range of these contributions it is clear that our 
treatment of these will perforce be selective. In particular, many essays 
included in Desai will receive peripheral or no attention the main focus here 
being only on those which are seminal in nature in terms of their empirical 
significance, theoretical analysis or both. This, it is hoped, will enable us to 
lay bare the current state of our knowledge on Indian peasant uprisings, to 
indicate the unresolved issues and to point to potentially fruitful paths for 
future research. The basic question raised by Barrington Moore Jr. will be 
examined under the following four heads: (1) what is the social /ocus or base 

of peasant revolution? (2) how does capitalism and imperialism impinge on 
the peasantry and impel them to rebellion? (3) how does existing state powet 
and authority affect peasant revolutions, particularly their outcomes? (4) 


_ what roles do revolutionary parties/organisations play in peasant-based 
revolutions?’ 


I. THE SOCIAL LOCUS OF PEASANT REBELLION 


qr This review begins with a question that is very controversial in the literature, 
but one which at the end will be found to be rather narrowly framed: which 
peasant class is most prone to participate and/or support revolutionan 
movements or uprisings? The authors reviewed here give a prominent plac 
to the middle peasant thesis originally formulated by Hamza Alavi and Enc 
Wolf. The thesis itself is too well known to require any detailed treatment 
here. Alavi argued that the middle Peasants, defined as independent small- 
holders (qualitatively different from other peasant classes because they are 
outside both the landlord-tenant and the capitalist-wage labourer sectors) 
alone enjoy the structural independence necessary to participate success- 
fully in the initial stages of modern revolutions. In both the Russian and the 
Chinese revolutions, says Alavi, it was the middle peasants who took the 
initial lead. By contrast, the Tebhaga and Telengana movements ‘failed 
because of the lack of similar participation by the middle peasants.’ Kath 
leen Gough and Dhanagare contend that in the Indian context the middk 
peasant thesis is not supported by empirical evidence. Thus Gough mam 
tains, on the basis of more recent instances of peasant resistance in souts 
India, that poor peasants and landless labourers have been the most conss- 
tent supporters of communist-led peasant movements and struggles.“ Sims 
larly Dhanagare (p.219)" argues that his comparative study of peasant move- 
ments in India between 1920 and 1950 ‘does not support either Alans 
contention or Wolfs’ thesis on the middle peasant’. In all the three major 
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spnisings examined by him (namely, Moplah, Tebhaga and Telengana) the 
major participants were not middle peasants but poor peasants and agri- 
cultural labourers —a contention that appears to be borne out by overwhelm- 
g empirical evidence and supported by other authors and participants." 
Dhanagare, however, finds the middle (and the rich) peasants active in the 
reformist Gandhian movements such as Kheda and Bardoli in Gujarat and 
Champaran in Bihar. But these are in very different structural settings; “in 
these different loci the principal participants in the agrarian movements 
ame from substantial landowners and self-sufficient cultivators, whether 
undholders or tenants, i.e., the rich and the middle peasants’ (p.220). It 
«ems certain that Gough too would have found a similar pattern had she, 
stead of confining herself to armed struggles, considered the Gandhian or 
en the earlier kisan sabha-led movements particularly in Malabar which 
“ew their support predominantly from the Nair tenants against Brahmin 
id Nair landlords [Namboodiripad, 1984: Ch.8]. 

But is the distinction between reformist-Gandhian vs. insurrectionary- 
sillenarian adequate to understand the relative role of the different peasant 
uses? In particular, did not middle and rich peasants also participate in 
umed revolutionary movements even if only in their initial stages? Again, 
Sre seems to be substantial evidence and wide agreement that this was in 
uct the case, and Dhanagare himself records these facts very carefully. Thus 
notes that some Rajbhansi middle peasants had taken a leading part in 
Sx organisation of kisan sabhas in Dinajpur district and some petty jotedars 
ax joined the bargadars in Bengal’ but adds immediately that their con- 
‘bution to the upsurge was ‘not outstanding’ (p.221). Rich peasant parti- 
epution seems to have been the most striking in Telengana where ‘[T]he rich 
undowners (pattadars) or rich peasants, the backbone of the CPI in the 
Andhra delta and Telengana did provide the initial lead, moral and material 
«port to the insurgents’ (p.221). But as the movement entered its revolu- 
wnary third phase, that is, after the Indian army had entered the area and 
Be insurrection had taken a marked turn to the left, these peasants gradually 
ei the movement. The result was that '[I]t was the poor peasants and 
&ncultural labourers who almost exclusively sustained the Telengana Strug- 
fein its last three years’ (p.221). And ‘whatever violence occurred in the 
acess of resistance was the doing of the poor peasants including the tribal 
lambardi elements’ (p.195). Dhanagare is thus arguing that what middle 
wd rich peasant participation there was in this most important Indian 
pasant uprising was not only partial and insignificant but withered away ata 
gwial, revolutionary stage in the struggle. He takes the argument to a 
twther stage when he repeats a widely held ‘Marxist’ view that the middle 
j the rich peasants abandoned the struggle by virtue of their covert class 
arests. Such a dogmatic position is inconsistent with the high quality of 
Panagare’s objective and rigorous work, but more about this later. Dhana- 
pies final argument against the middle peasant thesis is based on the 
#eged structural weaknesses of the Indian middle peasant class such as its 
aponal specificity, weak class solidarity, internal heterogeneity, its tran- 
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sitional and fluid nature, and its 
tion of agrarian relations. 

Do the above arguments effectively refute the middle peasant thesis? 
Such a conclusion, it seems to me, is a clear non-sequitur from each of the 
above arguments. Without attempting any comprehensive discussion of the 
pros and cons of the middle peasant thesis I shall attempt to assess the above 
arguments briefly as follows. (1) It should be noted that the evidence 
provided from South India by Gough and others refers to trade unionism 
among agricultural workers and poor peasants and involves their participa- 
tion in strikes and other agitational methods within the framework o! 
parliamentary politics. This is by no means an unimportant point since it 
shows the potential of these classes for political mobilisation, especially of 


agricultural labourers for unionisation. As I myself wrote in an earlier essay 
[Tharamangalam, 1981b: 494]: 


[T]he communist experience during the last 30 years demonstrates that 
the poorest section of the peasantry comprising of agricultural labour. 
ers, sharecroppers and poor peasants show the greatest readiness to be 
organised by them for militant action, and generally speaking remain 
consistent supporters of the Party once organised. 


gradual decline due to increasing polarisa: 


However, what needs to be understood is that Alavi and Wolf are concerned 
about sustained peasant Participation in organised and relatively large scak 
Military operations. The evidence from South India in no way proves that 
agricultural labourers and/or poor Peasants have the ability to provide the 
base for an armed revolution. (2) Of the three major cases of armed revolts 
discussed by Dhanagare the Moplah rebellion was the only one in which the 
major participants were poor peasants at all stages of the revolt. Thi. 
however, cannot refute the middle peasant thesis for two reasons. First. this 
was a different genre of revolution by Dhanagare's own account (pre- 
political, millenarian) and cannot be compared to modern ones led b 
communist/socialist parties and/or military organisations. Second, even d 
this was a valid example, it would only confirm rather than refute Alavri 
thesis by showing the disastrous and suicidal finale to which a ‘poor peasant 
revolution would lead. (3) As for the Telengana and Tebhaga movements d 
is clear that there was considerable middle and rich peasant participatioa, 
particularly in the latter case. (4) If, however, itis argued that the bulk of the 
participants were agricultural labourers and poor peasants, as is done b 
Dhanagare, it is not clear how this differs from Alavi's position since Alaw 
attributed the ‘failure’ of these two movements to the lack of participations 
middle peasants. (5) No definite conclusion can be arrived at regarding the 
middle peasant thesis unless other variables are controlled or taken inte 
account adequately — something Dhanagare does not seem to have done 
The middle and rich peasants’ preference for reformist/agitational method 
may well be attributable to favourable political conditions under which they 
are able to obtain results through these methods. Under different political 
conditions (for example, fascist repression, chaos, political instability) these 
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sme classes may Particiapte in arme 


i^) As regards Dhanagare's argument that the middle and rich peasants in 
$ Telegana (including some of the communist leaders) abandoned the struggle 

a certain stage by virtue of their covert class interest it can be contended 
that there are more plausible explanations for their actions. For 
i cumple, it is quite reasonable to believe that ‘they acted as they said they 


åj i a 
y the d struggle had passed’ 
Bedford, then it would seem that 
sebseque After all, as we shall see later, 
as endogenous, that determined 
| ment and therefore also the decisions of 
nt categories of participants. (7) Dhanagare's final argument regard- 
22 the structural weakness of the Indian middle peasant sounds convincing 
wd is probably valid. This is a useful avenue for further investigations; it is 
Šar that the peasant revolts of the 1920s or 1940s cannot throw much light 
* the significant changes that have occurred in the agrarian Structure of 
india since independence. 

Three generalisations seem to be 
? fast. a ‘poor peasant thesis’ or an‘ 
«aable than a middle peasant the 
keond, as regards agricultural | 
or Peasants we h 
xxessful in obtaini 


d struggle (as in China and Vietnam). 


à prolonge 
the case, 
nt events have proved them right. 
genous as well 
ana move 


warranted by the empirical evidence. 
agricultural labourer thesis’ is even less 
Sis at least as regards armed revolutions.“ 
abour unions and similar Organisations of 
ave seen that under certain conditions they have been 
: ng various benefits to their members, but they may not 
i "eus the larger political goals (such as winning electoral support) 
parties that organise them. A case In point is Kuttanad in Kerala 
“ere despite a successful CPM-led agricultural labour movement the party 
a generally been unable to win elections. This, as | have argued elsewhere 
Tharamangalam, 1981b: 198] seems to be the reason why many left parties 
& reluctant to go all out to organise such unions. The third generalisation is 
aated to the first: no armed peasant uprising has been sustained for long by 
Eagle category of the Peasantry as initiator, leader or follower [Bedford 
“ai 2055] or even by the peasantry alone without the support of other 
disses [ Sen: 243]. Dhanagare is well aware of this and he said as much while 
| Škusing Telengana: ‘it seems reasonably clear that the Telengana revolt 
£ *a nol staged by peasants of a single stratum’ (p.201). This being so, the 
g Bi interesting and useful question would have to do with the nature and 
Wes of class alliances and the conditions under which these can be success- 
tih forged and maintained. The key to the question of which peasant class 
* evolutionary is provided by two statements that Dhanagare quotes 
| vrrovingly from Paul Sweezy and Teodor Shanin respectively without 
i gi inei Implications. Paradoxically, they also reveal the inadequacy 
i question as posed. [T]he revolutionary role and leadership of a 
j “un social class’, says Sweezy, ‘is essentially the product of historical 
acumstances and objective forces’ [Dhanagare: 5-6]. And says Sha nin ‘the 
Wade question of revolutionary potential of a certain social class must be 
ed as historical, i.e., temporary, relative and changing? [Dhanagare: 6] 
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This is an appropriate place for us to raise another kind of questice 
regarding the issue being examined: is it adequate to look for the soce 


cultural location of peasant rebellion exclusively within the framework d 
class. especially if class is defined in narrowly economistic terms? Is it ne 


likely that by doing so we may ignore, minimize or gloss over the relevana 3 


of other cleavages and identities such as those of ethnicity, tribe and caste’ 
Before debating this question I wish to draw attention to some importam 
facets of the empirical evidence which, though well known, are not gives 
serious consideration in the literature. An examination of the major peasam 
movements lead to the following generalisations: (1) The armed insurr« 
tions have invariably involved a disproportionately high rate of participatie 
by tribal people or ethnic/religious minorities on the one hand, and Harija 


or other low-caste landless labourers, sharecroppers and poor peasants ot = 
the other. (2) A corollary to the above has been that the more militantti ` 


Struggle and the greater the recourse to violent action, the greater th 
reliance of the movement on the above-mentioned categories of people a 
was clearly evident in Telengana. (3) In Gandhian type reformist move 


ments an important role has been played by the locally dominant caste œ $ 


clan." 

The most striking fact about armed uprisings has been the active involve 
ment of various tribal groups which far outweighs their proportion in te 
population. This has been so true that major areas of uprising coincide wi 


important tribal belts. It is significant that Sen's work on peasant movemess | 


in India begins with an account of the struggles of the Santals and t 
Mundas between the 1850s and the 1880s. As has already been mentioned 
tribal participation was clearly evident in the Tebhaga struggle and eve 
more so in the Telengana movement; it was also very significant in the late 
Naxalite uprisings not only in Naxalbari itself but also in other regions sud 
as Srikakulam and Debra-Gopiballavpur [Sen: 214-35]. The Moplah rebé 


lion saw the mobilisation of an oppressed and dispossessed community d H 


Muslim sharecroppers with a long tradition of rebellion against maish 
Hindu landlords. There are, of course, notable instances such as the ‘mutes 
of 1858 which are exceptions to the above generalisation, but there is roga 
to doubt whether the 1858 uprising can really be characterised as a peasas 
revolt, or even an instance of class struggle." The failure to see or acknas- 
ledge any sociological specificity to tribal society and the conseques 
tendency to see them simply as poor peasants is a source of many errors zs 
unwarranted generalisations. One of the latest instances of this is seen ia K 
Guha’s [1983b] otherwise excellent work on peasant insurgency in colom 
India. The fatal flaw in the work is precisely that generalisations about 
‘peasant insurgency' are arrived at on the basis of detailed analysis of tris 
insurgencies without similar analysis of insurgencies among Hindu ast 
Muslim peasants." Fortunately, however, the best social scientists amas 
our authors, in particular Dhanagare and Gough, have not allowed thee 
narrowly defined class framework to affect their empirical analysis in whet 
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zesiderable attention is paid to such 'status group" factors as tribe, caste, 
zncty and minority status. 

Sudents of Indian peasant uprisings will find it illuminating to ask why the 
ahl people have been so revolutionary and what specific sociological 
&uracteristics and historical circumstances have facilitated their participa- 
wa in these insurgencies. The following seem to us to be some of the most 
, sortant factors: (1) radical disruption of the tribal socio-cultural order 
3 ‘sulting from pressures that included land alienation and expropriation, 
j æy and extortion and new political, administrative and legal controls; (2) 
£ moually acute sense of deprivation resulting from the above still vivid in 
žit memory; (3) gemeinschaaft type of social organisation with a high 
; &zree of social and cultural homogeneity, social equality. group identity 
ad sense of group commitment; (4) magico-religious world views and 
méenarian traditions and beliefs (even Marxian and other revolutionary 
&xtrines often lead to millenarian and transformative expectations);" (5) 
| “hike cultural traditions combined with inability to pursue (or unavaila- 
&tY of) alternative. parliamentary avenues for redress of grievances; and 
; ^ifavourable geopolitical situation such as geographical isolation, hilly and 
$ est habitats conducive to armed uprisings. In the light of these it is also 
, essary to ask why the continuing militancy of many tribal people, espe- 
£ af that of the Nagas, the Mizos and other hill people and of the Jharkhand 
Basement in the Chota-Nagpur area, has not been tapped by the left in 
E ) 

Apart from the tribal factor, ethnicity/religion and nationality have been 
H syortant non-class identities that have played a role in Indian peasant 
® angs. Thus the Telengana movement had both ethnic/religious and 
| si»nalist components, the former in so far as it represented the struggle of. 


d 


appressed Hindu majority against a Muslim autocracy that denied them 
spal riphts, and the latter in so far as it represented a nationalist struggle for 
t ted Telugu-speaking 'Vishalandhra'. The Tebhaga movement was a 
Š eggle by a predominantly Muslin tenant and sharecropper class against 
9ut appears to have been a mainly Hindu jotedar class. Significantly, many 
p spants shifted their alliance at the crucial moment from the Kisan 
šeta to the Muslim League in anticipation of the creation of Pakistan 
S asi in Desai, P.706). 
2 Out excursus Into the social structural locus of peasant insurgency has 
sea us beyond the middle (or poor or rich) peasant issue and even beyond 
Ba dass framework in the narrow sense. It seems evident that in all 
san cly successful and prolonged pe: sant struggles tribal, caste, ethnic 
| œ zalionalist issués coalesced with class exploitation. Apparently peasants} 
g S "ore likely to riše in revolt when class solidarity is reinforced by 
muordial types of solidarity based on ties of blood and kinship or socially 
Seed extensions of such solidarity as in the case of tribe, caste and 
iecit y. But India is not an exceptional case in this regard; there is 
f" heming evidence that in every one of the successful modern revolu- 
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tions a revolutionary party has been able to mobilise the disparate pne 
vances of these disparate groups and draw them together into a strong 
national movement [Skocpol, 1982: 364]. Students of Indian peasant un 
ments may yet learn something from Max Weber who said that class E 
exhaust the bases for group conflict. We may add that few actu cd 
international conflicts of world-historical significance in the twentieth s 
tury have been instances of class struggle and that most of these saw ie 
enemies (especially within nation-states) joining together to fight thee 
national/ethnic/social enemies. 


ANKA eis: AMTES porate 


aeons. 


Il. THE ROLE OF CAPITALISM AND IMPERIALISM 


Regardless of which class (or group) is identified as providing the mae i 
for a peasant uprising, most students are agreed that the uda 

impelled to rebellion because of the way its position is radically 2 rud 
larger economic, political, military and socio-historical DE un ai. 

one way or another by what may be broadly called capitalist imperialism | 
Eric Woll traced the source of twentieth-century peasant revolutions e £ 
‘North Atlantic Capitalism’. But what is North Atlantic capitalism panes 
ern capitalist imperialism and in what ways does it impinge pn perat 
society and peasant consciousness and impel the peasants to rebel yong) x i 
writers, particularly Marxists, tend to stress the economic IOS pus ai 
forces, cash crop farming, a cash economy, the penetration mare 
agriculture. Thus, according to Wolf, where in the past market be ha 

had been subsidiary to the existential problem of subsistence, nos i 
and its problems became subsidiary to market forces. SEN s stu je é 
peasants and revolution and his middle peasant thesis are also pud 

the assumption of development of capitalism in agriculture. Dhanagare | 


are 


stressed the importance of commercial agriculture and argued dee ehe 
large the growth of commercial agriculture and transition from An, : 
tion oriented economy to cash or market economy in the countrysi e E : i 
to be a necessary, though not sufficient precondition for ghe propus : 
peasant revolts’ (p.224). He attempts to illustrate the are WED ARs | 
ing three main periods of agrarian discontent in India he: nis 
1950, namely, 1920-22, 1928-32, 1945-50, and showing that GEH e 

periods witnessed an economic transition or crisis (p.225). E 25 iios | 
mercialisation per se or any of its particular modalities that caused peasas 


DEAN 


develops the argument that what India witnessed was a distorted comma 
cialisation that inhibited any thoroughgoing transformation of India's soa 


Ilieve the sense of the argument he 
| ea by the upper class did not involve 
2 est, but that it eventually had the 


dcapitalism and imperialism; and 
# 有 最 cly to distort the social reality. Thus 
I : z $ nods of agrarian revolt with economic/commercial crisis 
alise ; x ai ont s question directly te SA MISIS 
rebellion? Dhanagare does not raise or answer this que wakened by the fact that these periods 
236. exogenous in origin and political a 
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*ubt whether ... commercializatio 
sential concomitant of peasant base 
nample of Chinese agriculture which 


was not on the whole any more commercialized in the first half of the 
twentieth century than it had been for centuries before. Certainly the 
ually developed 
re not highly commercialized 
or had these experienced significant 


northern areas of China, where tl 
their deepest ties to the peasant 
relative to other parts of China: n 
‘modernizing’ changes [1982: 371 


“may be pertinent to remark here that quite probably 


*aon the whole less commercialised th 
a India itself there seem to have been 


į &in Telengana, the Tebhaga area or Mal 
£ unificant peasant movements. For example, Malabar was far less commer- 
f ælised than Travancore which saw only social reform movements le 
sale associations, not peasant movements. It would se 


tat Barrington Moore Jr. comes quite c 
isthe failure of commercialisation that 
& landed upper class has turned to Pr 


; Baway that enables commercial influences to permeate rur 


*wlutions have been weak affairs. 'The 
stich this anti-revolutionary transition 
&]. On the other hand, 


[T]he areas where the peasant rev 
the greatest importance, China 
the landed upper classes by and 


transition to the world of commerc 


the prevailing social organization 


e 


Commercialisation, however, does no 


i jajmani inkages : av f Spnged on peasant life (including the 
structure and failed to displace 'the old jajmani type linkages and p) ŠA fed A penes LN 
in kind’ (pp.224-5). Indeed, he sees a ‘lag between development of marie 


des PARSI 
relations and the capitalist mode of production in the CO Mer 
Dhanagare is clearly on the right track, but the precise Česi a x 
commercialisation and peasant revolution requires Bre ezaminat a 
Skocpol [1928: 370] has convincingly argued recently, there is ‘rc 
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ons and on organised politics. 
Gough, of all the authors reviewed here, has stre 
ware of imperialism and has been remark 
shit has impinged on the lives of the 
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and Russia, were alike in the 


re is not that succe 


ing its impact on states, on i 


n is a necessary cause, or even an 
d revolution'. Skocpol points to the 


. in the view of many analysts, 


ie communists event 
ry, we 


|. 


Chinese agriculture 
an Indian agriculture, Furthermore, 
many regions more commercialised 
abar which did not produce any 


d by 


em from the above 


lose to the truth when he argues that 
leads to peasantrevolution. "Where 
duction for the market’, he writes, 


al life, peasant 


re are several very different ways in 


has been able to take place’ [ 


1977: 


olutions have in modern times had 


€ and industry and did not de 
among the peasants [467]. 


fact that 
large did not make a successful 


stroy 


ssful commercialisa- 


any peasant suffering or peasant 
ffect of diffusing peasant protest. 
t exhaust the many manifestations 


an exclusive stress on commercialis: 


ation 


Dhanagare’s attempt to relate the 


is considerably 


also suffered from other types of 


nd military in character which 


also 


peasant economy) in many ways. 
that can take into account all these 


nterstate 


ssed the multifaceted 
ably sensitive to the many ways in 
peasantry. ‘Directly or indirectly’, 
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i 
she argues, “all of them [that is, Indian peasant movements] have been eitte | 
created or severely exacerbated by British colonial policies or by the polha | 
of the Indian government, under the influence of imperialism in the pow | 
colonial period’ [Desai: 93-4]. She arrives at this conclusion after discuss | 
13 major ways in which the colonial background affected the peasantry aat i 
created a structure of underdevelopment in the Indian countryside th ; 
became endemic and difficult to eradicate even after independence, The ; 
include initial plunder and exaction, the Creation of private property of i 
capitalist kind, encroachment of tribal territories and dispossession of ther i 
lands, destruction of cottage and hand industries, €xport of capital throug f 
unfavourable terms of trade, Conversion of land into a commodity and s | 
~ subsequent concentration in the hands of a small number of speculators 
cash crop planters and landlords, fapid population growth resulting free 
modern medical and hygienic practices which was not matched by ind» 
trialisation, and the building of modern means of transportation and coe 
munication such as the railways. oa GERENA 
It seems necessary that we equally stress two interrelated but analyticad 
| distinguishable sets of factors in order to understand the impact of the mos 
crucial world-historical phenomenon in the modern world“The first, loose ; 
termed the economic factors comprise such phenomena as commeras 
' agriculture, cash crop cultivation, and a cash economy which impinge on th 
(local economy in such a way as to alter and dislocate local class and pow 
structure. The authors under discussion are correct in stressing these facton 
which largely account for the economic exploitation of the tribals, th 
vulnerability of the sharecroppers and the relative impoverishment aat $ 
insecurity experienced by the proletarianised or semi-proletarianised lap 
less labourers. But it is equally important to stress the second set of facton | 
/ political/military factors generally placed under the rubric of imperialism 
./ These include changes in state power, interstate relations, and within t | 
r nation state the balance of power among classes, regional, ethnic and othe | 


a 


pra 


verte 


groups — all of these created and maintained by the legal, administrative aa 
military stuctures imposed by the colonial power. Thus the imposition of Pa 
Britannica adversely affected the traditional position of the Moplahs a 
Malabar both economically and politically, it froze and reinforced th 
' unfavourable position of the Hindu majority in Telengana and so ce 
Similarly, it is important to see how the Indian nationalist movement tha 
rose in response to imperialism had a direct impact on the nationals 
sentiments of the Telugu speakers of Telengana, how the khilafat movemes 
! impinged on the consciousness of the Moplahs of Malabar and how and wb 
some of the Muslim peasants of north Bengal abandoned the Tebhap } 
struggle in anticipation of partition. These considerations provide an ange 
of vision that is very useful to an understanding of many aspects of peat 
movements. It can show us especially how economic, political and mihur 
“ crises in the national and international metropoles created conditions tha 
impel peasants to rebellion. MI 7A 
There is yet another product of capitalist imperialism, created by à 
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combined forces of the two sets of factors that plays an important role in 
peasant rebellions. This is a new intellectual middle class composed of 
derical, bureaucratic, professional and technical elements. Emerging at first 
w the urban enclaves of colonial dominance, its ranks are gradually joined 
by the sons (rarely by daughters) of the rural elite also who come out of the 
growing numbers of schools, universities and other educational institutions. 
The evidence regarding peasant movements seem to warrant the generalisa- 
ton that the existence of such a class, often espousing the ideologies of 
nationalism and socialism is a necessry condition for the emergence of any 
peasant revolt that transcends the purely tribal and local levels and attains 
any national significance. We shall have to say more about this class, in 
particular about the crucial political and/or military organisations created by 
it in the last section. 


HI PEASANT MOVEMENTS AND STATE POWER 


One of the few generalisations that can be made about successful modern 
peasant revolutions is that they were preceded by some crisis in central 
political authority. Conversely, it also seems to be the case that such revolu- 
uons are not likely to succeed where the central authority is stable, efficient 
and enjoys a relatively high degree of legitimacy in the eyes of the population 
as a whole. The political crisis may be created by a weakening of central 
authority and the consequent instability, chaos, uncertainty and erosion of 
the government's legitimacy and/or a general weakening, if not a break- 
down, in the law and order situation. Although certain countries have 
experienced continuous chaos over a relatively long period of time (for 
example, China), the political crisis is generally brought about by such 
events as war (interstate or internal civil war), impending or actual transfer 
of power from colonial to native rulers, and frequent changes in govern- 
ment. 

A careful reading of the evidence regarding the most important peasant 
revolts in India show that these too arose under conditions of some real or 
perceived crisis in political authority and that their ultimate collapse gener- 
ally followed significant changes in this situation. The authors reviewed here 
are aware of this in varying degrees Dhanagare going so far as to state 
explicitely in his concluding chapter that ‘[F]inally, the state of the legitimate 
political structure seems to be an enormously important condition’ (p.226). 
Itis the preoccupation with class analysis and especially the pursuit of the } 
middle peasant that prevents them from pursuing this question sufficiently. 
If we look at the two most successful peasant movements in recent history, 
namely, the Tebhaga and the Telengana movements, it will be seen that 
these arose under the most serious political crisis experienced by India in the 
twentieth century. They both arose in the aftermath of the Second World 
War, on the eve of British withdrawal, partition of the subcontinent and 
transfer of power, a period of great uncertainty about the future. Ironically, 
the Communist Party of India which led these two movements received 
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| some unusual support from the British government including full legalm 
//since the party was the only political formation in the country supporting the 
[war effort (after the Soviet Union's entry into the war). 
| The Tebhaga movement seems to have originated as early as 1939 whee 
ithe peasants successfully challenged some illegal exactions ‘against tx 
background of the war and a spontaneous rumour that the government was 
I going to collapse, which gave confidence to the peasants’ (quoted by Alan 
from Bhowani Sen in Desai, p.702). When the movement began in full 
earnest the British government was not too hostile or repressive; in fact. # 
did not move against the rebels until the Japanese had been defeated 
(Gough in Desai, p.117). Furthermore, the Kisan Sabha's drive against 
hoarders and blackmarketeers in the aftermath of the great famine received 
some support from the authorities who were themselves forced to move 
against the hoarders because of the magnitude of the famine (Alavi in Desu 
p.703). It appears that the peasants had even begun to accept the legitimae 
of the new Kisan Sabha ‘Raj’ [ Desai: 704]. the Tebhaga movement began te 
collapse only after there was significant change in the political situation, is 
particular, after the government turned the full force of its repression agains 
the rebels. re 
In the case of the Telengana movement the authority crisis stemmed from 
the Nizam’s refusal to accede to the Indian union, the consequent nationalis 
upsurge, the deteriorating law and order situation and the widespread bet 
in the impending collapse of the Nizam's rule. The communist leaders took 
full advantage of the situation and were able to spread the insurrection and 
to set up village republics [Dhanagare: 197-9]. They crossed the borden 
undetected, set up revolutionary headquarters in Mungala estate, as 
enclave of the Hyderabad state surrounded by the territory of the Krishm 
district of British Madras and ‘smuggled in and out arms, funds, propaganda 
literature, and, above all, workers. Without this activity the massive expat 
sion of the insurrection might not have been possible. Thus the Andhra delu 
had become the supply base of the peasant struggle in Telengana’ [Dhana 
gare: 198]. The Communist Party was also able to espouse the nationals 
cause and to obtain widespread popular support in their endeavour. Initalh 
it had joined the Congress in the pro-merger agitauon and participa " 
satyagrahas. But as repression was unleashed by the Nizam and the ar 
kars it became clear that only the communists had the organisational struc: 
ture to withstand the repression from its own bases in Telengana. The entry 
of the Indian army in September 1948, not only changed the politak 
military situation radically but also re-defined the nature ofthe struggle. 
communists were now deprived of the pro-merger nationalist cause and tha 
lost a good deal of popular support as ‘the people welcomed the Hon 
enthusiastically and their attitude towards the. l'elengana its te 
changed drastically" [Desai: 505]. Perhaps in panic, the Communie v 
ow extended its support to the Nizam, who, significantly, had His T e 
p the party as early as May 1948; its cadres now fought the Indiana 
the side of the razakars. Clearly, the fate of the movement was now doome 


cesare 
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As the movement could not be sustained it did the only thing it could other 
than withdrawing (and what all similar movements do under similar cir- 
cumstances) — it deteriorated into individual terrorism. What clearly 
emerges from our discussion is that the decisive factor in the eventual 
collapse of the movement was the drastic change in the nature and role of 
state power and authority with which it had to contend as the new govern- 
ment of independent India asserted itself as a stable, popular and decisive 
force. 

It is possible to show that similar situations prevailed in the Moplah and 
Naxalbari uprisings though to a far less extent. The former arose in the 
aftermath of the First World War when there was a great upsurge in the 
nationalist movement under Gandhi and when the demand for khilafat had 
kd to the expectation of an imminent collapse of British power and the 
establishment of khilafat which seems to have been interpreted by the 
Moplahs in clearly millenarian terms. The latter arose in the post 1967 
context of political instability, the emergence of non-Congress governments 
in some states and especially of the installation of a CPM-led government in 
West Bengal. Not only was there general anticipation of imminent changes 
in the structures of state power and authority in the country, but the West 
Bengal government hesitated and was slow in taking action against the 
rebels. When the government did move decisively, however, the movement 
proved to be unable to sustain itself. Kathleen Gough would appear to be 
right when she states that [Desai: 117] “the more successful revolts of the 
recent period occurred under irregular conditions which are unlikely to be 
repeated" (emphasis added). 


IV. THE ROLE OF POLITICAL PARTIES/ORGANISATIONS 


A major perspective shared by most of our authors is that peasant revolu- 
tons ‘stem from’ and ‘are made by’ class forces. To be sure, their discussions 
abound in references to revolutionary-marxist or reformist-Gandhian par- 
tes or organisations, but these are seldom seen as independent variables. 
This tendency towards reductionism has obscured a central fact about all 
successful twentieth-century peasant revolutions, namely, that any signifi- 
ant participation of peasants in revolutionary activities, especially in armed 
sruggle on a trans-local or trans-regional basis was preceded by or at least 
xcompanied by the development of political/military organisations. These 
erganisations which led the movements,to success have been exogenous in ^ 
ongin, 'created by the impetus of those from outside the peasant class", " by 
an alliance of students, intellectuals, uprooted and disaffected members of 
the urban and rural middle and upper classes as well as by dislodged 
members of old landed and ruling classes. These organisations may directly 
mobilise peasants for long-drawn-out, sustained and institutionalised parti- 
apation in military and political activities (forexample, China and Vietnam) 
orthey may mobilise the peasantry indirectly by imposing themselves rather 
coercively on the peasantry and by consolidating widespread peasant revolts 
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n the aftermath of the collapse of state power (for example, the Frend 
ife: revolution, the Bolshevik revolution). In either case, peasant mobilisatice 
ii jrst model is more relevant to the more recent revolutions, and honeg ii 
centrality of organisation has become more and more important. Evidenth 
“Lenin, Mao and Ho Chi Minh all understood the crucial role of organisatoe. 
perhaps their greatest contribution lies not so much in their analysis of rura 
class structure (so greatly stressed by Alavi and Dhanagare) as in thee 
/ theory and practice of political and military organisations and in thee 
E f guerrilla warfare. 
Ee eruca importance of organisation arises from the fact that x 
peasantry is deprived of access to and control over crucial economic ast 
political resources of society by virtue of its class position though to a lee 
extent than the proletariat. Hence as a class it would be completely impios 
without the weapon of organisation. It is this weapon that can draw aaf 
organise the resources the peasants do possess such as their Control os 
agriculture and food production and their numbers of potential soldier « 


their experience of the insurmountability of the power structure and becaing 
of their attachment to security. They must be offered an appropriate ides 
ogy that not only explains their condition but promises to dow om 
way to defeat traditionally insurmountable enemies and to transform ang 
restructure the social order radically. Such an ideology is offered by Min 
ism-Leninism-Maoism or a variety of religious or quasi-religious millea» 
rian promises. Above all, the party or organisation must be able to otter ae 
peasants tangible material benefits and to provide effective defence aga 
landlords, their agents, and the forces of the state. If and when it is ablew 
offer these benefits to the peasants it can count not only on their gratita% 
but also on their willingness to act together in defence of their collec 
benefits. What is thus established is an institutionalised system of exchasgr 
between the party and the peasants [Skocpol, 1982: 366). eei 
' If the above analysis is correct, then the important questions to be ast 
must be modified accordingly/!'The most relevant question may no longer 
which peasant class is more revolutionary, but rather under what list 
ances a revolutionary party (and its leadership) is able to gole di Rn 
sary alliances and institutions to draw the support and Pai eda 
variety of peasant classes, ethnic and tribal groups in ME Keon 
larger national liberation or revolutionary movement.) pnas w : e 
structural and world-historical conditions does a group o rero pag 
leaders appear and under what conditions do iney proye to RC ko 
operating politically and militarily in the countryside? Ls c a pa 
process of peasant mobilisation cannot get under way ea : i i 
leadership appears in the anti-imperialist moyement, an n is gi 
regional politics. It is also clear that it cannot operate mi itarily d 
countryside, much less successfully institutionalise peggan! pa či 
armed struggle except in places and times unusually free from landlord. 
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especially state repression, as has been shown in the previous section. 
Inaccessible, isolated and hilly regions such as Naxalbari, Telengana and 
Srikakulam are the most suitable ones for the process to begin; but the 
process cannot spread successfully unless ‘extraneous events... intervene to 
drastically weaken existing state power' [Skocpol, 1982: 366]. In the light of 
this it would seem that the Naxalite strategy was doomed given the nature of 
state power and national and international political-military structure in the 
late 19605; equally, that the fate of the Telengana uprising was sealed with 
the consolidation of the Nehru government-led Indian state and the 
mtervention of the Indian army. If this is true, then the question that 
Dhanagare considers crucial about Telengana, namely why the Communist 
Party decided to withdraw the struggle when it did is of far less significance 
than he would have us believe. In attempting to understand the party's 
&cision Dhanagare focuses almost exclusively on ideological disputes 
within the party and on class interests without raising the simplest and the 
most obvious question of the feasibility, from a military standpoint, of 
continuing the struggle. 

It seems clear then that the most important questions about peasant 
mobilisation must refer not only to the peasants themselves but also to 
regional, national and even international social, political and military forces 
that help or prevent the emergence and successful career of a revolutionary 
party. A clear understanding of this point should help us answer such 
questions as why the Marxist revolutionary leadership was singularly unsuc- 
cessful in capturing the nationalist movement from the reformist Gandhian 
kadership, why the Communist Party was able to establish itself only in 
šmited regions such as Kerala, Andhra and Bengal and why parties organis- 
ag armed struggle were seldom able to extend their bases beyond certain 
solated tribal belts. Whatever may be the final answers to these difficult 
questions, it must be pointed out that the Indian Communist Party's task was 
«riously hampered by the enormous success of an alternative orpanisation, 
the populist Gandhi-led Indian National Congress which mobilised peasant 
wpport on an unprecedented scale throughout this vast country. 


i 


{ONCLUSION 


kisa truism to state that no class can be understood except in relation to 
«her classes in society. Neither peasants nor peasant revolutions can be 
šederstood without reference to the structure of the whole society and to the 
place occupied by the peasants in that society. The burden of this review has 
teen to argue that Indian peasant movements or the lack of them cannot be 
derstood by looking solely at peasant classes, however important this may 
be. but only by studying the entire Indian society. Its structure in the 
Noadest sense — economic, political and military — its historical 
wernatioanl context. As we have seen, too narrow 
dasses has been responsible for underestimating, if not 
$e part played by urban middle classes, tribal, 


and even 
à focus on peasant 
altogether ignoring, 
ethnic, nationalist senti- 
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| political and military agents in (promoting or inhibiting) peasant revole 
tions. Equally, an undue emphasis on the economic aspects of colonui 
capitalism or capitalist imperialism has downplayed the role of the politica 
legal and military aspects, at the national and international levels, «t 
imperialism. As we have-seen, another important factor that requires close 
study is the organisational type represented by modern revolutionary parno 
and guerrilla organisations and how and under what conditions thes 
' emerge and are able to mobilise peasants successfully. 

To label Indian peasants weak and docile or strong and revolutionary doo 
not serve the purpose of enhancing our understandng. The fact is thy 
peasant-based revolutions in India have been neither as extensive nor » 
significant as in some other countries such as China. The explanation for th» 
seems to lie mainly in the larger political-military contexts that we discussed 
above. Barrington Moore certainly erred in ignoring some important dime» 
sions. of this context, especially the structures of capitalist imperialism 
Nevertheless, the contrast between mainstream Indian peasant society and 
tribal groups seems to indicate that at least a small part of the explanations 
attributable to social structural and cultural characteristics (linguist- 
cultural heterogeneity, religious-ideological hegemony) intrinsic to the 
Indian peasantry. 

Our examination of the structural and historical conditions that produce 
peasant-based revolutions clearly warrants the generalisation that barnn, 
drastic and sudden changes in the national and international political and 
military situation an armed peasant revolution in India will probably be 
costly and suicidal and unlikely to make any serious impact on Indus 
society. It is noteworthy that the authors reviewed here have not ventured 
such a generalisation. Again it is only Gough who came as far as to Say tha 
the relatively successful armed revolutions of the past may no longer te 
replicable. These considerations can also explain ‘the greater relative sux 
cess of peasant movements and organizations during the colonial and the 
immediate post-independence period’ recently noted by the most ambition 
research project on peasant movements ever undertaken in India [Seth 
1984: 1862]. 

A word about peasant mobilisation within the framework of parliamen. 
tary politics will provide some needed balance to our discussion. Our foos 
has mainly been on rebellions, insurgencies and revolutions with only mar. 
ginal attention paid to other types of peasant mobilisation. But the role o 
different peasant classes in India’s historical and political evolution, espe- 
cially after independence, cannot be assessed without examining the 
varieties and types of peasant mobilisation whether in the form of farmen 
lobbies and pressure groups, Gandhian and Sarvodaya movements, peasam 


| populism and radicalism, the Kisan Sabha and agricultural labour move- 
4 ments, and even communal and caste politics. Sunil Sen has made a usefu 
a contribution in bringing out the important role played by peasants in the 
a nationalist movement and in showing that 'the urban elite would haw 
di 
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remained ineffectual without peasant support (p.240). Future scholars may 
find it helpful to clearly distinguish between armed uprisings and other types 
of peasant mobilisation and perhaps also to shift their focus from peasant 
movements to peasant politics. 


NOTES 


Since I started working on this essay a series of reports of studies on peasant movements 
jointly sponsored by the National Labour Institute, the Planning Commission, the ICSSR 
and the ICHR became available. These reports have been published by the National 
Labour Institute, New Delhi. In general, they confirm the views expressed in this article. 
Some of the important conclusions of these reports as discussed at a workshop are available 
in Harsh Sethi, ‘Peasants, Organizers, Peasantologists and Planners: Report on a Work- 
shop", Economic and Political Weekly, Vol. XLX, No.44, 3 Now An excellent series 
‘Of books Drought out under the initiative of R. Guha deal with peasant insurgencies in 
colonial India from the peasants eye-view focusing attention mainly on peasant initiative 
and consciousness, While these provide rich and interesting material they are of only 
marginal relevance to the problems discussed here. See Ranajit Guha, Subaltern Studies 
Series. See also his Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency in Colonial India 
Kathleen Gough’s pioneering and excellent paper on "Indian Peasant Uprisings’, reprinted 
in A.R. Desai, was the only comprehensive work on the subject until now. 

This scheme has been adapted from Tharamangalam, Agrarian Clas» Conflict: The Poli- 
tical Mobilization of Agricultural Labourers in Kuttanad, South India, Ch.5, and trom 


+ 


- 


Theda Skocpol, * What Makes Peasants Revolutionary?', Comparative Politics, April 1982, < 


pp.351-75. 

. Similarly Wolf argued that ‘the middle peasant is free from structural links and bondages in 
the matter of land control and has both a tactical mobility and sufficient internal leverage to 
enter into a sustained rebellion’, Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century, pp.289-90. 
‘Peasant Resistance and Revolt in South India’, also reprinted in Desai. Similar evidence 
from South India has been provided by Tharamangalam, op. cit., and Joan Mencher, 
‘Problems in Analyzing Rural Class Structure’, Economic and Political Weekly, Vol.LX, 
1974, pp.1495, 1502. 

6 All references to Dhanagare and Sunil Sen will be to their own books, and not to selections 

from them included in Desai. 

For example, Sunil Sen and P. Sundarayya make this point. Sundarayya's work on the 

Telengana struggle is included in Desai, Chs.27 and 30. See also his book, Telengana 

People's Struggle and its Lessons. 

Given the nature of modern guerrilla warfare it should be clear a priori that a successful 

base cannot be established without relatively extensive peasant support and without the 

support of at least some peasant classes who are relatively resourceful. 

9. The concept of dominant caste is here used as defined by Srinivas. The concept takes into 
account both the crucial importance of caste and the cumulative nature of local stratifica- 
tion, See M.N. Srinivas, "The Dominant Caste in Rampura', American Anthropologist. 
Feb. 1959, p.166. 

10. It may be noted that among others Kathleen Gough considers the 1858 revolt as a peasant 
movement. And peasant movements are for her class struggles by definition. 

M. Ranajit Guha, Elementary Aspects, op. cit. This point has also been noted by the reviewer 
of Guha's book, Sumantha Banerjee, ‘Peasant Consciousness’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, XIX, Nos.24 and 25, 16-23 June 1984, p.944. 

12 This is Dhanagare's usage, and in this he is following Max Weber. 

13. Examples of this would be the Khilafat movement and perhaps also the belief in certain 
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*Naxalite’ circles of the early 1970s that a great transformative revolution was imminent aat 
even that 1974 was the year of the revolution as forecast by Mao Ze-dong. 

14. These tribes, especially those in the hill areas, being predominantly Christians, often a 
fundamentalist varieties, their antipathy towards communism is easily attributed to the 
Christian influence. It is, however necessary to examine if this is indeed the major fact 

15. Both Sundarayya and Dhanagare make this point. See Dhanagare, [196] and P. Sunde 
ayya on Telengana People's Struggle in portions reprinted in Desai, especially Chs. 23 aat 
29. 


16. Onthe relationship between States and revolutions see Theda Skocpol, States and Revo 
tions: A Comparative Analysis of France, Russia and China. Skocpol tends to go to t 
opposite extreme overstating the role of the state. 


17. Skocpol [1982].. op cit., p.362. My argument here has been very much helped by Skocpss 
essay. 
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The expression 'politickl economy of iealth" has quite GETA 
implications to scholars Working within differing paradis T d 
range of interpretations is dgparent fr, m an overview of work İn this 
field in recent years. Two \udies fof singular importance for the 
student of health politics and kealfh care in Asia are singled out for 
detailed review: one on China, Nye other on India. The reviewer also 
raises the question as to how far/hgalth education has been seen in the 
radical tradition as contributofy towards the process of politicisation 
in peasant societies: here thefiteratuxe is more scattered and a deeper 
analysis would be well reptiid. 


The Political Economy of Héalth and WeljNre: this was the title of the 1985 
annual symposium of the Bfitish Eugenics S Wciety. A strange title, it s 
seem, for an august and conservative instituNon to select; and an nulle y 
locus of departure for A contribution to this journal. What it underlines, 
however, is the mulfffarious interpretation. ok our subject: its different 
mplications to diffefent scholars working Withi differing paradigms) We 
hst a few of the implications. The health of the people is enhanced, com- 
promised, or even crippled by the side-effects of the economy in operation, 
The landless become the casual urban labourers wh are not worth feeding 
up like their brethren in the high productivity islandk of the industrialising 
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Peasant Resistance and Revolt in 
South India 
Kathleen Gough 


Y À J ITH A THIRD OF THE WORLD socialist, and guerrilla movements active 

in more than a dozen countries, some social’ scientists in the West 

have turneć their attention to the role of peasants in revolution. This article 

stems irom work by Hamza Alavi, Eric Wolf, and A. G. Frank It tries to 

t supplement Alavi’s analysis of peasant revolts in two areas of India 一 Telen- 

i gana and Bengal—with an account of some peasant actions in the northera 

part of the state of Kerala, with references for purposes of comparison to 
Tanjore, a district in southeast Madras. . 

The questions of principal concern arc, first: Is rural class struggle en- 
demic in these South Indian regions, or is it engendered by self-interested 
political parties, especially the communists? Second: in modern peasant 
insurrections, what have been the respective roles of landlords, rich peas- 
ants, middle and poor peasants, and landless labourers? Third: what is the 
potential for future peasant revolt? 

Kerala has a large number of types of land tenure, which vary, more- 
over, as between Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore. The most common 
| traditional tenure has been kdnam, in which the tenant surrenders a fixed 
| rent, often about a third of the crop, to the landlord, in addition to a cash 
renewal fee every twelve years. In pre-British times this "superior" tenure 
was confined to Ncyars and other high caste Hindus of similar rank and to 
relatively high ranking Muslims and Christians. The most common “in- 
ferior" tenure is verumpáttam, in which the tenant pays a fixed rent, usually 
i amounting to about two-thirds of the net produce, to the landlord or the 
| kanam tenant, whichever is immediately above him. Verumpáttam and simi- 
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i 2 This paper was first read at a meeting of the South Asia Colloquium of the Pacific North- 

west held at the University of Washington on April 23, 1968. The research is based on Ficld- 
į work in Kerala and Madras in the late 19495 and early 1950s, and in Kerala in 1964. Fieldwork 
i in Kerala was made possible by grants of William Wyse and Anthony Wilkin Studentships 
from the University of Cambridge in 1947-49, and by an Auxiliary Research Award from the 
Social Science Research Counci! and a gift from my mother-in-law, Mrs. David W. Aberle, in 


[ 1054. The Tanjore research was financed by a British Treasury Studentship, My thanks go to 
P ai. of these bodies and persons. T ; 
"n 2 Hamza Alavi, “Peasants and Revolution" in Ralph Milibend and John Saville (eds.), New 
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York, Monthly Review Press, 1965; Eric R. Weil, “Peasants and Revolution," a paper read j 

: the Socialist Scholars’ conference, New York, September 1967; and Andre Gunder Fronk, Capi- 
falitm and Underdevelopment in Latin America: Historical Studies of Chile and Erazil, New 


York, Monthly Review Press, 1967. 
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lar tenures have traditionally been accorded mainly to members of the large, 
relatively low ranking cultivating caste of Tiyyars or Iravas;. very seldom 
to the lowest, "Untouchable" castes such as Pulayas and Parayas, almost. 
all of wiiom are lax! .ss labourers. 

In Tanjore the .“ < common types of tenure have been, Ritthakat, in 
which the tenant traditionally paid a fixed rent usually amounting to about 
three- to four-fifths of his net produce, and véram, an older, share-cropping 
tenure in which the tenant retained one-fifth of his net produce each year, 
regardless of the size of his crop? 

Thi. analysis cuts somewhat cavalierly through the details of land tenure _ 
to apply Mao Tse-tung’s categories, which are useful for the sake of com- 
parison with other areas. Thus, in 1933 Mao analyzed the classes in rural 
Chinese society as follows: 


A landlc.J is a person who possesses land, who does not engage in labour himself or 
merely takes part in labour as a supplementary source of income, and who lives by ex- 
ploiting the peasants. The landlord’s exploitation chiefly assumes the form of collecting 
land rent; besides that, he may also lend money, hire labour, or engage in industrial or 
commercial enterprise. (2) The rich peasant as a rule possesses land. But there are some 
who possess part of the land they farm and rent the remainder. . . . The rich peasant 
as a rule possesses comparatively abundant means of production and liquid capital, en- 
gages in labour himself, but regularly relies on exploitation for a part or the major part 
of his income. The exploitation the rich peasant practises is chiefly that of hired labour. 
In addition, he may also let a part of his land for rent, lend moncy, or engage in indus- 
trial or commercial enterprise. (3) In many cases the middle peasant possesses land. In 
some case he possesses no land at all and rents all the land he farms. . . . The middle 
peasant relies wholly or mainly on his own labour as the source of his income. As a 
rule he does not exploit other pcople; in many cases he is even exploited by other peo- 
ple and has to pay a small amount of land rent and interest on loans. . . . The middle’ 
peasant as a rule does not sell his labour power. (4) In some cases the poor peasant 
possesses a part of the land he farms . . . in other cases he possesses no land at all; but 
only an : complete set of instruments. As a rule-the poor peasant has to rent land for 
cultivation. . . . While the middle Peasant need not sell his labour power, the poor 
peasant has to sell a small part of his—this is the principal criterion for distinguishing 
the middle peasant from the poor peasant. (5) The worker (including the farm la- 
bourer) as a rule does not possess any land or implements. .. . A worker makes his“ 
living wholly or mainly oy selling his labour power.* 


3 For -mdies of agrarian relations in the two areas, sec Adrian C. Mayer, Land and Society 
in Malabar, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1952; Thomas W, Shea, The Land Fenure Struc- 
ture in Melabar and its Influence on Capital Formation ir Agriculture, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Pennsylvania; André Bétcille, Caste, Class and Power, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1965; Dagfinn Sivertsen, When Caste Barriers Fall, London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1963; Kathleen Gough, "Caste in a Tanjore Village," in Edmund R. Leach 
(cd.), Asp«.ts of Caste in South India, Ceylon and Pakistan, Cambridge, the University Press, "> 
1962. E, M. S. Namboodiripad, Kerala Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, Calcutta, National 
Book Agency, 1967, and A. K. Gopalan, Kerala, Past and Present, London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1959, provide especially valuable “inside” views. 

*Mao ise-tung, “How to Analyse the Classes in the Rural Areas,” Selected Works, New 
York, International Publishers, 1954, I, pp. 138-140. 
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Alavi distinguishes three sectors of the rural economy in India. In the 
first sector, land is owned by landlords who do not themselves undertake 
cultivation. They rent land to poor peasants, mainly sharecroppers. In the 
second sector are independent small-holders or middle peasants, who own 
the land they cultivate and do not exploit the labour of others. In ,the third 
sector, land is owned by capitalist farmers or rich peasants, who manage the 
land themselves and employ hired labour. Alavi’s argument is that it was 
the independe: : middle peasant who, in Russia and China, played the most 
active role in the early stages of revolution; the poor peasants, both more 
backward and potentially more militant. were drawn in along with the 
middle peasants in later stages. In India, he sees the poor peasants as having 
been most active in the Bengal and Telengana movements of 1946-48; he 
attributes their failure in part to a failure to draw the middle peasant into the 
struggle, ! 

This analysis differs from Alavi's on two counts. First, the situations in 
Kerala and Tanjore do not allow a clear distinction between the "landlord" 
and the "capitalist" sectors, nor can either of them be separated from the 
sector of the middle peasant. In both regions there has been, over the past 
hundred years, a gradual increase in the proportions of landlords and rich 
peasants who employ hired labour, and in the proportions cf hired labour- 
ers to poor and middle peasants. This tendency has not declined, and may 
even have been stepped up, with the land reforms of the past decade. At 
least since the late nineteenth century, however, it has been common for 
both landlords and rich peasants to lease out portions of their lands to poor 
peasants and to have other portions cultivated by labourers. It is, morcover, 
common in these regions for bot! rich and middle peasants to lease at 
least part of their land from landlords, a fact which makes it virtually im- 
possible to separate Alavi's three "sectors." The attempt to do so probably 
stems from a "dual economy" (in this case "triple economy") thesis which 
sees the capitalist and pre-capitelist (sometimes called "feudal") sectors of 
the economy as existing side by side, with the former gradually overtaking 
the latter. But while some features of pre-capitalist relations (payments in 
kind, debt-labour, special levies, etc.) may undoubtedly continue to exist here 
and there in rural India, the system as a whole has been a colonial capitalist 
system, incorporated into, and affected by, the fluctuations of world markets, 
since at least the last third of the nineteenth century. 

The distinction between landlords and rich peasants rests, therefore, not 
on whether tenants or hired labourers are engaged, although it is true that 
rich peasants tend to have most of their land cultivated by labourers, and 
that big landlords rent out substantial amounts of land. Instead, the distinc- 
tion is made in terms of whether or not the owner or holder actively engages 
in management of his lands and contributes some of his own manual labour 


to their cultivation. 
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In Kerala and Tanjore, a landlord is thus a land owner (janmi in Ker- 
ala, mirasdar in Tanjore) who himself does no cultivation, who almost al- 
ways rents out part of bis land, but who in addition often employs hired 
labourers; the latter are usually managed by overscers. A landlord may own 
anything from about cight to several thousand acres; if he owns less than 
eight acres, he is likely to have clerical, professional, or mercantile work in 
addition, and will thus not be primarily a landlord. A rich peasant is likely 
to own ^: to lease from about eight to thirty acres of land. He manages 
most of it himself, usually does some manual labour, and regularly hires a 
number of labourers; he may also rent out small plots to tenants. Rich 
peasants in Kerala are likely to be either kénam tenants or to own some 
acres and to lease more on kdnam. In Tanjore they are usually small mir- 
asdars who may in addition lease land on kuthakai. Middle peasants in 
Kerala and Tanjore may own a little land of their own, but almost all lease 
some from landlords, on kénam or verum pattam in Kerala and on kutha- 
kai in Tanjore. “Pure” middle peasants who hire no landless labourers are 
actually almost non-existent in these regions. Most have one or two regular 
workers and engage more at peak seasons. They are thus somewhat hard 
to separate from the rich peasants and are involved in both of Alavi’s first 
and third sectors—as tenants and as hirers of labour. Poor peasants in Ker- 
ala lease all their lands, usually on verumpáttam or one of the less favour- 
able variants of kénam; in Tanjore they may be huthakat or varam tenants. 
They are too poor to survive on these lands and work either half-time or 
seasonally for landlords, or for rich or even middle peasants. Most poor 
peasants come from relatively low or “backward” castes (in Kerala, Iravas 
or low-ranking Muslims or Christians; in Tanjore, Konar, Nadar or rela- 
tively low-ranking subcastes of Kallar or Vanniyar) whose ancestors have 
traditionally served as tied labourers or semi-serfs of landlords. Substantial 
numbers of high caste people such as Vellalas and Naidus in Tanjore, or 
Nayars and Syrian Christians in Kerala, have, however, become middle or 
poor peasants in recent decades. Landless labourers, finally, include almost 
all members of the Harijan or “Untouchable" castes of former agricultural 
slaves: Pailas and Parayas in Tanjore; Pulayas, Cherumas, and Parayas in 
Kerala. Many Muslims and Christians in Kerala, and many "clean" caste 
Hindus in both Kerala and Tanjore, have, however, become landless la- 
bourers during this century. Landless labourers possess no land, and lease 
at best only a minute plot as a house-site. They work full time for wages, 
either in cash or kind, and either for long periods or casually by the day. 

A second difference from Alavi’s analysis derives from the different 
course taken by the revolts in Bengal and Andhra as described by Alavi, and 
those in Kerala and Tanjore. In the latter, while poor peasants and also 
landless lavourers were drawn into the struggle, there was still a tendency 
on the part of the communists to rely on the middle peasants for local 
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leadership. It is true that it has'always been difficult to combine middle and 
poor peasants and landless labourers in « united struggle. Nevertheless, in 
these regions, the failure of the revolts of the late 1940s was due more to 
vacillations of policy on the part of the communist leadership, and to the 
fact that only isolated sectors of India were at that time ripe for agrarian 
revolt, than to a “sectarian” preference for poor peasants and landless la- 
bourers on the part of the communists. If anything, it would seem that the 
communists have so far failed fully to utilize the militancy of poor peasants 
and landless labourers in Southern India. Today, the increasing propor- 
tions and restlessness of these agrarian classes are causing some communist 
groups and leaders to reconsider their policies in this regard. 


Collective acts of violence or non-violent resistance by Indian peasants 
against landlords and higher authorities were common during British rule. 
They included spontaneous killings of landlords or officials by small groups 
of peasants; organized non-violent strikes; and prolonged armed attempts 
to seize the land asd establish peasant self-government. The larges. .evolts 
were the Mappilla (Meith) or Muslim ;-Lellions of Malabar District in 
North Kerala of 1836-98. Muslim tcnants revolted twenty-five times, killing 
many Hindu landlords, British officials, and soldiers. Before 1920, such 
actions emerged from the peasants themselves, with some of them focusing 
around local charismatic leaders. “ter 1920 peasant revolts tended to come 
under the guidance of regional, nagnal, or urban-based political movements. 

Peasant revolts during Dritislf rule appear to have stemmed from the 
increasing exactions of the colonia! economy. During the first two-thirds 
of the nineteenth century the British instituted capitalist agrarian relations 
throughout most of India. These relations involved private ownership of 
land by its former managers, the right of the landlord to sell his land in the 
market, the right to evict unwaited tenants ard freely to undertake con- 
tractual leases, the freeing of &&ís and slaves, and their conversion into 
landless wage labourers.” The gle of cash crops, whether for foreign or 
local markets, developed in both Tanjore and Kerala in response to the 
governats extzz"tion of a heavy revenue from the landlords. In Tanjore's 
deltaic rice area, landlords began to sell grain to other regions, retaining 
enough to feed their families and Jabourers. In Kerala the second half of the 

$See Daniel and Alice Thorner, Land and Labor ic India, New York, Asia Publishing 
House, 1962, pp. 51-70. The free sale of land and labor came about at different dates in life 
ferent regions, Kerala had had some wage labez «nd considerable sale of land before the British 
conquest of 1792, but they had been restricted by law to particular castes. Land sales appear to 
have been rare in Tanjore before Dr: rule began in 1799. Under British law, land acon te 
have been freely marketable in Kerala by about 1830; in Tanjore by 1665. (W. Logan, Malabar, 
Madras, the Government Press, 1951, Vol. 1, p. 582; F. R. Hemingway, Madras District Gaze- 
teers, Tanjore, Madras, the Government Press, 1906, p. 184.) The various kinds of slaves and 
agricultural serfs were gradually freed between 1812 and 1854. 
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nineteenth certury saw a great increase in the agricultural population and 
a vast expansion of export crops such as coconuts, spices, lumber, and later 
tea, rubber and cashewnuts. Much of this expansion took place in former 
forest lands but long-settled villages were also affected. Pulled by the rising 
prices of export crops and pushed by the need to pay high revenues, land- 
lords-extracted more and more produce from thcir too-numerous tenants 
and labourers and evicted them when they were unable to pay their rents. 
Many of those evicted starved. Others eventually found work in the towns, 
in the new lumber industry in the forests, or on the export crop plantations 
developed in the last third of the century by British firms. Tenancy Acts 
passed after 1887 gave increasing security to those holding superior tenures— 
often themselves non-cultivating middlemen—but did little to stay the in- 
security of the poorest tenants and landless labourers.? 

The first modern oolitically-sponsored revolt took shape under the Con- 
gress-Khilafat movement of 1920-21. Guided by the Indian Nv ional Con- 
gress and the Muslim League, Kerala’s new middle class of students, rich 
peasants, middle ranking merchants, and professionals encouraged cultiva- 
tors and hand-mill workers to engage in non-violent strikes and boycott of 
British goods. The goals were Home Rule for India and for Turkey, at 
that time struggling against European hegemony. The British responded 
with violent repression. At this, poor Muslim tenants, heirs of the ninetcenth 
century rebels, organized in village assemblies round their religious leaders 
and with knives, spears, clubs, and home-made firearms drove out or killed 
both Hindu and Muslim landlords, government servants, and police. Mus- 
lim leaders of middle peasant rank took over the government of 220 villages 
for several months. They killed five to six hundred landlords, police, and 
others who had aided the British military. Once violent revolt occurred, Con- 
gress leauers under Gandhi withdrew their support. The British defeated 
the move.aent and deported or executed many rebels. About 10,000 died in 
this rebellion." 


TA. S. Menon, Kerala District Gazeteers: Kozhikode, Trivandrum, Government Press, 1962, 
P. 180. 
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In the 1920s and 1930s, a gulf widened between right-wing Congressmen 
who wanted Home Rule with a minimum of internal changes, and left- 
wingers, «ten of Marxist persuasion. The latters’ bases lay in the modern 
labour unions they had formed among handmill, industrial, and transport 
workers in the coast towns, among peasants in villages of the midlands, and 
among wage-carning plantation workers on the large British-owned tea 
and rubber estates in the highlands. In 1934 left-wing Congressmen formed 
the Congress Socialist Pany within the Congress Party. The socialists <. n- 
inated the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee until 1940, when they 
were expelled by the national leadership and openly declared their affiliation 
to the Communist Party. 

This period of the late 1930s, together with the post-war period of 1947- 
50, saw the most intense -politically sponsored activity among middle and 
poor peasants that has occurred in South India. Most of it was organized by 
communists, although socialist, Congress and independent peasant unions 
sponsored some peasant boycotts and strikes. Communist peasant actions 
were inspired not only by immediate economic goals but also by a belief 
in revolutionary class struggle, Peasants came to hope and expect that it 
would eventually culminate in seizure of the land by its cultivators and of 
the country by the Communists, 

Communist influence strongly affected the Kerala branch of the Socialist 
Party by 1940. In that year the communists tried to precipitate Indian in- 
dependence by paralyzing the British wartime administration. The na- 
tional bourgeoisie within the Congress was now seen not as allics but as 
“cowards” to be "isolated,"? and the urban proletariat was expected to lead 
the struggle. There were urban strikes and sabotage throughout India, and 
supporting actions by peasants. On September 15, 1940, during widespread 
demonstrations, a number of police, socialist leaders, and peasants died in 
armed clashes in severa] towns and villages of Malabar. Responding to these 
events, the national Cengress leadership expelled the Kerala socialists from 
the party. All of them thereupon joined the Communist Party. Those com- 
munists who escaped imprisonment went underground, and the “proletar- 
ian struggle" petered out in early 1941. 

Shortly after the Soviet Union entered the war in mid-1941, Indian com- 
munists opted to support the war effort and entered into limited collabora- 
tion with the British. Until the end of the war, they refrained from militant 
struggle, At the same time, with the Congress leadership in jail for non- 
cooperation, the communists expanded their leadership in labor and peas- 
ant unions in Kerala, and at war's end thev emerged in control of most of 


these bodies. 


BP, C. Joshi, “Unmasked Parties and Politics," March 1940, quoted by Gene D. Overstrect 
and Marshall Windmiller, Communism in India, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 


fornia Press, 1959, p. 181. 
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In 1646-47, revolts broke out in the Indian Navy, among the urban classes 
in many cities, and among the peasants in large regions of Bengal, Teleng- 
ana, Tazjore, and Kerala? The CPI national ofice did not support these 
revolts, “or its leadership was divided and its official policy was now one of 
cooperation with the Congress in the transition to independence. Rural 
communist leaders were, however, active in the revolts. In Telengana in 
the princely state of Hyderabad (now part of Andhra State) guerrilla 
warfare ied to the scizure of some 3000 villages in two whole districts, and to 
their administration for six months by peasant soviets. "These revolutionary 
institutions were crushed by the Indian Army, which, under orders from the 
new Coagress government, invaded Hyderabad and annexed it to the In- 
dian union in 1948. 

The communist leaders in Telengana were influenced by the Chinese 
theory and practice of peasant guerrilla warfare. This differed both from 
the path of proletarian uprising and from that of United Front constitu- 
tional opposition which the Indian communists had hitherto. alternately 
pursued. Chinese influence also affected the leadership of Tanjore and Ker- 
ala. In these regions the struggle never attained the proportions seen in 
Bengal and Telengana. Nevertheless, communist-organized groups of mid- 
dle and poor peasants did drive out the landlords and take over a block of 
villages in eastern Tanjore for several weeks early in 1948." In many other 
villages; unions of tenants and labourers struck during the harvest season 
until they had compelled the landlords to halve rents and double wages. 
The Tanjore revolt was put down by armed police in the course of 1949. 
In Kerala, too, there were strikes of tenants and labourers for lower rents and 
higher wages, large demonstrations, and organized scizures of black-market 
grain-stocks from rich landlords and merchants. Both in Tanjore and Ker- 
ala, landless labourers as well as poor peasants were now drawn into the 


‘struggles and played a militant role. Many of them came from the lowest 


castes of Harijans, hitherto ostracized and exploited by the somewhat 
higher Hindu castes of middle and Poor tenants. In Tanjore, Harijans 
(called Adi Dravidas) form about one-third of the population and live in 
segregated streets on the outskirts of villages. The communists organized 
these streets into unions on the basis of their existing caste-assemblies, The 
Adi Dršvidas acted separately, although in alliance, with the unions of 
higher ranking middle and poor peasants, thus raising the struggle to new 
heights of militancy. In Kerala, thousands of Harijan and Backward Caste 
landiess labourers struck for the first time on the cash crop farming estates 
of big village landlords in 1947. Both men and women came out. Their dis- 


? For accounts of these revolts, see Overstreet and Windmiller, op. cit., Pp. 276-312, and 
Alavi, op, cit. 

10 John 7, Much! was an eye-witness of this revolt, which he describes in Interview With 
India, New York, ! hn Day, 1950. 
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cipline and militancy were remarkable. In one North Malabar village 
sprawling over four square miles of mountains and valleys only one la- 
bourer went to work on the first day of the strike. He had heard of it but 
did not really think the people would be united. His caste members ap- 
proached him before the second day and he stayed away thereafter. 

The peasant revolts of 1947 took place without support from the central 
leadership of the Communist Party. In 1948, however, as in 1940, the CPI 
line changed to one of revolutionary upsurge led by the urban proletariat., 
In theory, the peasants were still neglected. B. T. Ranadive, the Party’s gen- 
eral secretary, in fact described Mao’s theories as “horrifying,” “reaction- 
ary," and "counterrevolutionary."* In practice, however, communist revolu- 
tionary action in this period was more successful in the countryside than in 
the cities, and South Indian rural leaders clung to the Chinese line. Finally, 
in mid-1950, a reconstituted central committee briefly adopted the Maoist 
approach of armed revolution based primarily on guerrilla warfare. By this 
time, however, the main revolts had been crushed. The Congress govern- 
ment was firmly in control and most villagers appear to have been made 
hopeful by the prospect of universal franchise under the new constitution. 
In 1951 the communists changed their approach to one of parliamentary 
opposition. They renewed thcir attempts to unite the workers, all classes of 
peasants, and the “patriotic” bourgeoisie to bring about a mixed economy 
under government regulation, with a democratic parliamentary structure. 
Beginning with the India elections of 1952, the communists have followed 
the parliamentary road up to the present time, in spite of the party-split of 
1964 and a variety of fundamental disagreements on international and na- 
tional problems, 


During the period of parliamentary democracy, many communist peas- 
ant univits have veen allowed to lapse, In 1964 I found that local communist 
leaders in Kerala, absorbed in electioneering, legal work, and idcological 
meetings and conflicts, often had little time for day-to-day organization in 
their villages. Union meetings were infrequent and in many villages peas- 
ants had ceased to pay their dues. Some militant struggles had been waged 
by the communists, however, and also by a new Christian Peasants and 
Workers’ Party which has since joined a United Front with the commu- 
nists. These struggles were especially prominent among some 30,000 peas- 
ants in hill areas, who had occupied government and private forest lands 
and whom the Congress government of 1960-64 had tried to evict. 

It is important to notice that even in the absence of their communist 


11B, T, Ranadive, "Struggle for People's Democracy and Socialism—Some Questions of 
Strategy and Tactics,” Communist, 1, June-July 1949, p. 71, quoted in Overstreet and Wind- 
miller, op. cit., p. 287. 
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leaders, peasants often revert to their traditional forms of joint action and 
resistance in crises. Two examples illustrate this point. In eastern Tanjore 
in late 1948, after the peasant revolt had been crushed, police arrived one 
day in a village to see that everything was under control. The Village 
Headman, a high caste landlord, summoned the elected headman of the 
Untouchable landless laborers’ community. He intended to impress on the 
low caste headman the fact that the revolt was over and that the laborers 
should peacefully resume their tasks. On hearing the summons all the 
landless laborers of the village downed tools and marched to the landlords’ 
street with the communist flag, fearing that their leader might be intimi- 
dated or beaten. When they saw the police trucks they angrily climbed into 
them, shouting that their lives were wretched and that they wished all to be 
taken to prison. In the ensuing melee the police drove off with thirty of 
them. They were sent to jail in Trichinopoly, some hundred miles away, 
and held without trial for four months. A deputation of local landlords 
eventually went to plead for their release so that the harvest work could go 
on. Laborers in this region continued with periodic strikes, stackburning, 
and even attacks on the homes of landlords until 1952, when their com- 
munist leaders were released from jail and the peasant unions were formally 
reconstituted. Under communist leadership the unions then pressed, through 
strikes and legal channels, for implementation of a newly enacted land 
regulation.” 

In Kerala my Irava cook, who hailed from a British tea plantation, told of 
an incident in 1962. A woman in a nearby house in the plantation coolies' 
barracks began to give birth to a child and was taken to the plantation 
hospital. The surgeon refused to leave a movie he was attending and the . 
nurses gave the woman injections to try to delay the birth and to-ease her 
pain. She became unconscious and seemed at the point of death. The cook 
summoned one hundred of his street fellows and they marched to the 
cinema, dragged out the doctor, and forced him to return to the hospital, 
where he safely delivered the child. “If you act thus again we shall kill you 
next time,” they told him, This pattern of “encirclement” or ghérao by 
groups of laborers of an official or landlord until he submits to their de- 
mands has recently spread throughout India and is currently a potent form 
of direct action. ‘ 

In Kerala, as is well known, the Communist Party came to power in the 
state government in 1957 with 41 percent of the vote. It was ousted by the 
Central government in 1959 on grounds of inability to maintain law and 
order. Through its policies of land ceilings, minimum wages, rural debt- 


1? The Tanjore Tenants and Pannayals Protection Ordinance, 1952, which raised the wages 
of tied laborers and raised the tenant's share of the crop from one-fifth to two-fifths. The Ordi- 
nance did not, however, affect the wages of the increasingly large number of day-laborers, nor 
did it strengthen the claims of tenants who had no written leases. 
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cancellations, and welfare provisions, the Party increased its support among 
the poor tenants and the propertyless classes. Even while pursuing the par- 
liamentary road, the communists deepened the class struggle by encourag- 
ing the poor to put forward their claims. In the sixteen years of parliamen- 
tary struggle the communists have continued to help tenants and landless 
labourers by filing suits on their behalf, leading strikes and boycotts within 
the constitutional framework, and counselling them on their rights under 
the various land reform laws. 

In 1554, Left and Right communists split on the fundamental question 
of approaches to the Congress Party. These were in turn, of course, linked 
with Rightist support of the Soviet Union, which gives aid to the Congress 
government and hopes for a peaceful transition to socialism. The Left 
communists (CPI-M) oppose Soviet revisionism and any compromise with 
the Congress Party, and give critical support to China. They foresee the 
possibility of armed revolution if the Indian government succumbs to Amer- 
ican penetration and closes all avenues to constitutional and parliamentary 
struggle. At the same time, the CPI-M continues to participate in elec- 
tions. In Kerala, the Right communists have rather weak support from thc 
urban lower middle classes and the industrial unions; the Left communists 
have much stronger support from middle and poor peasants and from 
landless laborers in villages and export crop plantations While bitterly op- 
posing each others' ideology, the two parties have forced electoral or post- 
electoral alliances in a number of states. 

Communist-led United Front governments came to power in Kerala 
and Bengal in the Indian elections of early 1967. The Bengal government 
was ousted by the Center in the autumn of 1967 after defection from the 
Front of some individual non-communist legislators. In Kerala the Front 
remains in power but in deepening trouble because of food shortages. 
With over 40 percent of its land under export crops, Kerala must import 
half its food. In the general food crisis in India the Central Government has 
failed to maintain supplies. Adults in Kerala consider twelve to seventeen 
ounces of ríce per day an adequate diet. Under the present informal ration- 
ing scheme they receive only three ounces in ration shops and must obtain 
the remainder at prices which exceed the wages of landless laborers. 


Meanwhile, further serious divisions of policy have appeared among 
Left communists. In May 1967 a revolt broke out among sharecroppers 
and landless laborers in the mountainous district of Naxalbari in West 
Bengal. It arose because lanz'ords refused to cede land taken from them by 
the government under the land-ceiling laws, and sent police and armed 
bands against the cultivators when they tried to occupy the Jands, Many of 


qe, 


the cultivators were Santal tribespeople who countered the landlords’ at 
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tacks with bows and arrows. Plantation workers on nearby foreign tea 
plantations struck in sympathy. The revolt was led, or at least supported, by 
local Lect communists. It appears to have followed traditional patterns: ex- 
propriadon of the land, driving out of the landlords, attempts to set up 
peasant soviets and to immobilize local government officials. One policeman 
and ten peasants were killed. The West Bengal Minister of Land and Land 
Revenue, a Left communist, t:.:4 to bring about a compromise but it was 
foiled by police who continued to attack and by local Left communists and 
peasants who continued to defend themselves. The revolt at one point af- 
fected seme 42,000 people in 7o villages over an area of So square miles. It 
appears to have been temporarily put down by the police, although rebel 
Left communists claim that a revolu: nary framework has been main- 
tained. The United Front government condemned the revolt as adven- 
turist, and the Left Communist Party expelled the rebels? The United 
Front Government was, however, ousted by the Central Government in 
November, 1967. 

The rebel policy has since triumphed in the Left Communist Party- 
plenum in Delhi, and spread to a number of Left communist district and 
village committees in Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Ma- 
harashtra, Andhra, Mysore, Madras, and Kerala.!* 

The: rcbe! approach includes the following: the organization of peasant- 
based guerrilla warfare as the main path to revolution in India, with the 
assistance of the urban working class; rejection of parliamentary participa- 
tion as uevisionist; and an analysis of Indian society which sees the Con- 
gress Central Government as the captive of American imperalism, and 
India as already a nco-colonial state. This last contrasts with the orthodox 
Left coramunist view of India as under the class-rule of the landlords and 
the bou; geoisie, led by the big bourgeoisie Which, so far, is only “increas- 
ingly co:aborating” with imperialism.15 

The rebels accept the Left communist distinction between a "feudal" 
sector of the economy dominated by the landlords, an “imperial” sector 
dominated by foreign monopoly capital with the assistance of an Indian 
comprador bourgeoisie, and a “national capitalist" sector led by an inde- 
pendent national bourgecisic, at least part of which is seen as a potential 
revolutionary ally. I would question such distinctions, arguing instead that 
the various sectors of the economy are fully integrated with one another in a 
colonjal-style capitalism. which is itself part of world capitalism and whose 

13 For articles relevant to the Naxalbari revolt and the official Left communist attitude to- 
wards it, ses People’s Dew <-acy, Calcutta, Vol. 3. Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30. 

1 See “Notes,” Liberation, Calcutta, No, 3, January 1968, pp, 95-96; "Revolutionary Com- 
rades on the March," Liberation, No. 4, February 1968, pp. 77-82; "Rebellion is Right!" Libera- 
tion, No. s, March 1968, pp. 92-96; and “Rebellion is Rightl" Liberation, No. 6, April 1968, 


PP: 96-105. ; 
15 Programme o] the Communist Party of India, Calcutta, 1964, p. 23. 
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main features of underdevelopment derive from its satellite realtionships 
with the metropolitan powers.!? Correspondingly, it is questionable whether 
there is, or is any longer, a sizable independent national bourgeoisie in 
India, for the increasing penctration of the economy by American and 
European capital since the second world war has co-opted to the-imperial- 
ists’ side virtually the whole Indian bourgeoisie, whether mercantile, farm- 
ing, or industrial. This means that while private industry and trade would, 
as in China, p: ^ lv need to be retained for some time after a revolution, 
no substantial section of the Indian bourgeoisie can realistically be relied 
upon as potential revolutionary allies at the present time. 

The rebel analysis does, however, give greater weight to foreign pene- 
tration of the Indian economy than does the orthodox Left communist 
analysis. Thus the rebels, like the Chinese Communist Party, argue that 
substantial elements of the Indian industrial bourgeoisie are part of the 
comprador bourgeoisie as a result of American, British, and other foreign 
penetration of Indian industry." 

It seems probable that much o£ the rebel Left communist analysis will 
appeal to poor peasants and landless laborers in Kerala. In 1964 I found on 
the one hand that support for the communists, especially the Left com- 
munists, had become virtually universal among landless laborers and had 
increased among poor and middle peasants. This resulted from the dc- 
terioration of food supplies and real wages in these clasces in the 1960s and 
from the communists’ record of 1957-59. On the other hand, there was a 
growing impatience and a wish to return to the militant actions of the late 
1930s and 1947. My fieldnotes abound in statements by poor peasants and 
laborers that nothing will solve Kerala's problems except armed revolt 
against the landlords and sharing of land among those who cultivate it. 
Similarly, workers on the foreign export crop estates insisted that pro- 
grammes for improved wages and benefits were at best temporary. Eventu- 
ally, they held, a communist government must expropriate the planters and 
either divide the land among the plantation workers or run it coopera- 
tively for their benefit. These and similar sentiments were shared by many 
of the village level communists whom I interviewed. A number complained 

1% This view is partly influenced by A. G. Frank's analysis of the Brazilian economy (op. 
d£), and by his argument that the character of the capitalist metropolitan countries’ monopoly 
of the world capitalist economy is changing from a monopoly ownership of most branches of 
industry itself to a monopoly of the technology of industry. s gives the metropolitan powers, 
especially the United States, increasing control over the new industries recently established in 
underdeveloped regions, My view is also based partly on the observation that in 1964 I found 
a marked sense of economic, military, and psyehelogica! dependence on the United States among 
almost all members of the Indian bourgeoisie whom I met, in contrast to the views I heard cx- 
pressed in 1947-53. x f 

17 Sce Bowani Pathak, “Character of the Indian Bourgeoisie,” Liberation, No. 2, December 
1967, pp. 76-82. An official Left communist argument against this position is made in “Is the 


Indian Vig Bourgeoisie Comprador?” People's Democracy, Vol. IV, No. 17, April 28, 1968, pp. 
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about what one communist called “this confusing, treacherous period of 
bourgeois democracy." Many admitted uneasiness over opportunistic elec- 
toral aliances and thought that eventually the Left communists would be 
forced by repression to abandon the' constitutional road and to arm and 
organize the peasantry. With this background, I was not surprised. to read 
that-a majority in four out of nine district committees in Kerala tend to 
favour the “rebel” path.18 The party-plenums in Kerala in January 1968 re- 
endorsed Mr. E. M. S. Namboodiripid's communist-led United Front gov- 
ernment, but this unity is apparently precarious. The All-India Peasant 
Union President, A. K. Gopalan of North Kerala, has since called for in- 
tensive organization among peasants, especially landless labourers, recruit- 
ment of peasant and worker volunteer forces, and psychological preparation 
of the peasantry for a prolonged struggle against the landlords and the im- 
pezialists. 


What conclusions can be drawn from this analysis? In Kerala and Tan- ` 
jore, peasant revolts occurred frequently during British rule. These revolts 
appear to have been responses to increased exactions from poor and middle 
Peasants brought about by colonial capitalist relations. When they achieved 
scope and intensity the revolts aimed at throwing off the authority of the 
state and of landlords, and at setting up a local government drawn from the 
peasantry. 

Whcu modern reform or radical parties have coordinated the peasants 
Without constricting them, peasants have tended to follow the same pat- 
tern of overthrow of landlords, scizure of the land, and removal or neu- 
tralization of officials of the existing state. The difference has been that 
radical parties, especially the communists, have been able sometimes to link 
these re.olts over wider areas and to infuse them with a revolutionary 
ideology and a new conception of the state. i 

In relatively traditional villages, peasants have ready-made bases of or- 
ganization in their caste assemblies, composed of the heads of households of 
one caste within each village or group of villages. These assemblies were 
traditionally organized for the settlement of internal disputes; in addition, 
the assembly of the dominant high ranking caste usually governed the 
village as a whole. During British rule, the assemblies: of middle or low 
castes of tenants or laborers often provided a framework for revolt or re- 
sistance. The communists have appreciated the value of caste assemblies 
and, especially in Tanjore, have managed to unite the assemblies of several 
middle and low ranking castes in groups of villages to form labor unions 
capable of either organized revolt or constitutional agitation. Caste assem- 
blies have their greatest strength and unity on large village estates where 


te AA 
18 Link, New Delhi, January 14, 1968, p. 13. 
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a majority of poor tenants or landless 1ahourers fill the same roles and are ex- 
posed to the same forms of oppression. Such assemblies are especially strong, 
egalitarian, internally democratic, and militant among Untouchable land- 
less labourers. On foreign export crop plantations, in spite of caste, lin- 
guistic, religious, and kinship diversity, workers of the same strect or bar- 
racks tend to form assemblies to settle their internal disputes along lines 
similar to their old caste assemblies. Such multi-caste, local assemblies also 
provide a ready basis ‘or union organizing by left-wing parties. 

Communist Party cadres operating in villages have come mainly from 
families of less successful landlords and rich peasants, from the children of 
priests and literati whose authority had been challenged by new bureau- 
cratic and market-oriented institutions, and from such local and low-paid 
intellectual workers as schoolteachers and village clerks. 

The communists were first able to' recruit tenant cultivators of middle 
peasant rank into their peasant unions, and have hitherto tended to rely on 
the village leadership of this class. In Kerala and Tanjore, middle peasants 
come mainly from the middle to high castes of Hindus, Christians, and 
Muslims. Their early responsiveness to socialist ideas can probably be at- 
tributed to yarious factors mentioned by Eric R. Wolf." These include their 
comparative literacy and knowledge of the wider society, their enjoyment of 
relatively greater security and autonomy than the poorest share-cropping 
tenants or landless laborers, yet their experience of uncertainty and of new 
kinds of exploitation in the market economy. I» the agitations of the 19305, 
as apparently during Malabar's roth century peasant revolts, Kerala's mid- 
dle peasants were able to organize large numbers of poor peasants to throw 
off some of the more traditional exactions of landlords. From about 1947, 
landless laborers were also, apparently for the first time, drawn into political 
struggles and organized into unions on a large scale. Difficuities exist be- 
cause middle peasants themselves often exploit landless labourers. In many 
contexts, the interests of the two classes are opposed, and landlords have 
used every opportunity to keep them at enmity. In South India the ex- 
tremely deep social and ritual barriers between middle or poor peasants of 
middle to low Hindu caste on the one hand, and those landless laborers who 
are of the lowest, Untouchable castes on the other, made the rapproache- 
ment between tenant and landless Jaborer peculiarly difficult. By the late 
157^, however, both in Kerala and Tanjore, the two were beginning to 
amalgamate within the same peasant unions and thus ta reinforce each 

thers’ demands. 
s It is noteworthy, morcover, that the communists (and since 1964, the Left 
communists) have drawn their greatest support from -tates and Muro 
where landless laborers are numerically most prominc:::, for example Ben- 


19 Op, cit, sce note 2. 
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gal, Kerala, Andhra, and Tanjore. In Tanjore and Kerala, further, it is to 
my knowledge the landless labourers who, once they are aroused, most 
completely and consistently vote for the communists. In Tanjore, landless 
labourers, chiefly Untouchables, formed about one third of the total popu- 
lation in 1952; their Proportion has certainly increased since then. In Kerala, 
landléss labourers and their families increased from 12.5 percent of the 
total population in 1931 to 21.6 percent in 1951. This figure is much 
higher today, even excluding the hundreds of thousands of workers on 
foreign export-crop plantations. In Malabar (North Kerala), the propor- 
tion of :andless labourers to the total agriculturally cspendent population 
increased from 38 percent in 1931 to 44 percent in 1951 and 47 percent in 
1961. In contrast to Alavi, I would argue that the Indian communists have 
never accorded sufficient weight to the poor peasants and landless laborers 
in their organizational and revolutionary efforts. A change may, however, 
be underway among both rebel and orthodox Left communists. In a recent 
speech to the All-India Left Communist Kisan Sabha (Peasant Associa- 
tion), A. K. Gopalan stated that agricultural labourers now form 25-40 
percent of the population in most of the states of India. Gopalan’s conclu- 
sion seems warranted, namely, “We have to make them [the landless la- 
bourers] the hub of our activity, Reluctance to take up their specific de- 
mands, fearing that this will drive the rich and middle peasant away from 
us, will Fave to be given up.221 

Over the past sixteen years, the communists’ pursuit of the parliamentary 
path has allowed them to increase the numbers of their supporters in sev- 
eral states. At the same time, it has placed serious difficulties in the way of 
organizing peasants and workers “from below.” Concern with canvassing 
for national, state, and village elections takes village communist workers 
away from day-to-day organizational work among the propertyless. It causes 
even villige communists, let alone national leaders, to focus on budgetary 
problems, short-term reforms, and the arithmetic of seats and votes. As 
a result, they tend to neglect socialist education and the deeper political 
and ethical proi.iems of class struggle. In one North Kerala village, for 
example, 2 Left Communist Party member and panchayat president admit- 
ted to me that his task had become difficult because of electioneering. Be- 
tween elections he tried to persuade Muslim poor peasants that the Com- 
munist Party had more to offer them than the non-socialist Muslim League, 
Tn the 1963 panchayat elections, however, the communists supported a num- 
ber of League candidates, as the Left communists did later in the state 
elections of 1965 and 1967. In such ways the policy of “unity from above” 
through clectoral alliances and adjustments with nonrevolutionary social 
democratic or non-socialist ethnic parties seriously damages the potential for 


29 Techno-Economic Survey of Kerala, Trivandrum, the Government Press, 1962, p. 211. 
21 People's Democracy, Vol. IV, No. 6, February rr, 1968, p. 5. 
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class unity, with clear ideological direction, from below. It makes many 
peasants cynical about the sincerity of communist analyses of class struggle 
and suspicious that the communists, after all, are interested less in revolu- 
tion than in power. When communists have actually attained >ower at the 
state level, as in Kerala in 1957-59 and, in 1997, their -forts to protect and to 
redistribute benefits to the poorest classes have brought them the gratitude 
of poor and middle peasants, landless labourers, and urban workers. These 
efforts are, however, too meagre to make a substantial difference. Confined 
within the provisions of the Indian constitution, it is impossible for the 
communists to transform property relations, allocate resources, and plan 
production. 'This means that they can compensate the propertyless only at 
the expense of the petty bourgeoisie, the rich peasants, and even some of the 
middle peasants, without increasing production. Further, their welfare- 
state efforts foster dependency and helplessness rather than active self 
organization among the common pcople. 

Meanwhile, during the last sixteen years, India's socio-economy has 
changed so that its problems are not the same as those of 1952. Although they 
have not given land to the tiller, the Congress Party's land reforms have 
changed relations in the countryside. As A. G. Frank suggests for Brazil, 
there seems to be some likelihood that social democratic land reforms can 
actually help to polarize property relations with regard to land. The up- 
grading of superior tenures and the guarantee of security of tenure mean 
that a small proportion of middle and rich peasants improve their position. 
With inflation such as has occurred in Kerala in recent years, however, 
many more peasants have to sell out to usurers, landlords, merchants, or 
bureaucrats to keep their families alive. Again, landlords manage to evict 
large numbers of poor peasants and turn them into wage labourers before 
land reform laws come into effect, in order not to lose control of their land 
to their tenants. Similarly, measures to get rid of non-cultivating middle- 
tenants and rent-collecting landlords both produce a higher proportion of 
landlords and rich peasants farming with hired labour. The fact that most 
export crops are exempt from land-ceilings means, finally, that in an export- 
crop producing region like Kerala, an increasing proportion of the land is 
turned over to cashewnuts, rubber, etc. The swelling numbers of poor ten- 
ants and landless laborers are thus left stranded, are crowded on to ever 
smaller plots, or are forced into squatting on forest lands, where they must 
fight an uneven battle against landlords, plantation managers, and govern- 
ment, Fina'ly. the failure to industrialize with sufficient rapidity means that 
an increasing proportion of the population becomes dependent cn agricul- 
ture and that landless laborers become the largest section of these,?? 


22 Between the Census of 1931 and the Census of 1951 the percentage of Kerala's popula- 
tion dependent on agriculture is reported to have increased from 34.2 percent to 53.84 percent. 
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These conclusions are amply borne out in the North Malabar village that 
I surveyed in 1948 and 1964. In spite of all the land-reform acts that have 
been passed in Kerala, the biggest landowning Nayar matrilincage has 
increased its share of the ownership of the total vi! ze lands from 31:5 per- 
cent in 1948 to 44.6 percent in 1964. Its holdings in this village now form part 
of a total estate of about 30 square miles. In the same village, 21.9 percent of 
the land has remained in the ownership of a Hindu temple located some ten 
miles away and managed by a small number of wealthy high caste Hindu 
families, The remaining 33.5 percent of the village land was, by 1964, di- 
vided between 206 other owners of middle and poor peasant rea The 
total acreage of the village was 1,351 acres, and the population had increased 
trom 1,176 in 1949 to 1,478 in 1964. 

Among the villagers, the percentage of landlords and rich peasants had 
dropped from 4.3 percent in 1948 to 2.6 percent in 1964. The proportion of 
middle peasants, together with persons of middle peasant rank who retained 
a little land and ran some other occupation, had fallen from 23.6 percent 
to 9.2 percent of the total. This meant that in 1964 only 11.8 percent of the 
villagers owned or leased enough land to maintain themselves and their 
families, while 27.9 percent could maintain themselves from their lands in 
1948. 

Coming to the poor peasants and landless laborers, we find in this vil- 
lage that poor peasants, that is, persons who lease or own one substantial 
garden for thcir own use but hire themselves out as laborers for at least half 
of cach day when they can, formed 36.7 percent of the villagers in 1964, as 
against 41.7 percent in 1948. This does not mean that some poor peasant 
have risen in wealth since 1948. It means, rather, that while the poor 
peasant category has received some new people from the former middle 
peasant rank, a larger number of poor peasants have completely lost their 
land sinc. 1948 and have become landless laborers. Such people lease no 
land and own only a small shack together with the use-right of one-tenth of 
an acre of garden on their landlord’s property. Even this latter privilege 
auos uU D MM of 195759 and they are not always 

$ » 29.3 percent of villagers were landless la- 
bourers in 1948; 5: percent were landiess labourers in 1964. 

A further significant fact is that in 1964, a high proportion of the landless 
labourers were no longer even farm workers, for there was no room for 
them on une land, Instead, they had dropped into the poorcst category of 
casual laborers who pick up jobs when they can, usually cutting timber in 
the forests, or cutting out and transporting blocks of laterite for urban build- 


28 The village, which I have called Parambur, lies sixteen miles inland from the coast in 
Cannanore District in the foothills of the Western Ghats. For further references to the villa e 
sce my artici.s, “Village Politics ia Kerala," Economic and Political Weekly, February 20, 1 63 
PP. 363-372, and February 27, 1965, pp. 413-419. E 
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ing programmes. In 1948, 5.5 percent of the villagers were in such casual 
manual work, but in 1964, 25 percent wcre either in such work ‘or were 
unemployed. This North Kerala village thus demonstrates conclusively an 
increasing polarization in land-relations, and thus in incomes, between 
1948 and 1964. 1 
ZA increasing polarization between agricultural classes knocks out the mid- 
dic peasants as a significant social category. It breaks down the barriers be- 
tween poor peasants and landless laborers, and, among these classes, be- 
tween “clean” castes, “backward” castes, and Harijans. There are definite 
signs that increasing polarization of agrarian relations also breaks down re- 
ligious barriers between Hindus, Muslims, and Christians among the. prop- 
ertyless in villages. The prolonged food shortage and the eve: growing in- 
flation in Kerala of the last five years have brought these rural classes, and 
their urban counterparts, to a pitch of anger and militancy in which they 
take action independently along traditional lines or along lines laid down 
by their Marxist leaders of the 1930s and 1940s. Strikes, “encirclements” 
of cabinet ministers and government officials, attacks on transport and food 
stores, and threats or assaults against landlords and plantation managers 
have become common, and a fairly large revolt occurred on the Munnar 
tea plantation in Travancore in January and February, 1968. Incipient re- 
volt among the peasants in turn produces counter-attacks by the landlords, 
usurers, and big merchants, poses problems of “law and order” for the 
United Front Government, and brings on the threat of intervention from 
the Central Government. 

precise details of ideological and policy crises within the Left Com- 
munist Party and between the Party and its expelled rebels cannot be fully 
assessed by observers from the outside. In the past few months, however, 
communist leaders in Kerala, while officially endorsing the United Front 
Govern: nt, have formed volunteer corps among the peasants and urban 
workers to carry out public works projects and to fend off violent attacks. 
With Indonesia, 1966, as an object lesson, it is possible that these measures 
are being taken none too soon. 


Simon Fraser University, August 1968 
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F. H. Norman and the Task for 
Japanese History* 


Harry D. Harootunian 


£ AN +Œ occasion of his death in April 1957 E. Herbert Norman, the 
X 7 Canadian ambassador to Egypt and Minister to Lebanon, became an- 
other statistic in the Cold War, and gained for a moment the kind of no- 
toricty which he ap arently sought to avoid while hé lived. Harassed since 
1951 by professional nti-communist zealots Normén learned, in the midst 
of the Suez crisis, that\his name and reputation had once more been put on 
the line a few weeks elier by the U.S. Senaje Internal Security subcom- 

darker realm of security, ac- 
i een discarded fór want of credibility, Norman, 
already under intense Pressule of work, ix an apparent mood of severe de- 
pression committed suicide. The event dominated both the American and 
Canadiaz presses, since the cha ges agdinst Norman and the suicide itself 
threaten-d to endanger relations between the two countries; it was also of 
considerable concern to Japanese Maders owing to Norman’s long-time as- 
sociation with things Japanese and\he possible implication of one of their 
more distinguished economists; and it\raised the ugly and only half-forgotten 
memory of Senator Joseph McCarthy% successful exploitation of American 
fears and phobias. In all this Norman appeared only as another victim, and 
even when the press and periodical literature invoked the details of the event 
they did so merely as a further example of the mindless idiocy—indiscrim- 
inate anti-communism—wWhich had debased decent instincts and made a 
mockery of good intenyion. Yet throughout this literature, much of which 
today seems like an aficient forgotten past, one will search in vain for an 
expressic: of Mr. Nérman’s achievements in the field of historical scholar- 
ship. While the acoounts invariably describe him both as a promising diplo- 
mat and 2 renown 


scholar, his role as scholar was included only to reveal 
something about his character and, perhaps, his motivation—not the quality 
of his intellectual achievements. “A shy, sensitive, aloof man, given to Ori- 
ental scholarship,” Haroid Greer wrote in the Nation in the wake of the 


ee 

* This article and the following one by Dr. Bernard Silberman were Presented as papers to 
a special meeting (devated to E. H. Norman's work as a scholar) at the March 1968 session of 
the Association for Asian Studics in Philadelphia, Other papers submitted. at this meeting will 
be published in the next issue (Spring 1969) of Pacific ADairs and all will later appear as a 


booklet.—Editor. | re i5 
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